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PREFACE 


BUT  little  need  be  said  by  way  of  preface  or  introduction. 
The  effort  is  made,  in  the  following  pages  to  point  out 
some  of  the  specific  causes  growing  out  of  the  one  great 
cause  for  the  evils  that  prevail  in  the  world  of  to-day  and 
the  one  sure  cure  for  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  great  social,  political  and  religious 
problems  of  our  time  the  book  is  intended  to  be  strictly  non¬ 
sectarian  and  non-partisan. 

No  explanation  of  the  body  of  the  book  is  necessary. 
It  will  speak  for  itself.  I  have  endeavored,  in  dealing  with 
questions  so  vital  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
to  free  my  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  man-made 
organizations  and  influences  and  to  speak  the  truth,  as  I 
see  it,  with  a  free,  untrammeled  and  independent  mind. 

JOHN  D.  WORKS, 
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CHAPTER  I 


Marriage  —  Its  Character  and  Nature 

MARRIAGE  has  been  well  defined  as  “a  solemn  con¬ 
tract  between  a  man  and  woman,  by  which  they  are 
united  for  life,  and  assume  the  legal  relation  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife.” 

In  ancient  times  a  man’s  daughter  was  regarded  as  prop¬ 
erty,  and,  as  such,  a  subject  of  barter  and  sale ;  and  marriage 
consisted  in  the  purchase  of  a  woman,  by  a  man,  for  a  wife, 
under  a  contract  with  her  father,  and  the  wife  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  purchaser  like  other  chattels,  on  payment 
of  the  stipulated  price.  Fortunately  this  character  of  mar¬ 
riage  has  long  since  been  superseded  in  all  civilized  countries 
by  just  and  humane  laws  that  here  will  be  considered. 

There  are  still  different  conceptions  of  marriage,  one 
being  the  church  view  of  it  as  a  divine  institution  which 
human  laws  cannot  control  or  destroy,  the  other  that  of 
the  state  that  marriage  is  a  civil  contract  but  one  that  must 
have  the  sanction  of  the  legal  authorities,  evidenced,  usually, 
by  the  granting  of  a  license,  subject  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  state,  and  to  be  dissolved  only  by  death  or  the 
decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  denominated  a  divorce.  This 
may  properly  be  called  a  statutory  marriage 

There  is  still  recognized  in  some  states  another  kind  of 
marriage  known  as  a  “common  law  marriage,”  consisting 
of  a  contract  between  the  parties,  without  license  or  solemniza¬ 
tion  but  which,  to  be  valid,  must  be  followed  by  consum¬ 
mation  by  cohabitation  and  actual  living  together  in  good 
faith  as  husband  and  wife. 

The  church  marriage  having  been  so  generally  super¬ 
seded  by  that  of  the  state,  calls  for  but  little  notice  here,  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  may  affect  the  public  mind  and  help  to  bring  about 
a  higher  sense  of  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  relation. 
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The  statutory  provisions  regulating  both  marriage  and 
divorce  call  for  more  extended  consideration,  as  it  is  by  these 
provisions  that  the  whole  question  must  ultimately  be  judged. 

The  regulation  of  marriage  by  law  may  be  traced  back 
as  far  as  1580.  In  that  year  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
East  Friesland  established  a  form  of  civil  marriage,  and  this 
law,  in  substance  and  in  effect,  was,  in  1656,  adopted  by  the 
States  General  for  the  United  Provinces,  and,  in  1653,  the 
civil  marriage  law  of  Cromwell  was  passed,  by  which  a  cele¬ 
bration  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  required  and  a 
careful  system  of  lay  notice,  certificate  and  record  was  estab¬ 
lished.  These  statutory  regulations  of  marriage  were  largely 
leveled  against  the  control  of  marriage  and  the  marital  rela¬ 
tions  by  the  churches.  It  was  a  part  of  the  conflict  between 
church  and  state,  and  in  some  instances  the  civil  authorities 
went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  celebration  of  marriages  by 
ministers  or  other  representatives  of  the  church. 

This  policy  of  state  regulation  and  civil  marriages  was 
brought  to  this  country  from  England  and  has  ever  since 
been  maintained,  from  the  first,  and  before  the  independence 
of  the  country  was  established,  in  all  the  New  England 
Colonies,  and  laws  governing  both  marriage  and  divorce 
have  been  enacted  by  the  several  states  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately 
this  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  laws  and 
consequent  confusion  sometimes  affecting  the  legality  of 
divorces  granted  in  one  state  for  causes  not  recognized  in 
another  state  as  sufficient  grounds  for  severing  the  marriage 
relation  involving  the  validity  of  second  marriages. 

This  conflict  of  state  laws  and  its  consequences  has 
brought  about  a  very  general  demand  for  a  uniform  federal 
law  governing  all  the  states,  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished  if  the  right  kind  of  law  is  enacted,  but  which  up 
to  this  time  has  been  unsuccessful.  It  is  questionable  whether 
this  can  be  done  under  the  present  Constitution.  It  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  not  without  reason,  that  any  attempt  by  Congress 
to  regulate  marriage  and  divorce  within  the  states  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
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this  important  legal  question,  but  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  say 
that  if  the  Constitution  does  not  permit  such  federal  legis¬ 
lation  it  would  be  wise  to  amend  it,  for  such  uniform  law, 
less  liberal  in  allowing  divorces  than  that  of  many  of  the 
states,  in  my  estimation  is  most  desirable.  But  upon  this 
question  as  to  what  should  be  made  sufficient  causes  for 
divorce  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  it  is  better  to 
divorce  all  couples  who  are  not  able  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  harmony.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  by  the 
church,  and  by  many  others,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
sufficient  cause  for  severing  the  marriage  relation,  namely, 
adultery,  and  that  all  things  besides,  however  grievous,  must 
be  borne  by  the  contracting  parties  as  declared  in  the  usual 
church  marriage  ceremony. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
when  the  subject  of  divorce  is  taken  up.  It  is  only  relevant 
here  as  affecting  the  character  and  effect  of  the  marriage 
contract,  especially  its  durability. 

In  earlier  times,  in  other  countries,  the  conflict  between 
church  and  state  was  such  that  the  celebration  of  marriage 
by  a  clergyman  was  made  illegal  by  law.  This  prohibition 
no  longer  exists  in  this  country.  The  contracting  parties 
may  have  either  a  lay  or  a  religious  ceremony  at  their 
option,  but  the  religious  ceremony  rests  for  its  validity  on 
the  law  of  the  state  and  not  upon  the  authority  of  the  church. 
In  other  words,  the  representative  of  the  church  is  authorized 
to  solemnize  civil  contracts  of  marriage  and  no  form  of  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonial  service  can  change  its  character  and  bind¬ 
ing  effect  as  provided  by  law  and  as  modified  by  the  state 
law  of  divorce.  The  state  laws,  in  this  country,  usually  if  not 
uniformly,  declare,  specifically,  by  whom  marriages  may  be 
solemnized.  For  example,  in  my  own  state  it  is  provided : 

“Marriages  may  be  solemnized  by  either  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  justice  of  the  district  courts  of  appeal,  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  justice  of  the  peace,  judge  of  any  police  court,  city  recorder, 
priest  or  minister  of  the  gospel  of  any  denomination.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  to  their  authority  to  solemnize 
marriages,  clergymen  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
civil  officers.  No  form  of  marriage  ceremony  is  prescribed. 
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The  church,  therefore,  may,  and  does,  make  its  own  form. 
This  form  as  used  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  church  denomina¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  the  law  to  the  contrary,  assumes  and  makes 
it  appear  that  marriage  is  a  divine  institution,  hut  this  is  a 
mere  fiction.  The  form  of  the  marriage  is  of  no  legal  conse¬ 
quence,  as  we  shall  see  directly.  Considering  how  lightly  the 
marriage  contract  is  regarded  by  the  contracting  parties,  the 
law  and  the  judges  who  administer  the  law,  it  is  rather  a 
reflection  on  religion  and  a  wise  and  good  God  to  even  seek 
to  impose  upon  Him  the  responsibility  of  such  a  human  insti¬ 
tution,  prescribed  by  human  laws  and  controlled  by  human 
tribunals.  Except  for  its  mistaken  character  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  usual  church  form  of  marriage  ceremony. 
It  is  interesting,  solemn  and  impressive  and  should  serve  to 
fasten  upon  the  minds  of  the  contracting  parties  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  marriage  relation  and  the  duty  and  solemn  obli¬ 
gation  imposed  upon  the  contracting  parties. 

Having  considered  in  a  general  way  what  marriage  is, 
let  us  take  up  more  minutely  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  legal  and  valid  contract  of  marriage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consume  time  in  discussing  religious 
marriages,  because  none  such  are  recognized  in  this  country. 
To  be  valid  they  must  be  made  and  consummated  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  law.  This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce,  but,  in  the  consideration  of  it  as  a  moral 
and  social  question  and  the  effect  of  what  may  well  be  de¬ 
nominated  “the  divorce  evil,”  it  is  quite  necessary  to  know, 
in  a  general  way,  the  law  governing  the  subject. 

STATUTORY  MARRIAGE 

In  most  of  the  states  marriage  is  provided  for  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  statutes.  But  in  some  what  is  known  as  “common 
law  marriages,”  which  will  be  considered  further  along,  are 
recognized  and  enforced. 

To  constitute  a  valid  statutory  marriage  there  must  be 
consent  of  parties  capable  of  making  the  contract,  followed 
by  such  a  solemnization  as  the  law  of  the  place  of  contracting 
requires.  Usually  the  question  of  the  competency  of  the 
parties  to  contract  a  marriage  is  determined  by  the  language 
of  the  statute  and  includes  unmarried  persons  of  a  certain 
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age;  in  California,  for  example,  unmarried  males,  eighteen 
years  or  upwards,  females,  fifteen  years  or  upwards. 

Something  more  than  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Society,  as  represented  by  the  state,  is  interested  in 
every  marriage,  and  its  consent,  given  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  statute,  is  necessary,  and  this  consent  must  be 
obtained  before  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  which  is 
usually  required  to  be  done  by  the  issuance  by  some  officer 
authorized  to  issue  the  same,  in  most  of  the  states  the  county 
clerk,  and  in  some  cases  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  parties 
to  marry  must  be  given  by  publication  of  the  banns,  by  an¬ 
nouncement  in  some  church,  or  otherwise,  and  sometimes  the 
church  before  consenting  to  solemnize  the  marriage  requires 
this  previous  notice ;  but,  unless  required  by  law,  this  rule 
of  the  church  need  not  be  complied  with  to  render  the  mar¬ 
riage  valid.  The  parties  may  go  elsewhere  and  be  legally 
married  without  any  previous  notice  of  their  intention  to 
do  so. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  intermarriage  of  certain  per¬ 
sons  is  expressly  forbidden;  for  example,  of  different  races 
and  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  as  in  the  state 
of  California: 

“All  marriages  of  white  persons  with  negroes,  mongolians, 
or  mulattoes  are  illegal  and  void.” 

And,  again: 

“Marriages  between  parents  and  children,  ancestors  and  des¬ 
cendants  of  every  degree,  and  between  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half  as  well  as  the  whole  blood,  and  between  uncles  and  nieces,  or 
aunts  and  nephews  are  incestuous  and  void  from  the  beginning 
whether  the  relation  is  legitimate  or  illegitimate.” 

The  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  parties  to  marry  are 
not  the  same  in  all  the  states,  hence,  in  order  to  determine 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  given  marriage,  resort  must 
be  had  to  the  laws  of  the  state  where  it  was  entered  into. 
If  the  marriage  was  valid  under  the  law  of  the  state  or 
country  where  it  was  entered  into,  it  is  usually  recognized  as 
valid  in  another  state,  although  it  would  not  have  been  valid 
if  solemnized  in  the  latter.  The  laws  of  the  several  states 
usually  so  provide  in  express  terms. 

Of  course,  the  marriage  of  a  person  having  a  husband 
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or  wife  living  is  absolutely  void,  but  it  is  generally  provided 
that  if  the  former  husband  or  wife  has  not  been  heard  from 
for  a  number  of  years,  fixed  by  the  statute,  the  absent  hus¬ 
band  or  wife,  unheard  of  for  such  time,  will,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  second  marriage,  be  presumed  to  be  dead  ;  but,  in  that 
case,  if  the  missing  party  is  shown  to  be  still  alive  the  second 
marriage  may  be  nullified  by  a  decree  of  a  court,  but  until 
such  a  decree  is  rendered  the  marriage  will  remain  valid. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  competency  of  one  to  con¬ 
tract  a  second  marriage  is  revived  by  the  death  of  the  other 
party,  or  by  a  divorce  granted  to  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
previous  marriage,  but  the  right  of  remarriage  by  one  of  the 
divorced  parties  is  combatted  and  not  recognized  as  valid, 
and  in  some  jurisdictions  only  the  innocent  party  to  the  first 
marriage  is  permitted  to  contract  a  second  one,  leaving  the 
guilty  party  still  bound  by  the  first  marriage  in  respect  of 
his  right  to  remarry.  This  policy  of  holding  one  party  to  his 
or  her  contract  of  marriage  where  the  other  party  is  released 
from  it  and  permitted  to  marry  again,  has  very  generally 
been  abandoned  as  against  public  policy  and  good  morals. 

In  earlier  times,  as  we  shall  see  further  along,  two  kinds 
of  divorces  were  provided  for,  namely,  a  mensa  et  thoro 
(from  bed  and  board),  and  an  absolute  divorce,  such  as  is 
generally  allowed  now.  The  former  only  allowed  the  parties 
to  live  separate  and  apart,  but  did  not  permit  either  of  them 
to  marry  another  person.  This  sort  of  limited  divorce  was 
objectionable  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the 
divorce  of  only  one  of  the  parties. 

In  some  of  the  states  “neither  party  to  a  contract  to 
marry  is  bound  by  a  promise  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
other’s  want  of  personal  chastity,  and  either  is  released 
therefrom  by  unchaste  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  other, 
unless  both  parties  participate  therein.” 

While  the  state  treats  the  marriage  as  a  civil  contract 
merely,  it  endeavors  to  throw  around  it  every  safeguard  that 
will  make  it  as  sacred,  as  binding,  and  as  lasting  as  human 
laws  can  make  it,  safeguards  that  do  not  pertain  to  other  civil 
contracts.  Every  consideration  of  morality,  the  protection  of 
society,  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  the  per- 
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manency  of  the  home,  and  the  happiness  of  the  parties  t©  the 
marriage  contract  themselves,  demands  this  of  the  state. 

Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  these  efforts  of  the 
law  to  protect  the  marriage  relation  has,  to  an  alarming  de¬ 
gree,  failed  of  their  purpose.  The  permanency  of  the  marriage 
contract  and  the  happiness  of  the  family,  so  necessary  to 
civilization  and  good  morals,  have,  through  human  vices,  de¬ 
fects  of  temper,  indifference  to  the  marriage  vows,  and  other 
causes,  become,  in  cases  without  number,  a  sad  mockery,  a 
travesty  upon  real  and  true  marriage  which,  for  every  reason, 
should  be  held  sacred  and  binding  until  separation  by  death. 
The  way  of  release  from  the  obligations  of  the  contract,  the 
solemn  promises  of  the  parties  one  to  the  other,  and  the  sacred 
duties  imposed  by  the  mere  entry  into  the  marriage  state,  has 
been  opened  by  the  state  laws  of  divorce.  We  shall  see,  when 
we  come  to  consider  that  branch  of  the  subject,  that  the  evasion 
of  their  obligations,  by  process  of  law,  is  founded  upon  the 
depravity,  the  wrongdoing,  and  violation  of  their  solemn  mar¬ 
riage  contract  by  one,  often  both,  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  love  and  affection  upon  which  the  marriage  was  founded 
has  been  turned  into  malice  and  hate,  the  happy  home  has 
become  a  den  of  discord  that  drives  the  unhappy,  ill-mated, 
guilty  parties  to  the  divorce  court. 

In  earlier  times  the  state  statutes  recognized  and  con¬ 
firmed,  by  direct  provisions,  the  common  law  of  marriage,  to 
be  considered  later,  which  made  valid  a  contract  without 
notice  or  solemnization  and  without  witnesses  or  registration. 
For  example,  the  statute  of  California  provided : 

“Marriage  is  a  personal  relation  arising  out  of  a  civil  contract 
to  which  the  consent  of  parties  capable  of  making  it  is  necessary. 
Consent,  alone,  will  not  constitute  marriage,  it  must  be  followed  by 
a  solemnization,  or  by  a  mutual  assumption  of  marital  rights,  duties 
or  obligations 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  last  clause  of  this  defini¬ 
tion,  italicized  above,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  between  themselves  as  constituting,  together 
with  the  contract,  a  valid  marriage,  came  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  California  in  the  case  of  Sharon  v.  Sharon, 
reported  in  79  Cal.  Rep.  633.  The  case  attracted  wide  interest 
and  attention  all  over  the  country,  not  alone  because  of  the 
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importance  of  the  question  involved,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  prominence  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  William 
Sharon,  the  defendant  in  the  action,  was  a  millionaire  and 
widely  known  in  business  circles,  and  a  United  States  Senator 
from  the  state  of  Nevada.  Sarah  Althea  Hill  was  a  young  and 
attractive  woman  but  little  known  before  engaging  in  this 
litigation. 

Miss  Hill  brought  suit  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  have  decided  valid  as  a  marriage  contract,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  written  instrument : 

“In  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  state  of  California, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1880,  I,  Sarah  Althea  Hill, 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  state  of  California,  aged 
twenty-seven  years,  do  here,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  take 
Senator  William  Sharon,  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  to  be  my  lawful 
and  wedded  husband,  and  do  here  acknowledge  and  declare  myself 
to  be  the  wife  of  Senator  William  Sharon  of  the  state  of  Nevada. 

Sarah  Althea  Hill. 

August  25,  1880,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  agree  not  to  make  known  the  contents  of  this  paper  or  its 
existence  for  two  years,  unless  Mr.  Sharon  himself  see  fit  to  make 
it  known.  S.  A.  Hill. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  state  of  California, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1880,  I,  Senator  William 
Sharon,  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  aged  sixty  years,  do  here,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  take  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  California,  to  be  my  lawful  and  wedded  wife,  do 
here  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  husband  of  Sarah  Althea  Hill. 

William  Sharon,  Nevada. 

August  25,  1880.” 

To  validate  the  writing  she  attempted  to  show  that  the 
parties  to  it,  in  compliance  with  the  statutory  provision  above 
set  out,  immediately  after  its  execution  assumed  “  mutual 
marital  rights,  duties  and  obligations.”  The  defendant  denied 
the  execution  of  the  alleged  marriage  contract  and  denounced 
it  as  a  forgery,  and,  also,  alleged  that  they  had  lived  and  co¬ 
habited  together  as  man  and  mistress  and  had  never  assumed 
“ marital  rights,  duties  or  obligations.”  Under  the  issues, 
therefore,  if  the  written  contract  was  held  valid,  the  sole  ques¬ 
tion-  was  whether  the  plaintiff  had  lived  with  Sharon  in  the 
meretrictious  relation  of  mistress  or  as  his  wife. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  contract  was  really  executed, 
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by  its  very  terms  it  required  her  to  keep  the  contract  secret 
for  two  years,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  this  was  done. 
It  showed,  also,  that  they  never  lived  together,  at  the  same 
home,  but  visited  each  other  secretly,  and  on  occasions  occupied 
the  same  room  and  bed.  In  other  words,  their  conduct  after 
the  alleged  making  of  the  contract  was  entirely  consistent  with 
the  relation  of  man  and  mistress  and  equally  inconsistent 
with  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The  plaintiff  contended  that 
‘  ‘  the  first  mutual  act,  be  it  of  sexual  commerce  or  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  any  other  right,  duty,  or  obligation,  of  the  marital 
relation,  after  the  execution  of  the  written  contract  of 
marriage,  instantly  establishes  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife.  ’  ’ 

In  commenting,  in  the  opinion,  on  this  claim,  the  court 
said: 

“The  exigencies  of  her  case  drive  her  to  this  position.  If  it 
cannot  be  upheld,  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  court  below  must 
inevitably  be  wrong. 

Let  us  see  to  what  this  would  lead  us.  It  means,  supposing  a 
case,  that  where  a  couple  are  associated  together  in  the  meretricious 
relation  of  man  and  mistress,  and  in  the  habit  of  meeting  occasionally, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  passions,  and  while  so 
connected  they  consent,  no  matter  how  informally,  to  marry,  and 
thereafter  continue  to  live  precisely  as  before,  the  mere  fact  that 
sexual  intercourse,  under  such  circumstances,  follows  after  the  con¬ 
sent  amounts  to  a  mutual  assumption  of  marital  rights,  duties  and 
obligations,  and  from  that  time  they  are  husband  and  wife.  It 
means,  therefore,  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  this  requirement  of 
the  statute  amounts  to  nothing.  It  means  that  a  couple  may  consent 
to  marry,  may  live  precisely  as  if  they  were  unmarried  and  their 
relations  meretricious ;  to  the  world  they  may  appear  to  be  unmarried, 
and  their  children,  if  they  have  any,  appear  to  be  bastards;  if  they 
conclude  to  violate  their  ‘consent’  to  marriage,  they  may  go  their 
ways;  that  they  were  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  proved,  and  their 
children  are  bastards  indeed.  We  cannot  so  far  reflect  upon  the  law¬ 
making  power  as  to  hold  that  such  was  their  intention.  The  case 
before  us  presents  the  strongest  possible  argument  against  this 
construction.  Take  the  respondent’s  statements  to  be  true  in  every 
respect.  She  entered  into  this  contract  believing  it  constituted  a 
legal  marriage.  She  consented  to  conceal  from  the  world  her  true 
relation  to  the  defendant  and  place  herself  in  a  position  that  might, 
and  if  she  should  be  detected  in  the  act  of  treating  him  as  a  wife 
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would,  inevitably  brand  her  as  his  mistress.  He  could  deny  her,  and 
she  would  be  helpless,  and  her  character  would  be  ruined.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  construction  would  enable  a  designing  and  un¬ 
principled  woman  to  impose  herself  on  a  man  as  his  wife  without 
right  and  against  his  will.  We  think  just  such  results  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  prevented  by  the  statute  we  are  considering,  and  that  in 
requiring  that  they  should  assume  marital  rights,  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  it  was  clearly  intended  that  they  should  so  conduct  themselves 
toward  each  other  as  to  give  evidence  to  those  with  whom  they  might 
come  in  contact  that  they  were  husband  and  wife.” 

The  court  also  quoted  with,  approval  this  language  in  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  McFarland  of  the  same  court,  on 
another  appeal  previously  decided  in  the  same  case : 

“Again,  what  plainer  and  more  obvious  construction  can  be  put 
upon  the  language  in  question  than  to  say  that  the  legislature  meant 
by  it  that  kind  of  conduct  which  generally,  and  we  might  say  univer¬ 
sally,  characterizes  married  people  who  have  assumed  marital  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations?  The  legislature  must  be  presumed  to  have 
had  that  common  knowledge  which  all  people  have  of  the  familiar 
and  habitual  social  customs  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  relation,  and  of  the  usual  deportment  of  persons  who  have 
assumed  that  relation.  Now,  can  it  be  pretended  that  married  people 
usually  (or  at  all)  refuse  to  recognize  each  other  as  husband  and  wife 
in  the  presence  of  others;  that  they  never  speak  of  each  other  as 
husband  and  wife;  that  they  never  so  live  together  that  their  resi¬ 
dence,  however  humble,  —  though  it  be  but  a  room  in  a  garret,  —  is 
the  recognized  home  of  a  family,  with  its  usual  relations  and  associa¬ 
tions;  that  they  so  carefully  guard  their  conduct  that  they  are  never 
reputed  or  even  suspected  among  their  acquaintances  and  friends  to 
be  husband  and  wife;  that  they  never  indulge  in  any  deportment 
whatever  that  would  intimate  in  the  slighest  way  to  any  human 
being,  except  themselves,  that  they  were  married?  It  seems  difficult 
for  any  human  understanding  not  too  much  swayed  by  artificial  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  attenuated  niceties  to  receive  such  conduct  as  an 
assumption  of  marital  rights,  duties,  and  obligations.  What  marital 
rights  has  a  woman  ‘assumed’  who  could  not  even  protect  herself 
against  apparent  shame  by  asserting  the  honorable  name  of  wife? 
What  marital  obligations  of  protection  can  a  man  fufill  toward  a 
woman  whose  wifehood  he  publicly  repudiates?  And  how  can 
society  enforce  its  rights  in  a  relation  of  which  it  can  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  it  has  no  grounds  of  suspicion? 
And  what  of  children,  if  any,  of  such  a  marriage?  It  there  to  be 
no  one  whom  they  can  call  ‘father’  or  ‘mother’?  And  what  possible 
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protection  could  there  be  against  fraudulent  pretenses  of  marriages, 
made,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  after  the  deaths  of  alleged  husbands 
or  wives?” 

The  court  held  that  there  was  no  legal  or  valid  marriage 
between  the  parties. 

The  dangers  of  such  marriages  and  the  evil  consequences 
that  might  flow  from  them  were  made  so  obvious  by  this 
decision  that  soon  after  its  rendition  the  legislature  of  the 
state  amended  the  statute  by  eliminating  therefrom  the  words 
“or  by  a  mutual  assumption  of  marital  rights,  duties ,  or 
obligations ,”  leaving  it  to  read  as  it  does  now:  “Consent  alone 
will  not  constitute  marriage ;  it  must  be  followed  by  a 
solemnization  authorized  by  this  code.” 

This  false  marriage  and  the  litigation  that  grew  out  of  it, 
had  some  tragic  results.  Sharon  died  before  the  case  reached 
the  supreme  court  on  the  appeal,  and  the  executor  of  his 
estate  prosecuted  the  action.  David  B.  Terry,  one  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  formerly  a  justice  of 
the  same  court,  who  killed  Senator  Broderick  of  California,  in 
a  duel,  was  shot  and  killed  in  a  railroad  station,  by  a  man  who 
was  guarding  Stephen  J.  Field,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  whose  life  had  been  threatened  by  Terry 
because  of  an  opinion  delivered  by  him  against  Terry’s  client 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  a  branch  of  this  same 
litigation.  In  the  meantime  Terry  had  married  Miss  Hill  and 
after  his  death  she  was  consigned  to  an  insane  asylum  and 
died  there.  Taking  it  all  in  all  it  was  a  terrible  lesson,  a 
solemn  example  of  the  evils  of  too  liberal  marriage  laws,  a 
lesson  that  should  be  heeded  by  the  lawmakers  and  bring  about 
more  stringent  laws  of  this  kind  everywhere.  Such  marriages 
even  if  they  comply  with  such  a  law,  are  almost  certain  to 
result  disastrously  and  add  to  the  number  of  divorces. 

The  statutory  definitions  of  marriage  in  the  several  states 
are  not  the  same,  but  they  are  similar  and  all  agree  in  treating 
marriage  as  a  civil  contract.  In  some  of  the  states  it  is  de¬ 
fined  as  “  a  civil  contract  to  which  the  consent  of  parties 
capable,  in  law,  of  contracting  is  essential.”  In  others  the 
definition  is  the  same  with  the  addition  of  the  words  ‘  ‘  so  far  as 
its  validity  in  law  is  concerned.”  In  others  it  is  defined 
briefly  as  “  a  civil  contract.  ’  ’  In  Alaska  it  is  “  a  civil  contract 
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which  may  be  entered  into  by  males  of  21  and  females  of  18 
years  otherwise  capable,”  and  in  Porto  Rico,  “ marriage  is  a 
civil  institution  originating  in  a  civil  contract  whereby  a  man 
and  a  woman  mutually  agree  to  become  husband  and  wife  and 
to  discharge  toward  each  other  the  duties  imposed  by  law.  It 
is  valid  only  when  contracted  and  solemnized  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  law.  ’  ’ 

The  age  under  which  parties  are  incapable  of  making  a 
marriage  contract  is  different  in  the  different  states,  ranging 
in  the  case  of  the  female  from  12  to  21,  and  in  case  of  the 
male  14  to  21,  but  in  only  one  state  is  the  age  fixed  as  low  as 
14.  In  most  of  the  states  the  age  for  males  is  fixed  at  21.  If 
there  is  no  limit  fixed  by  statue,  the  common  law  age  of  12 
for  females  and  14  for  males  will  govern.  In  most  of  the 
states  provision  is  made  for  the  consent  of  parents  for  those 
under  age  which  removes  the  prohibition. 

To  further  guard  the  marriage  and  protect  society,  pro¬ 
visions  like  this  are  usually  inserted  in  statutory  provisions: 

“Marriage  must  be  licensed,  solemnized,  authenticated  and  re¬ 
corded  as  provided  in  this  article,  but  non-compliance  with  its 
provisions  by  others  than  a  party  to  a  marriage  does  not  invalidate 
it.” 

These  provisions,  used  here  for  examples  or  illustrations, 
are  taken  from  the  statutes  of  California  because  I  am  more 
familiar  with  them  and  they  serve  every  purpose. 

Under  a  provision  of  this  kind  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
by  the  parties  after  agreeing  to  marry,  is  to  procure  a  license 
from  the  officer  authorized  to  issue  it,  usually  the  county  clerk. 
To  procure  it  proof  must  be  made,  usually  by  affidavit,  of 
certain  designated  facts  showing  that  the  parties  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  enter  into  the  marriage  contract.  In  addition  to  this, 
in  California,  the  parties  must  procure  from  the  county  clerk 
a  certificate  of  registration  containing  the  following : 

“As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  race,  color,  age,  name  and 
surname,  birthplace,  residence  of  the  parties  to  be  married,  number 
of  marriage  and  condition  of  each,  whether  single,  widowed  or 
divorced,  the  occupation  of  the  parties,  maiden  name  of  the  female, 
if  previously  married,  the  names  and  birthplaces  of  the  parents  of 
each,  and  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  each,  which  said 
certificate  of  registry  shall  be  filled  out  as  herein  provided  in  the 
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presence  of  the  county  clerk  issuing  the  marriage  license  and  shall 
then  be  presented  to  the  person  performing  the  ceremony  and  shall 
be  filed  by  him  with  the  county  recorder  within  three  days  after 
the  ceremony.” 

Next  follows  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  by  one  of 
the  persons  authorized  to  act,  to  whom  must  first  be  presented 
the  license  and  the  certificates  of  registry  above  mentioned, 
and  the  person  solemnizing  the  marriage  must  sign  and  en¬ 
dorse  upon  or  attach  to  the  license  his  certificate  showing  ‘the 
fact,  time  and  place  of  solemnization,  the  names  and  places  of 
residence  of  one  or  more  of  the  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  and 
a  statement  of  the  official  position  of  the  person  solemnizing  the 
marriage,  or  of  the  denomination  of  which  said  person  is  a 
priest  or  minister,  ’  and  file  the  same  with  the  county  recorder 
within  thirty  days  after  the  marriage.  There  is  this  further  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  marriage  without  license  of  persons  who  have 
been  living  together  as  man  and  wife : 

“When  unmarried  persons,  not  minors,  have  been  living  together 
as  man  and  wife,  they  may,  without  a  license  be  married  by  any 
clergyman.  A  certificate  of  such  marriage  must,  by  the  clergyman, 
be  made  and  delivered  to  the  parties,  and  recorded  upon  the  records 
of  the  church  of  which  the  clergyman  is  a  representative.  No  other 
record  need  be  made.” 

It  may  be  said  that,  with  due  regard  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  relation,  while  the  states  have  made  the  contract 
of  marriage  a  civil  contract  only,  they  have  endeavored  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  the  interests  of 
society  with  commendable  care,  and  made  impossible  the 
avoidance  of  the  contract,  or  an  evasion  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  it  imposes,  by  the  act  or  consent  of  the  parties,  or 
otherwise  than  by  death  or  the  judgment  of  a  court. 

How  far  these  safeguards,  thrown  around  the  marriage 
relation,  have  been  broken  down  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  the 
parties  the  laws  of  divorce  and  the  administration  of  those  laws 
by  the  courts,  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  the  subject  of 
divorce. 

COMMON  LAW  MARRIAGES 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  common  law  marriages. 
They  are  marriages  by  the  mere  agreement  of  the  parties  and 
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the  subsequent  living  together  as  husband  and  wife.  They  are 
not  defined  by  any  statute  but  are  the  result  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  custom.  They  need  no  previous  license  from  the  state, 
solemnization,  or  registration,  and  may  be  proved  as  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  any  other  civil  contract  may  be  established.  They  are 
very  dangerous  and  unguarded  marriages  and  should  not  be 
allowed.  They  need  no  special  consideration  here. 
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Divorce 

Generally 

MANY  are  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  the  laudable  en¬ 
deavor  to  check  the  increase  of  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  ‘ 1  Divorce  evil.  ’  ’  That  it  is  a  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  evil  cannot  be  questioned.  Many  conscientious  and  well- 
meaning  people  are  striving  earnestly  to  reduce  the  number  of 
causes  for  which  divorce  may  be  granted,  others  to  secure  a  uni¬ 
form  national  law  governing  the  subject,  and  the  like.  These 
efforts  are  well  enough  but  they  are  not  at  all  what  is  needed 
to  meet  the  evil  that  is  threatening  the  home,  the  family,  and 
all  that  is  best  in  society. 

It  is  not  the  divorce  that  is  the  evil  and  degrading  thing 
in  the  life  of  the  people,  but  the  causes  that  lead  to  a  resort 
to  the  divorce  court  for  relief,  often  from  an  intolerable 
married  life.  Better  far  in  many  instances  that  divorces 
should  be  granted  than  that  married  people,  living  in  dis¬ 
cord,  inharmony  and  shame  should  be  bound  together  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock. 

The  great  problem  is  how  to  remove  the  causes,  the  evil 
conditions,  in  married  life  that  drive  men  and  women,  often 
the  best  of  men  and  women,  into  the  divorce  court.  To  solve 
this  problem  we  must  try  to  find  out  what  these  evil  influences 
are  and  then  spend  out  energies  in  the  effort  to  cure  such  evils 
rather  than  spend  time  in  trying  to  reform  the  divorce  laws. 
Until  the  causes  that  make  families  unhappy  and  marriage  a 
failure  are  removed  it  is  idle  to  contend  against  reasonable 
divorce  laws.  As  long  as  these  evil,  degrading  and  peace 
destroying  conditions  are  allowed  to  prevail  we  shall  have,  we 
must  have  divorce  laws. 
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To  ascertain  and  understand  why,  in  this  civilized,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  enlightened  land  we  have  thousands  of  broken,  un¬ 
happy  homes,  millions  of  husbands  and  wives  distracted  by 
intolerable  conditions  that  make  harmonious  home  life  im¬ 
possible,  and  millions  of  children  cast  out  into  the  world 
without  protection  of  father  and  mother  and  the  home  life  to 
which  every  child  is  entitled,  is  not  an  easy  task. 

This  is  a  delicate  subject  to  enter  upon.  It  is  a  subject 
that,  out  of  false  modesty  and  delicacy,  is  altogther  too  greatly 
neglected.  But  these  evil  things,  some  of  them  monstrous  and 
soul  destroying,  should  be  clearly  disclosed  and  ruthlessly  and 
relentlessly  pursued  to  their  ultimate  destruction.  Can  they 
be  destroyed  and  the  marriage  relation,  the  home  and  society 
harmonized  and  purified  until  divorce  will  no  longer  be  needed 
or  desired?  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
problems  of  the  present  time. 

The  same  causes  and  conditions  that  bring  divorces  are 
degrading  society,  reducing  the  standard  of  citizenship,  in¬ 
creasing  crimes  and  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
Republic  under  which  we  live.  They  are  eating  away  the  very 
foundations  of  free  and  enlightened  government,  and,  if  not 
checked,  will  encompass  its  downfall. 

Some  of  these  evil  influences  that  are  leading  to  such 
fearful  consequences  will  be  considered  without  reserve,  in 
the  following  pages.  To  speak  of  them  as  is  necessary,  if  any¬ 
thing  is  to  be  accomplished,  will  shock  some  of  my  readers, 
but  a  good  many  unobservant  and  uninformed  people,  as  well 
as  a  good  many  who  know  too  much  but  do  not  realize  the 
far-reaching  and  contaminating  conditions  that  exist  in  our 
country,  need  and  deserve  to  be  shocked  out  of  their  attitude 
of  complacent  apathy  and  indifference. 

To  see  things  as  they  are  and  the  baneful  consequences 
that  must  inevitably  flow  from  them,  one  must  study  social 
conditions  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I  wish  I  had  the  time, 
the  ability,  and  the  minute  information  that  would  enable  me 
to  lay  bare  the  shocking  state  of  society  that  exists  in  this 
great  and  boasted  Christian,  enlightened,  civilized  country, 
but  that  is  not  possible.  If  it  were  possible  it  would  be 
humiliating  beyond  belief.  It  would  bow  the  nation  in  the 
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dust.  All  I  can  do  is  to  attract  attention  to  some  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  conditions  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  book, 
directly  and  incidentally. 

Let  us  see  first  something  of  the  divorce  laws  we  have 
before  showing  why  we  have  them  and  will  continue  to  have 
them  until  conditions  are  changed  for  the  better.  In  some  of 
the  states  the  causes  for  divorce  are  adultery,  extreme  cruelty, 
wilful  desertion,  wilful  neglect,  habitual  intemperance  and 
conviction  of  felony.  The  statutory  causes  for  divorce  differ 
in  the  different  states  but  the  causes  enumerated  above  will 
serve  the  present  purpose.  Some  are  more  liberal,  others 
much  less  so.  If  a  uniform  national  law  were  enacted  no  one 
can  tell  what  it  would  be  —  more  than  likely  a  compromise  of 
the  laws  of  the  several  states.  Whatever  it  may  be  it  may 
fairly  be  anticipated  that  it  will  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  divorces  granted. 

Some  of  the  causes  for  divorce  enumerated  above,  are 
defined  by  statute,  but  the  enforcement  of  them  depends  so 
much  on  the  notions  of  the  individual  judge  who  tries  the 
case  that  the  definitions,  in  most  cases,  amount  to  practically 
nothing.  For  example  : 

“Extreme  cruelty  is  the  wrongful  infliction  of  grievous  bodily 
injury  or  grievous  mental  suffering  upon  the  other  by  one  party  to 
the  marriage.” 

The  word  “grievous”  used  in  the  definition,  needs  to 

be  defined  just  as  much  as  the  word  “extreme”  used  in  the 

section  of  the  statute  naming  the  causes  for  a  divorce.  Judges 

will  and  do  differ  just  as  often  and  as  greatly  about  the  one 

as  the  other.  It  follows  that  the  evil  complained  of  is  not  so 

much  in  the  law  of  divorce  as  in  the  views  of  the  judges 

< 

administering  the  law.  It  could  hardly  be  reasonably  claimed 
that  there  might  not  be  such  excessive  cruelty  as  would  justify 
the  granting  of  a  divorce  if  any  divorces  at  all  are  to  be 
allowed.  Of  course  if  there  is  to  be  no  divorce  except  for  the 
biblical  cause,  that  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  but  very  few 
jurisdictions  now  hold  to  that  extreme  view.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  if  all  the  cases  of  adultery  were  detected, 
made  ground  for  an  action  of  divorce  and  proved  there  would, 
in  this  day  of  liberal  sex  thinking  and  loose  morals,  be  more 
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divorces  granted  for  that  one  cause  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
cases  where  this  ground  of  divorce  exists  and  is  known  to 
exist,  and  is  known  to  the  complaining  party,  that  the  divorce 
is  sought  and  obtained  for  other  causes  out  of  a  sense  of  deli¬ 
cacy  or  for  other  reasons. 

Many,  very  many,  of  the  divorces  are  granted  because  of 
a  too  liberal  view  of  judges  and  too  broad  a  construction  of 
the  law.  Some  judges  look  upon  what  should,  in  so  serious  a 
matter  as  that  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  trivial  one,  as  a  “grievous”  injury,  espe¬ 
cially  mental  injury,  and  grant  divorces  by  the  hundreds  for 
frivolous  causes.  They  are  reeled  off  with  an  ease  and  facility, 
with  scant  ceremony  and  with  consumption  of  so  little  time 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  people  have  so  generally  come  to  look 
upon  marriage  as  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  and  of 
no  sanctity  at  all. 

One  may  sit  in  the  room  of  a  divorce  court  and  see  a 
dozen  even  as  high  as  twenty  divorce  cases  tried  and  divorces 
granted  in  the  space  of  half  day’s  sitting  of  the  court.  It  is 
an  amazing  even  horrifying  spectacle  to  one  who  has  any  re¬ 
maining  reverence  or  even  a  decent  respect  for  the  institution 
of  marriage. 

The  truth  about  it  is  that  the  law  of  divorce  has  come  to 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  granting  of  divorces.  It  is 
what  the  judge  thinks  about  it  that  controls.  In  most  of  the 
cases  the  party  complained  of  makes  no  defense  to  the  action. 
In  very  many  if  not  most  of  the  cases  he  wants  the  divorce 
granted  as  much  as  the  plaintiff,  often  more.  They  fix  it  up 
between  themselves  that  the  one  of  them  most  likely  to  be 
looked  upon  favorably  by  the  judge  shall  be  selected  to  bring 
the  suit  although  the  other  may  have  even  the  better  cause  for 
divorce.  If  the  wife  brings  the  suit,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  husband  puts  up  the  money  to  prosecute  it  against  himself. 
If  there  are  any  property  matters  to  be  settled  they  generally 
settle  those  themselves  in  order  not  to  give  the  judge  cause 
to  scrutinize  the  case  too  closely  and  frustrate  the  carrying 
out  of  their  scheme. 

The  average  judge  often  treats  the  whole  matter  lightly, 
often  with  levity.  The  divorce  court  is  too  often  made  a  place 
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of  amusement  A  weak  or  thoughtless  judge  indulges  in  jocose 
remarks  and  the  newspapers  publish  all  of  the  funny  things 
connected  with  the  trial.  Thus  is  a  human  tragedy  that  has 
caused  suffering  misery  and  tears  turned  into  a  burlesque  and 
the  judge  and  the  curious  and  morbid  who  come  to  witness  the 
scene  look  on  and  smile. 

The  law,  of  course,  lays  the  foundation  for  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  naming  the  causes,  in  general  terms,  for  which 
divorces  may  be  granted,  but  the  judge  determines  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  “extreme  cruelty,”  “wilful  desertion,” 
“wilful  neglect,”  or  any  other  causes  named  in  the  statute. 
Usually  he  does  it  with  but  little  ceremony  and  regardless  of 
the  laws  of  procedure. 

To  one  who  has  a  reasonable  degree  of  respect  for  the  law 
and  orderly  and  dignified  court  procedure,  the  trial  of  divorce 
cases,  especially  uncontested  ones,  is  humiliating  to  a  degree. 
The  contrast  between  the  dignified,  solemn  and  impressive 
religious  marriage  ceremony  that  starts  the  couple  on  their 
life  together,  and  the  unceremonious  and  undignified  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  which  their  unhappy  and  often  turbulent  marital 
career  is  ended,  is  startling  as  well  as  disheartening,  when,  in 
the  rush  of  these  fast  times,  one  stops  to  think  about  it.  It 
is  a  sad  spectacle,  this  breaking  up  of  the  marriage  ties,  how¬ 
ever  one  may  look  at  it,  whether  as  affecting  only  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  and  their  children  if  they  have  any, 
or  the  effect  it  must  have  on  society  and  the  state. 

It  is  not  all  judges  who  in  the  trial  of  divorce  cases  look 
lightly  upon  their  duties.  There  are  many  who  deal  with  the 
problem  seriously  and  with  a  full  sense  of  the  consequences 
that  must  follow  a  too  liberal  granting  of  divorces,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  divorces  being 
granted  to-day  for  wholly  insufficient,  inadequate  even  frivo¬ 
lous  causes.  Too  many  judges  are  wont  to  say  1 1  These  people 
cannot  live  together  in  peace.  They  had  much  better  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  ’ ’  and  grant  divorces  upon  that  theory. 

Again,  there  are  thousands  of  divorces  granted  through 
the  collusion  of  the  parties  both  of  whom  desire  a  separation, 
often  in  order  to  marry  someone  else.  The  judge  is  not  al¬ 
ways  at  fault  in  granting  divorces  in  such  cases,  the  collusion 
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between  the  parties  being  concealed  from  him,  but,  in  most 
cases  if  due  diligence  is  used  by  the  court  the  collusion  can 
easily  be  detected  and,  if  it  appears  to  exist,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  judge  to  deny  the  divorce. 

In  most  of  the  states  residence  for  a  fixed  and  definite 
time  and  in  good  faith  is  required  before  an  action  for  divorce 
can  be  commenced,  and  if  this  residence,  with  the  bona  fide 
intention  of  making  the  state  the  permanent  home  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  is  not  proved  at  the  trial,  the  divorce  must  be  denied. 
This  requirement  is  the  cause,  in  thousands  of  cases,  of  rank 
fraud  and  perjury.  In  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  resi¬ 
dence,  with  intent  to  remain,  is  required  but  for  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  enough  to  prove  present  residence  with  intent  to 
make  the  state  the  permanent  home  of  the  applicant.  This 
law  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  fraud  and  perjury.  Enough 
people,  of  high  and  low  degree,  have  to  secure  a  divorce  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime  of  perjury  to  fill  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
state.  People  wanting  divorces  flock  to  the  state,  commence 
their  actions,  live  there  until  the  case  comes  to  trial,  swear 
they  have  some  to  the  state  to  make  it  their  permanent  home, 
secure  their  divorce  and  return  to  their  homes  the  next  day. 
They  have  committed  the  serious  and  corrupting  crime  of 
perjury,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  the  judge  knows  perfectly 
well  that  they  have  done  so  but  there  is  no  way  to  disprove 
the  palpable  lie,  and  the  divorce  follows  the  false  testimony 
This  sort  of  practice,  this  juggling  with  the  most  solemn  of  all 
human  relations,  has  made  the  state  where  it  is  openly  and 
disgracefully  practiced,  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent 
people.  It  has  become  the  gathering  place  of  the  millionaire 
debauchees  of  other  states,  who  come  there  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  husbands  and  wives  and  through  collusion  of 
both  parties.  It  fills  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers  of  the  state 
and  materially  swells  the  state  revenues.  Efforts  by  respect¬ 
able  people  have  been  made  to  amend  the  law  to  remove  the 
stain  and  disgrace  from  their  state,  but  those  who  profit  by 
and  fatten  on  this  pollution  of  the  state  have  prevented  every 
effort  to  remove  this  blot  upon  the  statute  book,  and  continue 
to  profit  by  it  to  the  humiliation  of  the  state  and  the  disgrace 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  only  one  of  the  conspicuous  phases 
of  the  shame  and  degradation  of  the  divorce  evil. 
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Rearing  The  Children 

THE  chief  corner  stone  of  marriage  is  trust,  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  parties  to  it  for  each  other.  Pure  and  un¬ 
selfish  love  may  cement,  may  make  it  strong  and  en¬ 
during  and  married  life  sweeter  and  happier.  Mere  passion 
for  each  other  common  to  the  animals,  will  in  the  end  die,  but 
may  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  existence  while  it  lasts.  Love  of 
men  and  women  for  each  other  is  not  the  result  of  education, 
nor  is  it  controlled  by  reason  or  expediency.  It  springs  up 
spontaneously  and  banishes  judgment  and  calm  reasoning 
about  the  future,  or  the  consequences  of  its  indulgence.  With 
the  right  to  be  trusted  and  respected  it  is  different.  One  can 
have  and  retain  respect  and  confidence  only  by  deserving  it. 
One  can  deserve  it  only  by  righteous  being  and  living  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  every  day  virtues  that  make  for  peace,  harmony 
and  mutual  and  sincere  regard  for  each  other  in  the  married 
life.  That  lost,  the  marriage  goes  on  the  reefs.  Therefore 
the  cultivation  of  the  characteristics  and  traits  of  character 
that  make  for  happy  homes  and  contented  lives  in  the  married 
state,  and  that  in  early  life,  is  one  of  the  most  important  safe¬ 
guards  against  broken  marriage  vows  and  consequent  divorces. 

I  wonder  how  many  mothers  and  fathers  think  seriously 
of  this  in  bringing  up  their  children.  The  child,  son  or 
daughter,  that  is  overindulged  in  the  home  life  and  made 
rude,  disobedient,  selfish  and  ungovernable,  unless  self-re¬ 
formed  in  later  life,  is  unfit  to  become  a  husband  or  wife.  It 
is  such  as  these  that  make  marriage  a  failure,  desolate 
homes,  and  swell  the  list  of  divorces  granted.  The  child,  un¬ 
governed  and  allowed  to  have  his  own  sweet  will  by  criminal, 
thoughtless,  incompetent  or  negligent  parents,  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  selfish,  dominating,  cruel,  and  often  unfaithful  to 
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his  marriage  vows,  duties  and  obligations.  He  has  been  reared 
to  be  a  bad  husband.  So  the  daughter  that  has  been  reared 
in  luxury  or  ease,  without  duty  performed  or  obligation,  given 
to  frivolity,  extravgant  in  dress,  vain,  selfish  and  useless  to  her 
parents,  has  been  brought  up  to  be  a  selfish,  vain,  useless  and 
often  unfaithful  wife ;  and  such  a  man  and  woman  as  I  have 
depicted,  joined  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  will  almost  certainly, 
sooner  or  later,  become  discordant  and  unhappy  in  their 
married  life  and  come  at  last  to  the  divorce  court  for  relief 
from  a  condition  that  they  have  themselves  made  intolerable. 

So  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  thousands  of 
divorces  in  this  country  are  brought  about  by  the  fault  of 
parents  who  neglect  or  impropertly  bring  up  their  children. 
For  this  reason  alone  and  not  including  many  other  problems 
in  child  life,  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  parents 
in  the  guidance  and  training  of  their  children. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  visit  upon  the  parents  all  the 
faults  or  evil  traits  of  their  young  ones.  Some  of  the  children 
are  uncontrollable  by  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  but 
for  many  of  them  the  parents  are  responsible. 

How  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  young  are  traceable 
to  the  present  manner  of  living  no  one  can  tell  but  that  there 
are  temptations  and  opportunities  for  misspent  lives  of  young 
and  old  that  were  unknown  in  earlier  times  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Parents  of  an  earlier  generation  are  wont  to  say  that 
the  children  of  their  younger  days  were  not  like  these,  but  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  to-day  think  their  elders  have  forgotten 
and  that  the  children  of  this  generation  are  no  worse  than  those 
of  fifty  years  or  more  ago.  Laying  aside  the  question  of  the 
faults  and  lax  government  of  their  children  by  present  day 
parents,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  more  things 
these  days  to  separate  them  from  their  children  and  their 
homes  and  to  tempt  the  children  to  ways  detrimental  to  their 
welfare  and  best  interests  than  in  former  times,  and  that  there 
is  far  greater  disposition,  taking  parents  in  the  mass,  to  escape 
the  burden  of  bringing  up  the  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go.  Some  of  these  will  be  noticed  further  along  in  these  pages. 
That  there  are  more  neglected,  wayward,  disobedient  and  evil 
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minded  children  than  in  former  years,  all  observant  people 
must  see,  and  that  this  condition  increases  the  number  of 
divorces  is  palpably  true. 

This  negligence  of  child  life  is  far  reaching  in  its  evil 
consequences.  It  not  only  makes  disorderly  and  unhappy 
homes  but  it  adds  immensely  to  the  number  of  crimes  com¬ 
mitted,  fills  the  jails  and  penitentiaries,  houses  of  correction, 
and  other  places  of  detention  and  reform  of  juvenile  offenders. 
With  all  the  efforts  to  better  conditions  and  save  the  children 
from  lives  of  crime,  the  number  of  offenders  has  undoubtedly 
increased  of  late  years  and  the  crimes  committed  have  be¬ 
come  more  daring,  cruel  and  dangerous  to  human  life.  Mere 
children,  of  both  sexes,  have  joined  the  army  of  criminals  and 
become  robbers  and  burglars  as  well  as  petty  offenders.  This 
flotsam  and  jetsam  thrown  up  by  the  waves  of  increasing 
crime,  marry  and  intermarry  and  bring  up  other  juvenile 
offenders  against  the  laws  and  society  who  follow  in  their 
footsteps. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  criminal  young  that  bring  about 
broken  homes  and  consequent  divorces.  Others  taught  habits 
of  idleness,  extravagance  and  loose  ways  of  living,  who  have 
fallen  on  evil  ways  and  degrading  associations  and  influences, 
add  to  the  sum  of  domestic  infelicity  and  help  materially  to 
swell  the  calendar  of  the  divorce  courts.  Some,  after  marriage, 
overcome  their  bad  home  training  and  become  good  husbands 
and  wives,  live  exemplary  lives,  and  make  wholesome  and 
happy  homes  for  their  own  children;  but  the  chances  are 
greatly  against  it. 

The  young  girls  of  to-day  are  allowed  a  freedom  of 
association  with  the  other  sex  that  was  never  allowed  their 
grandmothers  who  would  be  greatly  shocked  if  they  knew 
what  is  coming  out  of  this  free  and  promiscuous  mingling 
and  association  of  the  sexes  before  marriage,  in  the  homes  and 
in  the  schools.  Mothers  are  trembling  for  their  daughters 
because  of  the  accounts  they  hear  of  the  immorality  that 
exists  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools.  These 
accounts  may  not  always  be  true.  They  may  be  exaggerated. 
Let  us  hope  they  are.  But  that  they  are  not  unfounded  is  be¬ 
yond  doubt.  They  are  so  well  founded  that,  in  some  localities, 
mothers’  organizations  have  been  formed  to  protect  their 
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daughters  from  these  evil  conditions.  One  may  well  wonder 
how  many  of  these  anxious  mothers  are  wholly  or  partly  to 
blame  if  their  daughters  fall  victims  to  this  evil  condition,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  liberty  and  freedom  they  have  allowed  their 
daughters  in  their  association  with  the  other  sex  and  the 
unblushing  liberality  with  which  sex  problems  and  sex  rela¬ 
tions  are  discussed  and  too  well  known  in  these  times  by  both 
girls  and  boys.  It  is  a  singular  but  fairly  well  understood 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  girls  alone  who  are  in  danger  from  the 
advances  towards  undue  familiarity  between  girls  and  boys. 
Oftener  than  not,  students  of  these  conditions  say,  the  girls 
make  the  first  advances  and  tempt  the  boys  into  evil  ways. 
One  of  these  workers  among  children,  a  sincere  and  earnest 
woman,  working  for  the  protection  of  both  boys  and  girls,  said 
to  me  once  that  it  was  the  boys  that  needed  protection  from 
such  temptations  more  than  the  girls.  But,  admitting  this  to 
be  so,  the  consequences  to  the  young  girls  who  fall  under  these 
influences  are  so  much  greater,  in  many  cases  leading  to  ruined 
and  desolated  lives,  that  one  naturally  thinks  of  them  first 
and  trembles  for  their  safety. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  too  many  girls  and  women  seem  to 
think  that  they  can  win  the  love  of  the  object  of  their  affections 
by  granting  him  the  privileges  which  only  a  husband  may 
rightly  claim,  and  acting  upon  that  false  theory  surrender 
their  virtue  and  thereby  ruin  their  lives  and  forfeit  the  true 
affection  of  the  object  of  their  adoration.  If  she  marries  him 
this  lapse  from  the  path  of  virtue,  even  with  him,  will  never 
be  forgoten  by  either  of  them  and  will,  almost  certainly,  mar 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  married  life  of  trust,  confidence  and 
mutual  respect  and  happiness.  Listen  to  this  testimony  of  an 
experienced  newspaper  women  published  in  the  columns  of 
her  paper.  It  carries  the  pathetic  story  of  a  woman  who  made 
this  awful  mistake : 

Some  days  ago  I  promised  to  publish  a  letter  for  the  benefit  of  a 
youngster  who  had  a  misguided  idea  in  her  yound  head.  That  idea 
had  no  business  in  the  head  of  any  young  girl. 

The  idea  seems  quite  widely  distributed  of  late  years — and  it  is 
doing  a  goodly  amount  of  harm  —  and  so  I  am  going  to  make  an 
effort  to  rout  it  from  its  comfortable  position  in  the  soft  heads  of 
our  girls. 
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The  idea  is  this:  That  a  girl  can  win  a  man’s  love  by  doing 
“anything”  —  in  others  word,  by  going  the  limit. 

I’m  not  going  to  argue.  I’m  going  to  quote  from  a  woman  who 
tried  it.  She  married  the  man;  but  only  because  in  the  beginning 
he  loved  her.  She  is  now  divorced.  Here  is  her  warning:  “If  it 
would  help  any  girl  to  happiness  I  would  gladly  publish  my  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  housetops,  yes,  and  sign  my  name. 

“All  I  hope  to  do  is  to  sound  a  warning  that  will  give  some  girl 
pause  before  it  is  too  late. 

“I  am  not  so  very  old,  but  sadly  disillusioned.  WE  went 
toegther  eight  years  and  I  surely  thought  I  knew  him.  He  never 
touched  a  drop  of  liquor,  never  gave  me  any  real  cause  for  jealousy, 
always  had  a  good  steady  position;  my  people  all  liked  him;  I  was 
proud  of  him. 

“The  trouble  was  that  because  of  liberties  that  he  had  taken 
before  we  were  married  I  suspected  him  of  secret  contempt  for  me 
and  misconstrued  everything  he  did. 

“And,  understand,  I  was  straight  as  a  die  with  all  other  men. 
I  was  prominent  in  church  work,  held  a  responsible  position  in  the 
business  world,  and  was  loved  and  honored. 

“You  see,  I  knew  that  other  girls  were  ‘generous’  with  my 
sweetheart  and  I  feared  to  lose  him  by  too  rigid  a  code. 

“And  I  lost  him,  after  I  thought  I  had  won  him. 

“If  only  girls  KNEW. 

“So  many  girls  come  to  me  for  advice,  and  most  of  them  give 
me  their  confidences.  I  am  sure  their  mothers  would  be  shocked 
dumb  and  paralyzed  if  they  knew  what  their  girls  are  thinking.  I 
am  often  tempted  to  tell  their  mothers  but  that  would  only  cause 
bitterness  and  drive  the  girls  still  further  away;  and  so  I  am  turning 
to  you  to  say  a  word  to  the  girls. 

“One  little  girl  of  13  of  an  especially  refined  family  told  me  of 
meeting  a  boy  behind  the  garage  and  of  how  angry  she  was  when 
she  caught  him  carrying  another  girl’s  books  home  from  school. 

WAKE  THEM  UP 

“Another  girl  of  16  told  me  that  she  ‘just  loved  her  fellow’  to 
death;  but  was  afraid  he  did  not  love  her  enough  to  marry  her,  and 
that  she  would  do  ‘just  any  old  thing’  he  asked  as  soon  as  she  was 
sure.  She  added  that  she  was  afraid  he  would  get  tired  asking  be¬ 
fore  she  gave  in  —  and  she’d  lose  him. 

“Oh,  PLEASE  do  something  to  wake  them  up”  —  V.  R. 

“I’m  doing  my  best.  If  this  does  not  wake  up  some  of  the 
mothers  in  this  vicinity  I  do  not  know  what  will  —  may  be  nothing 
but  the  lightning  when  it  strikes. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  manner  of 
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dress  of  the  present  day  has  much  to  do  with  the  unfortunate 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  schools.  The  extent  to  which 
many  young  girls  expose  their  persons  and  exploit  their  charms 
is  a  menace  to  good  morals,  excites  the  evil  passions  of  boys 
and  brings  on  the  liberties  that  finally  result  in  disaster,  and 
is  a  shocking  exhibition  of  one  of  the  great  and  growing  evils 
that  destroys  homes  and  increases  the  number  of  divorces.  It  is 
almost  beyond  belief  that  respectable  mothers  will  permit  it. 
It  is  not  alone  its  effects  on  the  boys  that  degrades  and  lowers 
the  standard  of  society.  To  allow  young  girls  to  resort  to  this 
mode  of  dress  is  in  large  measure  to  destroy  the  refined  and 
delicate  modesty  that  is  their  charm  as  well  as  their  greatest 
safeguard  against  the  insidious  approach  of  evil.  Such  lapse 
from  the  protecting  influence  of  modesty  and  virtue  is  bad 
enough  in  their  mothers  but  for  the  young  girls,  beyond  ex¬ 
pression  hurtful  and  dangerous. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  this  mode  of  dress  is  innocent 
to  all  but  those  who  think  evil.  That  in  itself  the  exposure 
of  the  charms  of  a  young  girl  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  cannot 
be  harmful  or  affect  any  one  injuriously,  but  the  evil  minded. 
Let  us  concede  this  much,  and  what  then?  There  are  too 
many  evil  thinking  people  in  the  world  now,  and,  by  our  man¬ 
ner  of  living  including  the  way  in  which  the  mothers  dress 
their  girls,  their  number  is  increasing.  To  the  evil  minded  who 
are  ruled  by  their  passions,  this  mode  of  dress  feeds  the  flame 
and  is  taken  by  altogether  too  many  as  an  evidence  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  advances  and  undue  liberties.  It  makes  but 
little  difference  to  them  that  the  young  girl  with  a  thoughtless 
mother,  notwithstanding  her  manner  of  dress,  is  innocent  and 
pure  of  mind.  They  are  not  able  to  appreciate  and  value  her 
innocence.  Unconscious  of  it  as  most  of  them  are,  they  are 
inviting  corrupting  influences  and  advances  that  they  look 
upon  as  innocent  but  which  before  they  are  well  aware  of  it 
have  smirched  their  good  name  and  led  them  on  to  their  ruin. 
Besides  this  manner  of  dress  first  arouses  the  evil  passions  of 
young  and  susceptible  boys  who  were  theretofore  as  innocent  as 
the  girls  themselves. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  these  young  girls  of  high 
school  age  are  associating  with  young  boys  of  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  age  when  they  are  just  emerging  into  manhood, 
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abounding  with  the  natural  and,  if  rightly  guarded  and 
directed,  innocent  passions.  It  is  a  time  when  both  girls  and 
boys  should  be  guarded  and  protected  against  the  temptations 
that  may,  and  often  do,  start  them  on  the  way  of  a  life  of 
sorrow,  affliction  and  failure,  even  of  immorality  and  crime. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  comparatively  few  people,  not 
called  upon  to  deal  with  this  problem  directly  have  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  that  surround  the  young 
of  both  sexes.  The  affectionate  and  confiding  mother  very 
naturally  says,  I  can  trust  my  daughter  to  resist  evil ;  so  of  the 
son,  the  apple  of  her  eye,  from  whom  she  expects  so  much,  but 
little  she  knows  what  may  be  going  on  in  the  minds  of  these,  her 
children.  Knowing  but  little  of  their  lives  out  of  her  presence, 
she  may  trust  too  much  and  neglect  the  precautions  that  she 
alone  can  exercise  to  protect  and  guard  her  children. 

Conditions  in  some  localities  and  in  some  schools  have 
become  so  bad,  and  the  dangers  to  the  young  so  apparent,  that 
many  mothers  have  been  awakened  with  a  shock  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  she  owes  to  her  children  and  to  society  to  put  an 
end  to  these  lamentable  soul  destroying  conditions.  The  case 
is  not  hopeless.  With  vigorous  and  well  directed  action  the 
real  conditions  can  be  disclosed  and  set  right.  These  young 
people,  most  of  them,  have  no  conception  of  the  evils  of  the 
course  they  are  pursuing.  They  think  they  are  enjoying  life 
and  having  a  good  time.  The  fatal  consequences  that  may  flow 
from  these  illicit  courses  are  little  appreciated  or  feared  by 
them.  They  may  not  realize  it  at  all  until  it  is  too  late.  The 
great  duty  of  the  time  is  to  educate  these  young  people,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible,  to  a  realization  of  the  perils  of  life,  perils  that 
are  threatening  not  only  the  lives  of  those  who  succumb  to 
them,  but  to  the  society  of  the  future,  to  the  home  and  to  the 
marriage  relation.  The  education  should  commence  at  home. 
The  teachers  of  righteous  living  must  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  the  mothers  of  the  country  and  should  begin  at  the  cradle 
and  continue  to  the  end.  It  is  a  responsibility  that  can  termi¬ 
nate  only  with  death.  But,  unfortunately,  many  mothers  have 
as  little  realization  of  conditions  as  do  their  children.  Their 
indifference  to  dangers  surrounding  their  children  is  amazing 
and  disheartening.  Such  mothers  need  to  be  educated  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  their  offspring. 
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Not  the  least  distressing  phase  of  the  situation  is  the 
growing  custom  of  decorating  the  faces  of  young  girls  with 
cosmetics,  powders  and  paint.  It  is  bad  enough  for  women,  old 
and  young,  to  resort  to  this  foolish  custom,  with  young  girls 
it  is  both  degrading  and  pathetic.  They  call  it  “beautifying 
the  complexion.”  But  what,  in  the  way  of  beautifying  the 
blooming  and  healthy  cheek  of  a  sweet  young  girl,  can  do  more 
than  nature  itself!  Certainly  not  daubing  and  smearing  it 
with  cosmetics.  It  not  only  disfigures  the  complexion  but  it  is 
an  example  of  mental  weakness  that  bodes  no  good  for  future 
womanhood.  It  will  add  nothing  to  the  qualifications  of  these 
young  girls  for  the  duties  of  married  life,  add  nothing  to  their 
charms  to  their  husbands  or  retain  their  respect.  The  mother 
who  permits  her  daughter  to  indulge  in  this  sort  of  thing  is 
laying  up  trouble  and  disappointment  for  her,  in  the  future, 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  domestic  troubles  when  she 
takes  on  the  sacred  duties  and  obligations  of  a  wife. 

Turning  again  to  the  unruly,  disobedient  child,  pampered 
over  indulged  and  undisciplined,  the  boy  brought  up  in  this 
unfortunate  way,  at  home,  becomes  disobedient  and  unruly  in 
school  and  on  through  to  maturity ;  and  when  he  has  a  family 
of  his  own  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  overbearing,  dictatorial 
and  despotic.  He  has  been  brought  up  to  have  his  own  way 
and  allows  nothing  to  hinder  him.  If  he  happens  to  have  a 
weak,  submissive  wife  who  is  willing  to  accept  his  despotic 
domination,  things  may  go  on  without  a  breach,  but  if  both 
husband  and  wife  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same  way  and 
have  like  dispositions,  trouble,  discord,  unhappiness,  separa¬ 
tion  and  divorce  may  be  expected.  Of  course  such  people  of 
sterling  character,  with  sufficient  self-control  and  bound 
together  by  genuine  love  and  affection,  will  make  concessions, 
yield  to  each  other,  and  in  time  become  united  in  the  bond  of 
mutual  respect,  affection  and  helpfulness.  But  with  such  dis¬ 
positions,  fostered  by  negligent  and  false  training  in  early 
life,  the  beginning  of  the  matrimonial  venture  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  stormy  one. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  modem  way  of  bringing  up  children, 
the  evidence  of  its  evil  effects  in  the  schools  is  ample.  The 
conditions  in  this  respect  are  growing  steadily  worse.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  naturally  if  not  inevitably,  that  children  that  are  not 
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controlled  by  the  parents  at  home  will  be  difficult  to  control  in 
school.  The  disobedient  child  who  has  his  own  way  at  home 
will  insist  on  haying  it  at  school.  So  serious  have  conditions  in 
this  respect  become  that  superintendents  of  schools,  and  other 
school  officers  and  teachers,  are  commenting  upon  it  as  a  serious 
problem.  Thus  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
California,  says  of  it : 

“It  would  seem  that  young  people  enrolled  in  some  of  our  high 
schools,  have  adopted  not  only  a  bill  of  rights,  but  also  a 
declaration  of  independence.  The  principle  of  student  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  introduced  with  educational  sanction  has  been 
stretched  in  instances  to  cover  educational  anarchy. 

“Witness  boys  with  only  down  on  their  faces  and  girls  with  their 
hair  in  braids,  declaring  openly  and  with  parental  approval  that 
the  faculty  of  the  school  has  no  business  attemtping  to  regulate  in 
any  way  the  financial  and  social  activities  of  the  student  body. 

“Witness  a  group  of  nine  boys  publishing  over  their  signatures 
an  open  attack  on  the  faculty  of  the  school  they  were  attending 
because  they  were  forbidden  to  play  a  ball  game  as  a  school  team 
on  account  of  an  infraction  of  the  rules. 

“Witness  another  group  using  the  school  paper  to  attack  the 
school  board  because  the  board  had  the  temerity  to  elect  a  principal 
whom  the  pupils  did  not  know,  instead  of  another  man  whom  the 
pupils  preferred. 

“Witness  another  group  denying  the  right  of  the  faculty  to 
interfere  with  the  employment  of  an  athletic  coach  with  whom  no 
father  would  knowingly  allow  his  son  to  associate. 

“But  worse  still,  witness  a  school  board  sitting  to  hear  the  case 
of  pupils  who  had  been  suspended  for  cause  and  ignoring  the  en¬ 
tire  faculty,  telling  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  offending  pupils 
to  sit  down  and  be  quiet. 

“Specific  schools  will  not  be  mentioned,  but  each  of  these  things 
has  occurred  in  California  high  schools  in  the  last  two  years. 

“When  we  contemplate  what  these  things  mean,  we  may  well 
ask  what  are  the  limits  of  juvenile  freedom.  Has  authority  been 
banished  in  these  latter  days'?”  Is  there  still  such  a  thing  as  disci¬ 
pline1?  Has  the  world  reached  a  point  where  it  will  condone  the 
formation  of  pupil  soviets? 

“Anarchy  in  school  means  anarchy  in  the  nation  later  on.  The 
things  most  needed  in  America  to-day  are  more  iron  in  the  blood 
and  more  stiffness  of  the  backbone. 

“Some  of  our  school  boards  and  faculties  should  begin  to  develop 
both  by  insisting  that  the  first  civic  duty  of  an  American  youth  is  to 
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learn  to  respect  duly  constituted  authority,  and  the  second  civic  duty 
is  to  learn  the  difference  between  liberty  and  license.” 

It  is  high  time  that  these  conditions  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

This  superintendent  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  anarchy 
in  the  school  means  anarchy  in  the  nation.  Defiance  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  and  disobedience  of  its 
constituted  authorities  is  the  forerunner  of  unlawful  and 
violent  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  is  the  breeder 
of  criminals,  anarchists  and  traitors.  This  tendency  towards 
lawless  violence  that  is  now  threatening  the  perpetuity  of  this 
free  republic  should  be  zealously  guarded  against  and  the 
teaching  and  training  that  makes  good  husbands  and  wives, 
good  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  and  free  and  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  should  commence  at  the  cradle  and  even  earlier,  and  be 
sedulously  and  conscientiously  pursued  all  through  life.  This 
solemn  duty  neglected  in  any  great  degree  will  soon  or  later 
destroy  free  government  and  make,  of  it  a  despotism. 
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Hasty  and  Inconsiderate  Marriage 

I  AM  a  believer  in  early  marriages  if  they  are  founded  on 
mutual  love  and  entered  upon  with  deliberation  and  a 
due  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage  and  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  A  marriage  founded  on  passion,  expediency 
or  sordid  motives  of  any  kind,  is  very  rarely  the  establishment 
of  right  marital  relations,  or  a  happy  and  contented  home  life. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  marriage  of  this  kind,  where  the  element 
of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  enters  in,  does  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  parties  to  it  live  in  harmony  and  happiness. 
But  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  may  be  that 
those  who  marry  young  are  more  likely  than  older  people  to 
enter  into  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  marriage  with  less 
appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  the  marriage  relation  and 
are  less  fitted  to  take  upon  themselves  all  that  it  implies  in  the 
way  of  its  cares,  its  burdens  and  possible  sorrows  and  sacrifices. 
But  history  does  not  prove  this  to  be  so  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted.  As  a  rule,  it  is  believed  that  those  who  marry  in  later 
life  are  far  less  able  than  younger  people  to  harmonize  their 
differences,  accomodate  themselves  to  each  other’s  ways  and 
live  agreeably  together.  Especially  is  this  true  of  mercenary 
marriages,  or,  as  they  are  usualy  called,  “marriages  for 
money.”  Most  of  such  marriages  are  unhappy.  They  gener¬ 
ally  result  in  disappointment,  disillusionment  and  unhappi¬ 
ness. 

One  of  the  causes  of  so  many  hasty  and  ill-considered 
marriages  no  doubt  is  the  ease  with  which  divorces  may  be 
obtained  and  the  parties  released  from  the  obligations  they 
have  assumed.  The  newspapers  spread  the  news  of  the 
thousands  of  cases  of  divorces  granted.  They  very  naturally 
assume  from  this  that  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  each  other 
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they  can  easily  and  quickly  obtain  their  release.  Many  people 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  secure  a  divorce  at 
their  own  will  and  for  the  mere  asking,  and  this,  under  the 
laws  of  some  of  the  states,  comes  very  near  being  true.  If 
they  are  mutually  desirous  of  being  separated  and  neither  of 
them  has  a  sufficient  legal  cause  for  divorce,  they  easily  make 
one,  and  if  not  this,  then  causes  may  be  easily  manufactured 
by  perjury  to  which  they  resort  with  alarming  readiness  and 
apparently  unmoved  by  the  qualms  of  conscience. 

Among  the  many  evils  that  the  European  war  brought 
upon  us  was  a  flood  of  divorces.  Thoughtless  and  precipitate 
marriages  resulted  from  the  hurried  movement  of  young  men 
to  the  front.  There  seemed  to  be  a  glamour  about  the  soldier 
boys  that  caught  the  fancy  of  unthinking  girls  and  resulted  in 
many  sudden  marriages  that  turned  out  badly.  In  numerous 
instances  the  soldier  boys  came  home  to  find  their  wives  had 
been  untrue  to  them  and  were  living  with  other  men.  In  many 
cases  the  passion  that  brought  on  the  marriage  cooled,  on  the 
part  of  one,  sometimes  both  of  the  parties,  and  in  still  others 
when  it  came  to  living  together  as  man  and  wife  they  found 
very  soon  that  they  were  not  suited  to  each  other  and  discord 
and  separation  soon  followed  and  divorce  proceedings  speedily 
ensued. 

In  many  instances  the  heroic  young  man  who  had  charmed 
the  unsuspecting  and  unwise  girl  into  marriage,  turned  out  to 
be  made  of  very  common  clay,  often  idle,  worthless  and 
profligate  even  a  criminal.  Of  course  the  girl  that  would 
enter  into  such  a  marriage  under  conditions  of  this  sort  could 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  of  a  very  high  order  of  womanhood,  and  she, 
on  the  husband’s  return,  was  found  to  be  dross  and  unfit  to 
be  a  wife.  There  were  exceptions.  Some  really  worthy 
young  women,  not  realizing  what  was  likely  to  follow,  were 
enticed  by  the  passion,  the  excitement,  the  enthusiam  of  the 
war,  into  hasty  and  unhappy  marriages.  Some  of  these 
doubtless  were  the  result  of  real  and  genuine  love  on  the  part 
of  the  woman,  but  most  of  them  were  not.  It  is  amazing  how 
little  the  victim  of  misplaced  love  reasons  about  marriage  and 
its  consequences.  Young  women  of  fine  qualities,  charming 
and  worthy  in  every  way  of  a  man  of  sterling  character,  often 
throw  away  the  happiness  of  a  whole  lifetime  by  marrying 
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unattractive  and  wholly  unworthy  men  unfit  to  associate,  in 
any  way,  much  less  as  the  husband,  with  a  good  and  virtuous 
*  woman.  Such  a  marriage,  to  the  woman,  is  a  tragedy  worse 
than  death.  The  discovery  after  marriage  of  the  awful  mis¬ 
take  she  has  made  drives  her  to  the  divorce  court  for  relief 
from  an  intolerable  and  degrading  condition  worse  than 
slavery.  There  is  no  other  way  to  escape.  Who  can  blame 
her  for  seeking  that  way.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  was 
her  own  fault  and  as  she  has  made  her  bed,  for  the  good  of 
society  if  for  no  other  reason,  she  should  be  compelled  to  lie 
on  it,  and  continue  to  suffer  the  horrors  and  daily  torture  of 
such  a  marriage.  It  is  all  very  nice  and  highly  moral  of 
happily  married  husbands  and  wives  to  look  upon  it  in  that 
way,  but  I  apprehend  that  if  they  could  witness  the  revelations, 
day  after  day,  in  the  divorce  courts,  and  listen  to  the  tales  of 
woe  poured,  hour  after  hour,  into  the  ears  of  the  judge,  they 
might  think  differently  about  it. 

The  proud  indifference  of  the  righteous  people  who  oppose 
divorce  is  unspeakably  cruel  and  callous  to  human  suffering  of 
the  most  poignant,  heart  breaking  kind.  It  is  well  to  cry  out 
against  the  divorce  evil  but  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
granting  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  legal  but  a  righteous  thing. 
The  self-righteous  people  who  are  crying  out  indiscriminately 
against  all  divorces  had  much  better  be  spending  their  time, 
money  and  energies  in  the  much  more  righteous  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  the  social  conditions  which  make  divorces,  or  some¬ 
thing  worse,  inevitable.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  divorce  for  insufficient  reasons  and  unworthy 
causes,  and  to  protect  the  marriage  relation  as  something 
sacred,  but,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  worthy  and  suffering 
from  the  tortures  of  its  abuse. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  this  by  establishing  a  uniform 
divorce  law  for  the  whole  country.  The  law  cannot  rescue  the 
home  from  the  baleful  influences  of  a  corrupt  and  unhappy 
marital  union,  or  the  parties  to  it  from  suffering  and  degrada¬ 
tion.  Happy  homes  cannot  be  made  by  law.  The  kind  of  lives 
that  follow  the  marriage  depends  on  the  parties  themselves 
and  they  alone  determine  whether  their  future  together  shall 
be  peaceful  and  happy  or  discordant  and  unhappy. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  uniform  divorce  law  should 
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be  enacted,  but  it  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  delude  our¬ 
selves  with  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  add  materially  to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  conflict  between  state  laws,  involving  property  rights,  and 
other  material  questions,  causing  complications,  might  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  uniform  law,  but  it  would  have  very  little  effect 
on  the  number  of  divorces  granted,  increase  the  number  of 
happy  homes,  or  purify  and  elevate  social  conditions  from 
which  divorce  cases  come. 

The  number  of  hasty  and  unhappy  marriages  are  in¬ 
creased  by  evil  association  in  places  of  public  amusement, 
which  will  be  considered  further  along,  especially  in  public 
dance  halls  where  people,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  mostly 
bad,  mingle  together  in  a  way  and  under  conditions  most  likely 
to  bring  about  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  marriages  or  some¬ 
thing  worse.  Many  young  women  and  young  men  have  been 
ruined  for  life  through  such  associations  and  evironments,  and 
drawn  into  marriages  fatal  to  their  future  happiness  and 
prosperity.  These  places,  .many  of  them  veritable  dens  of 
iniquity,  should  be  shunned  as  the  instruments  of  the  evil 
one.  Parents  should  guard  their  children  against  them  as 
they  would  the  pestilence. 

The  amusement  of  dancing  is  of  itself,  if  conducted 
properly  and  under  unobjectionable  conditions,  innocent  and 
to  be  encouraged  in  the  young.  It  is  the  evil  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  public  dance  halls,  with  all  classes  and  kinds 
of  people  brought  together,  that  is  the  poison  of  it.  In  many 
instances,  in  the  trial  of  divorce  cases,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ill-assorted  husbands  and  wives  first  became  acquainted  in 
one  of  these  pitfalls.  Here  is  work  to  do  by  the  reformers 
who  are  crying  out  so  lustily  against  the  “ divorce  evil.”  It 
is  work  for  the  churches  and  for  every  instrumentality  de¬ 
signed  to  better  social  conditions.  The  influences  that  are  seek¬ 
ing,  in  one  way  and  another,  to  destroy  the  wrong  social  condi¬ 
tions  that  increase  crimes  and  immorality,  although  they  seem 
not  to  realize  it,  are  indirectly  if  not  directly  working  for 
unhappy  marriages  and  divorces.  It  is  the  mistaken  and  un¬ 
fortunate  marriages  that  are  the  greatest  evil  and  not  the 
divorces  that  result  from  them.  If  the  number  of  such  mar¬ 
riages  are  reduced,  the  number  of  divorces  and  the  sum  of 
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crimes  and  immorality  that  comes  from  this  illmating  of  men 
and  women  in  the  marital  relations,  will  be  reduced  corres¬ 
pondingly.  We  must  get  down  to  the  root,  the  foundation  of 
the  evil,  if  we  are  to  operate  successfully  against  the  divorce 
evil  itself. 
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Too  Intimate  Association  Between  Girls  and  Boys 

THE  one  ruling  human  passion  which,  if  purified  by  mutual 
love  and  affection,  brings  men  and  women  together  in 
happy  wedlock,  founds  contented  homes  and  propagates 
the  race,  if  uncontrolled  and  unrestrained  and  indulged  in  only 
for  its  own  gratification  is  a  devastating  and  degenerating 
force  that  leads  to  unhappy  marriage,  broken  homes,  the 
divorce  court,  sorrow,  misery  and  crime.  It  is  a  passion  that 
develops  early  in  life  and  is  a  powerful  temptation  to  young 
girls  and  boys  that,  if  yielded  to,  leaves  ruined  lives  in  its 
wake.  It  should  be  guarded  against  by  parents  as  a  deadly 
poison.  Many  broken  lives  and  unhappy  marriages  are  easily 
traced  to  the  indiscretions  of  early  youth,  the  giving  up  to  the 
temptations  growing  out  of  the  too  intimate  association  of  the 
sexes  in  the  formative  time  of  their  lives,  a  time  that  calls  for 
parental  guidance  and  protection  that  is  too  often  neglected. 

It  is  amazing  how  little  attention  is  given  by  parents  to 
this  ever  present  danger  to  their  children.  Girls  of  tender 
years,  even  as  young  as  fourteen  and  from  that  on,  are 
habitually  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  of  association  with  boys 
of  their  own  age  and  plder,  alone  and  unprotected  from  the 
consequences  that  may  and  often  do  result  from  such  associa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  boys  can  protect  themselves 
and  need  no  such  watchfulness  as  should  be  exercised  in  case 
of  the  girls,  but  this  is  a  great,  often  a  fatal  mistake.  Not  only 
is  the  temptation  as  great  to  one  as  to  the  other  but  as  a  rule 
is  the  greatest  to  the  boy  and  one  lapse  from  virtue  on  his 
part  leads  to  another  and  eventually,  as  he  grows  older, 
makes  him  a  libertine  and  a  danger  to  other  girls  and  women 
besides  wrecking  his  own  life.  The  double  standard,  so  gener- 
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ally  recognized  and  accepted,  makes  the  consequences  less 
serious  to  him  than  to  his  victims,  while  the  very  fact  that 
he  has  led  his  innocent  victims  astray  makes  his  crime  the 
greater  and  is  an  added  blight  on  his  life  and  character.  He 
has  become  the  evil  influence  that  has  spread  abroad,  entered 
many  hitherto  happy,  unpolluted  homes,  and  ruined  and  de¬ 
graded  many  once  innocent  lives. 

The  parents  who  neglect  their  children  and  withhold 
from  them  the  care  and  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
are  contributors  to  this  evil  influence  and  responsible  in  no 
small  degree  for  the  lamentable  consequences,  widespread  and 
terrible  in  its  effects  on  the  future  lives  of  their  children  and 
upon  society. 

In  these  days  of  fast  living  and  unrestrained  freedom  of 
association  of  the  sexes,  both  young  and  old,  the  children  go 
unattended  and  without  protection,  the  erstwhile  chaperone 
is  almost  unknown,  the  mother  is  at  her  club,  the  ball  or  other 
place  of  gaiety  and  amusement,  while  her  daughter  is  where 
she  does  not  know,  and  subject  to  temptations  and  degener¬ 
ating  and  unwholesome  influences  to  which  the  neglectful 
mother  is  unconscious  and  too  often  indifferent. 

It  is  an  appalling  condition  resulting  in  untold  and  un¬ 
known  misfortunes,  sorrow,  misery  and  crime.  It  is  a  con¬ 
dition  that  is  feeding  the  divorce  courts,  day  after  day,  and 
adding  immensely  to  the  number  of  desolated  homes  and 
outcast  children  with  all  of  evil,  discord  and  unhappiness  that 
they  imply.  The  facilities  for  dangerous  association  of  the 
sexes  have  grown  apace  with  the  advancement,  the  progression, 
the  extravagance  and  idleness  of  the  times.  Modern  customs 
add  to  the  danger.  The  automobile  with  its  night  rides,  the 
passion  arousing  motion  pictures,  the  crowded  and  unwhole¬ 
some  dance  halls  and  many  other  kinds  of  questionable  amuse¬ 
ments  which  feed  and  fire  human  passions,  demanded  by  the 
restlessness  of  the  times,  the  idle  and  extravagant,  add  largely 
to  the  dangers  to  the  young  and  the  immorality  of  this  age. 

The  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  and  joys  of  life  should  if  things  were  not  as  they 
are,  be  free  and  unrestrained.  Such  association  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  sexes  if  it  were  not  that  the  insidious  influence  of 
the  sex  passion,  stronger  in  some  than  the  love  of  good,  enters 
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in,  thus  making  what  should  he  an  influence  for  good,  a  refin¬ 
ing,  elevating  influence,  a  positive  evil  in  many,  many  melan¬ 
choly  cases.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  what  should  be  a  positive 
influence  for  good  is  by  a  few,  let  us  hope  they  are  few,  corrupt 
evil-minded  of  both  sexes  used,  at  these  innocent  minglings  of 
the  two,  as  occasions  to  gratify  their  gross  passions. 

But  we  are  forced  to  take  the  world  and  human  nature  as 
they  are  until  we  can,  and  will  make  them  better.  To  make 
them  better  we  should  commence  at  the  foundation,  in  the  home, 
in  the  education  of  the  children  and  the  inculcation  in  their 
minds  of  the  highest  ideals  of  morality  and  particularly  re¬ 
specting  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  That  this  solemn  and 
most  important  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  being 
neglected,  on  the  part  of  many,  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  one 
of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times.  It  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 
See  young  girls  and  boys  together  in  public  places  where  alone 
their  conduct  may  be  studied,  and  witness  their  manners  and 
their  conduct  toward  each  other,  and  wonder,  as  you  natur¬ 
ally  will,  if  they  have  any  parents  and  if  they  have,  what 
they  have  been  doing  for  these  their  children.  The  quiet 
modesty  and  refinement  of  manners  that  is  the  chief  charm 
of  the  young  girl  is  too  often  conspicuously  absent.  They 
are  noisy  in  speech,  loud  in  their  manners  and  offensively 
forward  in  their  treatment  of  others.  They  attract  to  them¬ 
selves  not  the  respect  and  admiration  that  are  excited  by  every 
right  minded,  properly  educated  and  well  mannered  girl,  but 
disrespect  and  contempt.  The  boys  of  this  class,  brought  up 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  are  equally  noisy,  disrespectful  and 
worthy  of  contempt.  Naturally  they  entertain  no  proper 
-  sense  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  girls  of  their  kind. 
Their  manner  and  conduct  towards  each  other  arouse  the 
baser  passions  of  the  human  mind  and  often  lead  to  disaster 
and  ruin. 

We  are  altogether  too  ready  to  look  upon  these  ill-manners 
of  the  young,  in  their  association  with  each  other,  as  innocent 
even  if  in  bad  taste.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  they 
are;  but  the  tendency  of  such  conduct  is  not  elevating  but 
coarse  and  degrading  which  the  children  should  be  carefully 
educated  to  realize  and  understand  for  their  own  good  and 
the  good  of  society.  A  healthy,  wholesome,  modest  and  re- 
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fined  young  girl  is  a  joy  and  delight.  She  is  the  making  of  a 
good,  delicate  minded  and  refined  woman  and  a  noble  wife 
and  mother.  Above  almost  every  other  thing  in  these  times 
we  need  such  women.  More  than  anything  else  they  help  to 
keep  up  the  standards  of  character,  of  morals,  and  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  On  the  other  hand  the  coarse  unrefined  young  girl,  un¬ 
educated  in  the  ways  of  refinement,  modesty  and  good  manners, 
is  too  apt  to  degrade  rather  than  elevate  the  standards  of 
character,  manners  and  morals  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
associates. 

What  is  said  of  the  girls  is  equally  applicable  to  the  boys 
when  they  come  to  be  men.  Their  influence  in  the  world  will 
depend  more  than  most  people  think,  upon  the  manner  of 
their  bringing  up  and  their  early  associations  and  evironment 
and  the  parental  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

So  the  responsibility  for  their  future  lives  and  conduct 
comes  back  to  their  parents  who  cannot,  in  justice,  escape 
that  responsibility,  grave  as  it  is. 

Parents  of  the  present  day  might  well  take  lessons  from 
the  Romans  of  ancient  times.  It  is  said  of  them : 

“The  Romans  were  a  primitive  people,  without  the  defects 
peculiar  to  a  primitive  people.  This  was  what  enabled  them  to 
conquer  nations  more  civilized  than  themselves  which  had  been 
weakened  by  the  temptations  incident  to  their  superior  culture.  *  *  * 
The  Roman  family  was,  at  this  time,  in  many  ways  still  a  relic 
of  the  patriarchal  age;  each  household  was  a  miniature  absolutism 
that  had  survived  the  incoming  of  the  aristocratic  republic  and 
adapted  itself  to  the  new  needs  of  the  age.  Much  of  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  the  moral  and  political  order  of  society  could  be 
exerted,  more  efficiently  than  by  the  official  magistrates,  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  family  authority.  Thus  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
the  household  was  a  real  and  very  necessary  organ  of  government. 
*  *  *  With  powers  such  as  these  it  was  for  a  long  time  easy  for 

parents,  as  each  new  generation  grew  up,  to  repress  the  youthful 
spirit  of  innovation  which  is  in  all  ages  the  main  source  both  of  per¬ 
version  and  of  progress;  to  train  up  their  children  in  their  own 
image  and  likeness,  to  accustom  the  boys  to  reverence  and  purity, 
to  labor  and  sobriety,  to  the  careful  observance  of  laws  and  customs 
and  of  a  narrow  but  tenacious  patriotism,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  main  precepts  of  domestic  economy  and  agriculture:  to  teach 
the  girls  *  *  *  to  be  gentle,  obedient  and  chaste,  attentive  only  to 
housework  and  children;  and  to  inculcate  in  boys  and  girls  alike  a 
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scrupulous  reverence  for  tradition,  a  loyal  devotion  to  tlie  old 
morality  and  a  horror  of  all  innovation  or  luxury.  It  was  the  family 
which  taught  even  the  richer  Roman,  from  the  days  of  their  youth, 
to  be  content  with  small  enjoyments,  to  keep  pride  and  vanity  in 
check,  to  own  submission  not  to  another  man  like  himself  —  for 
monarchy  he  abhorred  with  a  fanatical  loathing  —  but  to  the  im¬ 
personal  authority  of  law  and  custom.  It  was  the  family  too  which 
taugh  him  how  to  enjoy,  and  guided  him  safely  through  the  years  of 
early  manhood,  when  man  makes  his  selection  among  the  pleasures 
of  life  according  to  the  accidents  of  education  and  character,  holding 
fast  later  to  the  life  he  has  chosen  with  a  contempt  born  of  ignor¬ 
ance  for  all  that  he  has  rejected.”1 

All  readers  of  history  know  what  happened  to  Rome 
when  the  family  lost  its  power  and  control  over  its  children, 
when  the  children  ceased  to  be  “ gentle,  obedient  and  chaste,” 
and  lost  that  “scrupulous  reverence  for  tradition,  a  loyal 
devotion  to  the  old  morality  and  horror  of  all  innovation  or 
luxury.”  Are  we  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Rome  to  a 
decline  in  our  greatness,  our  morality,  our  higher  civilization, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  better  influences  of  home  and 
family?  We  may  better  judge  of  this  when  we  come  a  little 
farther  along  to  see  what  kind  of  men  and  women  are  coming 
out  of  the  families  of  our  time.  It  will  not  be  reassuring.  It 
makes  one  fearful  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

As  I  write  these  lines  there  are  thousands  of  children 
without  wholesome  family  influences  and  training,  cared  for 
by  juvenile  courts  and  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions, 
many  of  them  incorrigible,  ungovernable,  degenerate,  and 
criminal;  and  thousands  more,  mere  children,  in  prison  for 
crimes  they  have  committed,  and  thousands  more  beggars  and 
street  waifs.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  a  nation 
in  which  such  conditions  are  allowed  to  exist. 

1  Ferrero’s  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,  Vol.  1,  pp.  6,  7. 
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Granting  Privileges  Before  Marriage 

THE  sex  passion  is  common  to  both  men  and  women  but, 
except  in  abnormal  cases,  is  believed  to  be  stronger  in 
men.  Engaged  couples,  especially  in  cases  of  long  en¬ 
gagements,  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its  influences  and 
temptations.  It  is  too  often  taken  as  the  accompaniment  of 
and  evidence  of  true  love,  but  they  have  no  necessary  connec- 
vtion  one  with  the  other.  The  woman,  especially,  who  makes 
this  mistake  and  accepts  it  as  a  token  of  genuine  love,  puts 
her  future  character  in  peril.  We  have  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
had  the  sad  experience  of  a  woman  of  good  character  and 
repute  who  succumbed  to  this  error  and  extended  to  her  en¬ 
gaged  lover  privileges  that  belong,  of  right,  to  a  husband  only. 
She  made  the  fatal  mistake,  according  to  her  own  story,  of 
thinking  that  by  thus  favoring  him  she  would  hold  his  affec¬ 
tions  and  make  him  her  husband.  Whether  she  increased 
or  held  his  love  for  her  or  not  must  be  doubtful,  but  he  did 
become  her  husband.  How  much  she  was  at  fault  for  what 
happened  her  story  does  not  disclose,  but  the  evil  effects  of 
her  indiscretion  developed  after  their  marriage.  This  is  a 
mistake  made  by  many  couples.  No  matter  who  was  primarily 
at  fault,  if  they  are  in  other  respects  good  people  with  natural 
and  wholesome  sensibilities,  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  course  is 
as  certain  as  the  course  of  time.  They  have  sown  the  seeds  of 
distrust  each  for  the  other  that  will  most  certainly  bring  forth 
discord  and  inharmony,  suspicion  and  jealousy,  that  will  in¬ 
sure  a  discordant  and  unhappy  married  life.  It  will  destroy, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  that  mutual  respect  and  trust  that  is 

one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  domestic  happiness. 

_  * 

The  experience  of  the  unfortunate  woman  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made,  bears  solemn  witness  to  this  fact.  It  is 
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a  lesson  that  should  be  heeded  by  all  people  intending  mar¬ 
riage.  It  is  a  solemn  warning  that,  if  accepted  and  acted  upon 
will  remove  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  unhappy  marriages 
with  resultant  divorces.  Sometimes,  not  infrequently,  it  may 
be  believed,  this  surrender  of  her  chastity  by  the  woman 
breaks  the  engagement  and  prevents  the  marriage  for  which 
she  has  sacrificed  so  much,  leaving  her  to  suffer  the  tortures 
of  self-condemnation,  humiliation  and  disappointment.  Others 
may  not  know  it  but  in  her  own  conscience  she  is  forever 
after  an  unchaste,  impure  as  well  as  a  disappointed  and  for¬ 
saken  woman,  and  the  man  who  has  united  in  bringing  about 
her  ruin  must,  if  he  is  not  entirely  lacking  in  good  qualities 
suffer  like  humiliation  and  regret.  In  the  public  estimation 
the  man’s  chastity  is  not  the  bright  jewel  of  woman’s  purity, 
but  no  man  who  has  departed  from  the  path  of  virtue  can 
maintain  his  own  self-esteem  and  respect,  in  this  particular, 
or  justify  as  the  husband  of  another  woman.  The  difference 
is  one  of  degree,  only,  not  of  principle  or  morality.  Once 
fallen,  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  is  easy,  if  not  inevitable,  and 
the  better  sensibilities  and  instincts  of  the  man  are  blunted 
and  he  looks  lightly  upon  such  offences.  He  lacks,  thence¬ 
forth,  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  best  husband  and 
father.  His  home  is,  to  that  extent,  debased  and  degraded  no 
matter  how  high  his  other  qualities  of  true  manhood  may  go. 
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Degrading  Tendencies  of  the  Times 

HAYING  considered  somewhat  the  children  and  their 
bringing  up,  as  affecting  the  matter  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  let  ns  look  a  little  into  their  future  lives  in 
their  relations  as  husbands  and  wives,  and  what  there  is  in 
their  future  conduct  that  makes  for  unhappiness  and  discord 
in  the  marriage  relation  and  increases  the  number  of  divorces. 
There  will  be,  no  doubt,  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
effects  of  early  training  of  the  children  on  their  future  con¬ 
duct  when  they  assume  the  responsibilities,  the  trials  and 
tribulations  as  well  as  the  joys  and  happiness  of  the  married 
state.  Few  of  them  will  think  as  seriously  and  understand  as 
fully  as  they  should  what  it  means  of  care  and  responsibility 
to  be  a  husband  or  wife.  Most  of  this  they  must  learn  by 
experience,  sometimes  sad  and  tragic,  sometimes  happy  and 
joyful.  They  should  realize,  in  the  very  beginning,  that  their 
future  in  the  new  relation  they  have  formed  is  very  largely 
in  their  own  hands.  They  may  make  for  themselves  a  happy 
and  harmonious  home  or  a  discordant  and  unhappy  one.  We 
shall  see,  as  we  go  along,  how  inharmony,  discord,  sorrow 
and  unhappiness  come  into  married  life  through  the  mistakes, 
thoughtlessness,  selfishness  and  positive  wrong  conduct  of  the 
parties  themselves. 

To  treat  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  intelligently  it  must 
be  understood  that,  within  the  last  half  century,  times  have 
changed  wonderfully  and  that  not  for  the  best  as  affecting 
men  and  women  in  their  relations  as  husbands  and  wives. 
Life  has  become  more  varied  and  strenuous,  sources  of  amuse, 
ment  that  draw  them  away  from  their  homes  with  consequent 
distaste  for  and  neglect  of  their  domestic  duties,  especially  of 
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their  children,  have  increased ;  club  life  has  come  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  home  life,  women  are  asserting  increased  indepen¬ 
dence,  often  to  the  detriment  of  their  home  duties,  and  have 
gone  into  business  on  their  own  account,  which  alienates  them 
more  or  less  from  their  homes ;  having  children  has  become 
unfashionable  and  inconvenient;  women  are  obsessed  with  the 
belief  that  to  be  a  housekeeper  even  for  their  own  husbands 
is  a  species  of  slavery  that  they,  with  their  newly  assumed 
independence,  should  not  endure,  and  they  rebel  against  it; 
children  that  need  and  should  have  the  love  and  care  of  their 
mothers  are  assigned  to  the  custody  and  care  of  paid  nurses, 
sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  or  if  a  nurse  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  turned  into  the  streets. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  times  is  to  alienate  both  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  from  their  homes  and  their  children,  destroy 
the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  lead  them  into 
ways  that  make  happy  homes  and  pure  and  harmonious 
married  lives  impossible.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  or 
conditions  would  be  hopeless.  We  still  have  men  and  women 
who  know  and  recognize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
married  life  and  loyally,  unselfishly  and  uncomplainingly  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  those  duties.  They  have  their  reward  in 
domestic  felicity,  the  sense  of  duty  well  and  faithfully  done, 
happy  homes,  healthy  and  well  trained  children,  and  all  the 
things  that  make  married  life  worth  living.  If  the  signs  of 
the  times  do  not  mislead  us,  such  old  fashioned  husbands  and 
wives  are  in  the  minority  and  growing  less  and  less  in  number 
as  time  goes  on. 

How  are  we  going  to  stem  this  tide  of  evil  influences 
that  is  destroying  cur  homes  and  sapping  our  people  of  the 
moral  stamina  that  alone  can  save  our  country  from  degrada¬ 
tion,  disintegration,  and  final  downfall.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  the  enactment  of  statutes.  Men  and  women  are  not 
regenerated  by  law.  They  and  their  children  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  out  of  present  modes  of  living  and  brought  to  realize 
where  their  duties  lie  and  then  to  do  them  in  a  spirit  of 
righteousness  as  the  only  way  to  true  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment. 
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Some  of  the  things  that  will  be  noticed  in  the  following 
pages,  as  tending  to  make  married  life  discordant  and  un¬ 
happy,  may  seem  trivial  and  inconsequential  of  themselves, 
but  in  the  daily  round  of  life  they  will  be  found  to  loom  large 
in  the  pathway  of  married  life  and  human  progress. 
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Slovenliness 

ONE  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  happy  and  contented 
home  and  married  life  is  cleanliness,  order  and  neatness. 
Slovenliness,  uncleanness,  lack  of  method  and  order,  as 
well  as  negligence  in  dress  and  care  of  the  person,  are  the 
destroyers  of  happy  and  contented  home  life.  The  young 
husband  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  well  regulated  and  well  kept  home  where  everything 
is  clean  and  tidy  and  kept  in  order  and  in  its  proper  place, 
naturally  looks  forward  with  pleasing  anticipation  to  like 
conditions  in  his  own  home.  Hence  if,  when  the  joys  of  the 
honeymoon  are  over  and  the  newly  wedded  pair  settle  down 
to  the  practical  things  of  life,  together,  he  finds  disorder  and 
confusion,  beds  left  unmade,  dishes  unwashed,  furniture  un¬ 
dusted,  clothing  scattered  promiscuously  about,  nothing  put 
away  in  its  appropriate  place,  his  wife  carelessly  and  sloth- 
fully  dressed,  hair  uncombed,  face  unwashed,  dress  unfastened, 
shoes  down  at  the  heel,  meals  late  and  badly  served,  absence 
of  the  delicate  taste  that  helps  so  materially  to  make  the  house 
a  home,  it  is  a  severe  shock  to  his  sensibilities  that  if  these 
conditions  continue  to  prevail  will  take  away  from  the  man 
who  cares  for  a  well  regulated  and  conducted  home  much  of 
the  pleasure  of  living.  He  will  contrast  the  unattractive  con¬ 
dition  of  his  own  home  with  the  tidily  and  tastefully  kept 
homes  of  others,  and  the  slothful  and  careless  personal  habits 
of  his  own  wife  with  those  of  others  that  come  under  his 
observation,  greatly  to  her  disadvantage. 

In  the  beginning  if  the  husband  truly  loves  his  wife,  he 
will  patiently  endeavor  to  better  conditions  and  make  their 
home  more  attractive  by  kindly  and  loving  advice,  helpful 
suggestions  and  actual  participation,  himself,  in  the  work  of 
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regeneration  and  redemption  from  those  conditions.  If  these 
kindly  and  well  meant  efforts  fail,  then  comes  impatience, 
grumbling,  complaints  and  unkind  protests  against  their 
manner  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wife,  refined  and 
fastidious  in  her  tastes,  in  her  manner  of  living,  reared  by  a 
good  mother  who  has  taught  her  how  to  live  and  conduct  a 
refined  well  regulated,  tasteful  home,  finds  her  husband  un¬ 
couth,  rough  in  his  manners,  careless  of  his  duties  as  a  hus¬ 
band,  unclean,  shabbily  and  negligently  dressed,  unshaved, 
boots  not  blacked,  his  room  in  confusion  and  disorder,  nothing 
in  its  proper  place,  indifferent  to  her  finer  feelings,  late  to  his 
meals,  smoking  and  distributing  ashes  about  for  her  to  remove, 
with  his  rough  and  careless  ways  of  displacing  and  marring  her 
furniture,  displaying  distasteful  table  manners,  and  the  like, 
the  shock  to  her  sensitive  nature  bodes  no  good  to  the  future 
of  their  household.  With  the  patience  of  love  and  sense  of 
duty  she  does  her  best  to  correct  these  defects  in  her  husband  7s 
traits  of  character  and  habits  of  living.  She  reasons,  naturally, 
that  her  husband  is  not  a  bad  man  at  heart,  that  he  wants  to 
please  her  and  conform  to  her  ideas  of  the  proper  manner  of 
living  and  housekeeping,  and  that  his  faults  are  the  result 
of  bad  environment  and  faulty  training  in  his  boyhood  home 
life.  She  reasons  hopefully  that  she  can,  in  her  kindly  way, 
correct  these  conditions  and  make  their  home  attractive 
and  happy.  If  she  fails,  her  own  home  life  is  spoiled  and  dis¬ 
content,  controversy,  disagreements  and  quarrels  follow.  Here 
we  have  an  unhappy  mismated  pair  who  are  made  miserable 
by  their  differences  of  character,  habits  and  training.  The 
home  has  no  attractions  for  them.  Divided  in  sentiments  and 
in  their  sympathies,  they  seek  other  places,  other  scenes,  other 
associations  for  diversion  and  solace.  These  new  associations 
and  changed  habits  may,  or  may  not,  be  innocent  in  themselves, 
but  whether  they  are  or  not,  they  are  an  abandonment  of  the 
home  life,  and  wholesome  home  influences  without  which  mar¬ 
riage  is  a  failure.  They  may  be  good  people  both,  who,  if 
mated  with  another  of  their  kind  of  mutual  tastes  —  or  lack 
of  taste,  would  make  good  husbands  and  wives,  but  with  them 
this  is  impossible.  They  may  continue  to  live  together  in  a 
state  of  mutual  hostility,  each  believing  the  other  is  to  blame 
for  their  unhappy  condition,  but,  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a 
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life  of  misery  and  discontent  and  their  children,  if  they  have 
any,  will  suffer,  too,  as  the  result  of  this  state  of  inharmony, 
unrest  and  consequent  neglect  of  the  domestic  duties,  but  much 
more  likely  their  marital  relations  will  be  broken  up  and 
separation  and  divorce  follow,  which,  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
is  the  best  outcome  that  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a  mesalli¬ 
ance.  It  is  a  degrading  alliance  out  of  which  no  good  can  come 
if  continued. 

There  are  cases  where  both  parties  to  the  marriage  are 
devoid  of  the  refined  sensibilities  that  make  uncleanness  and 
disorder  in  the  home  a  misery.  Such  as  these  may  live  happily 
in  dirt,  untidiness  and  confusion,  but  what  sort  of  home  will 
it  be  for  their  children?  They  will,  of  necessity,  be  brought 
up  to  accept  such  conditions  and  add  to  the  army  of  poor  and 
negligent  housekeepers,  and  so  it  will  go  on. 

Children  brought  up  in  refined  and  well  kept  homes, 
trained  to  be  obedient,  kind  and  respectful  to  their  parents, 
to  respect  and  obey  the  laws  of  their  country  and  perform 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  citizen  of  a  free  republic,  to 
respect  and  preserve  its  democratic  form  of  government,  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  men  of  whatever  race, 
class  or  station  in  life,  they  and  they  alone  will  save  the  home 
and  the  country. 
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Sex  Mania 

ONE  of  the  chief  objects  of  marriage  should  be  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  race  and  the  founding  and  bringing  up  of  a 
family.  For  this  there  is  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
both  men  and  women  the  sex  desire  that  if  properly  and 
chastely  and  moderately  indulged  binds  the  parties  to  mar¬ 
riage  more  closely  together  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but, 
if  overindulged  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  may  bring  lack 
of  respect,  inharmony,  discontent,  sorrow  and  final  separation. 
Many  a  chaste,  self-respecting  and  modest  young  woman  has 
become  a  wife  with  high  anticipations  of  a  joyful  and  happy 
married  life  has,  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  experience  as  a 
wife  found  her  husband,  in  their  marital  relations,  more  a 
brute  than  a  man,  the  slave  of  his  lusts  to  be  followed  by  the 
heavy  burden  such  a  condition  imposes  upon  her.  It  is  a 
shocking  revelation,  a  disillusionment,  that  arouses  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  that  means  future  discord.  This  excessive  desire  is 
abnormal  and  unnatural,  sometimes  amounting  to  an  un¬ 
healthy  mental  obsession  irresistible  and  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  its  victim.  It  fills  the  mind  with  regret  and  remorse, 
coupled  with  the  fear  that,  by  yielding  to  its  demands,  he  is 
casting  away  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  wife  and  destroy¬ 
ing  his  own  self-respect. 

The  young  husband  sometimes  has  to  meet  the  same  over¬ 
powering  obsession  on  the  part  of  his  newly  married  wife,  for 
this  condition  is  not  confined  to  one  of  the  sexes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  doctors  class  it  as  a  disease  or,  if  so,  what  they 
call  it,  but  it  is  a  disease  just  as  is  the  abnormal  craving  for 
intoxicating  liquors  or  the  gaming  table.  I  call  it  sex  mania, 
which  will  answer  the  present  purpose.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not 
a  disease,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  it  is  one  of  the  potent 
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causes  of  domestic  discord  and  ultimate  separation  and  divorce. 
It  is  a  cause  that,  out  of  very  shame  and  humiliation,  is  gener¬ 
ally  concealed  even  in  the  divorce  court.  If  the  divorce  can 
he  secured  on  other  charges  this  one  is  not  revealed,  but  it  is 
made  known  in  confidence  to  the  attorney. 

I  have  in  mind,  as  an  example,  a  pathetic  and  pitiable 
case  of  the  kind.  A  woman  of  middle  age,  kindly,  motherly, 
honest  appearing,  who  to  look  upon  seemed  to  be  the  making 
of  a  good  reliable  and  trustworthy  wife  and  mother,  came 
to  me  as  an  attorney  for  advice.  She  told  me  her  tearful 
story  with  perfect  candor  and  frankness.  She  was  a  victim 
of  this  unfortunate  condition.  She  said  she  suffered  tortures 
when  her  insatiable  desire  was  not  satisfied,  and  her  husband 
was  indifferent  to  her  condition  and  would  not  satisfy  her 
abnormal  longing  when  he  could,  until,  at  last,  in  a  fit  of 
longing  amounting  to  desperation  she  sought  and  obtained 
relief  from  a  man  working  about  the  house.  According  to  her 
story  she  told  her  husband  what  she  had  done,  and  why,  but 
he  seemed  equally  indifferent  and  unconcerned  about  that  as 
he  had  previously  been  to  her  condition.  She  wanted  a  divorce 
from  her  husband  but  I  had  to  tell  her  that  her  story,  as  she 
told  it  to  me,  would  not  entitle  her  to  a  divorce,  and  she  went 
away  sorrowing. 

I  had  never  seen  this  unfortunate  woman  before.  I  have 
never  seen  her  since.  Probably  this  one  abandonment  of  the 
path  of  virtue  was  the  beginning  of  her  downfall,  and  others 
followed.  If  so  it  was  one  of  the  cases  where  the  life  of  one 
good  woman  was  ruined  by  this  insidious,  peace  destroying 
evil.  In  this  case  the  man  seemed  not  to  have  suffered  in 
consequence,  but  he  must  have  been  an  abnormal,  unfeeling 
being. 

Unfortunately  the  evil  and  misery  brought  into  the  world 
by  this  abnormal  condition  is  not  always  confined  to  the  one 
family.  The  man  or  woman  without  the  will  or  the  principle 
to  resist  its  demands  is  not  always  satisfied  with  one  com¬ 
panion,  however  willingly  his  or  her  desires  are  met  and  at 
whatever  sacrifice  at  home,  but  still  seeks  solace  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  elsewhere,  thus  extending  the  evil  into  other  families 
and  breaking  up  other  homes. 

Of  course  not  all  cases  of  marital  infidelity  can  have 
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this  poor  excuse  but  some  of  them  have.  Too  many  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day  take  this  evil  course  for  the  mere 
supposed  pleasure  of  it  without  this  strongly  impelling  in¬ 
ducement.  This  abnormal  condition  is  one  that  is  beyond  the 
skill  of  the  physician.  Drugs  cannot  relieve  it,  and  its  victims 
must  suffer  on  from  it  unless  they  can  find  some  other  source 
of  relief. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  mental,  immoral  obsession  that  can 
be  healed  only  by  some  regenerative,  moral  or  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence  such  as  Christian  Science,  which  does  heal  such  afflic¬ 
tions.  As  it  is,  the  victims  of  it  suffer  on  and  impose  their 
suffering  on  others,  keeping  the  condition  concealed  out  of  a 
sense  of  shame  and  humiliation.  It  is  the  cause  of  much 
suffering,  degradation  and  crime  in  the  world.  We  read  much 
these  days  of  men  and  women  slaying  their  sweetheart,  or  some 
victim  of  their  lust,  with  whom  they  have  become  infatuated. 
Doubtless  these  crimes,  many  of  them,  are  the  result  of  this 
abnormal  sex  desire.  They  call  it  love,  but  it  can  have  none 
of  the  elements  of  true  love.  Love  does  not  incite  people  to 
crimes  of  violence.  It  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  sexual 
aberration  of  mind  not  recognized  by  law  as  an  excuse  for  the 
offense. 

This  is  a  condition  that  is  causing  much  crime,  suffering 
and  sorrow  in  the  world  and  from  this  and  other  causes  is 
leading  to  infidelity  and  disregard  of  the  marriage  vows  and 
the  requirements  of  good  morals,  is  greatly  increasing  the 
number  of  divorces.  It  comes,  in  large  part,  from  vicious  and 
demoralizing  habits  formed  in  early  youth  and  is  aggravated 
by  unnatural  and  immoral  means  resorted  to  after  marriage 
to  avoid  child  bearing,  a  habit  that  is  doing  incalculable  evil. 
It  deserves  a  separate  and  more  careful  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  X 
Birth  Suppression 

IT  has,  in  modem  times,  become  disturbingly  common  for 
young  people,  especially  in  what  may  be  called  the  higher, 
more  refined  class,  when  about  to  marry  to  avow  openly 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  have  children.  This,  of  itself, 
shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  should  be 
the  aims  of  marriage.  This  is  the  one  thing  more  than  all 
others  necessary  to  make  a  successful  married  life  and  a  happy 
home.  A  childless  marriage  and  a  home  without  children  is  a 
desolation.  Especially  is  this  so  as  old  age  approaches.  It 
is  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  life,  that  children  and 
grandchildren  are  needed  to  make  life  comfortable  and  joyous. 
To  be  alone  in  the  world  in  one’s  declining  years  must  be  lonely 
indeed.  But  young  folks  are  looking  to  the  present  enjoyment 
of  life  and  too  many  of  them  make  the  fatal  mistake  of 
thinking  that  their  married  lives  will  be  happier  without 
children.  At  no  time  can  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
life  take  the  place  in  the  hearts  of  right  thinking  and  intelligent 
people  that  the  presence  of  child  life  in  the  home  alone  can 
fill.  To  bear  and  rear  children  means  a  heavy  burden  of 
suffering  and  care,  sometimes  of  sorrow,  but  these  burdens,  if 
children  are  rightly  cared  for  and  brought  up,  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  a  hundredfold  by  the  joys  of  paternity. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  this  burden  has  been  made 
heaviest  for  the  woman.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  make 
wifehood  and  motherhood  as  little  burdensome  as  nature  will 
allow.  To  do  so  will  save  heartburnings,  ill  health  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  spirit. 

The  day  of  large  families  has  passed.  The  means  by 
which  the  change  has  been  brought  about,  in  great  part,  has 
neither  improved  the  public  health,  increased  longevity,  nor 
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made  married  life  happier  or  more  contented.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  more  disease,  invalid  women,  discord  and  infidelity  in 
the  marriage  relation,  have  resulted  from  illegitimate  and 
unnatural  efforts  to  prevent  conception  and  birth  of  children 
than  did  the  rearing  of  large  families.  Nevertheless,  the  al¬ 
most  universal  demand  of  women  that  they  be  spared  the 
heavy  burden  of  bearing  and  rearing  many  children  is 
natural  and  just.  The  claim  of  some  that  they  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  any  at  all  is  unnatural  and  reprehen¬ 
sible.  Such  women  lack  the  sentiments  essential  to  fit  them 
for  marriage.  Either  woman  or  man  who  does  not  look  with 
pleasant  anticipation  to  becoming  a  mother  or  father  as  the 
result  of  their  marriage,  had  much  better  remain  single,  but 
it  will  be  better  for  both  of  them  if  the  number  of  children  is 
reasonably  limited.  This  is  made  necessary,  in  many  cases, 
by  physical  conditions  common  to  this  age.  The  women  of 
America  are  less  strong  and  vigorous  .than  they  were  in  earlier 
times  and  less  able  physically  to  bear  many  children.  This  is 
the  fault  mainly  of  the  present  day  enervating  health  destroy¬ 
ing  manner  of  living  and  the  way  chldren  are  brought  up. 

The  determination,  without  impelling  reason,  to  have  no 
children,  shows  a  shocking  degree  of  selfishness,  a  desire  to 
enjoy  the  animal  pleasures  of  married  life  without  assuming 
its  legitimate  obligations.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  this  disposition  to  shirk  responsibility  exists  on  the 
part  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage.  It  is  a 
potent  cause  of  marital  discord,  separation  and  divorce.  The 
means  resorted  to,  to  avoid  it  are  usually  unnatural  and  de¬ 
grading  and  often  criminal.  They  tend  to  destroy  the  respect 
of  the  parties  for  each  other  and  the  self-respect  of  both  of 
them.  They  do  not  think  of  resorting  to  the  one  and  only 
safe  and  worthy  course  by  which  childbirth  can  be  avoided. 
That  would  be  asking  for  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  animal 
pleasure.  They  insist  upon  gratifying  their  grosser  passions 
but  are  unwilling  to  accept  their  legitimate  consequences. 
Often  one  party  to  the  marriage  would  gladly  give  up  this 
material  pleasure  to  avoid  childbirth  or  for  better  and  more 
spiritual  reasons,  but  the  other  will  not.  In  this  case,  if  there 
is  legitimate  reasons  for  not  bearing  children,  or  increasing  the 
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number,  there  should  be  the  utmost  kindly  and  loving  for¬ 
bearance  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  Again  there  are  those 
to  whom  the  act  of  copulation  itself  is  not  a  pleasure  but  a 
cause  of  dread  and  aversion.  To  such  as  these  the  burden  of 
the  marriage  is  doubly  heavy  and  leads  to  discord,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  physical  and  mental  suffering. 

There  is  another  serious  aspect  of  this  growing  and  de¬ 
grading  custom  of  preventing  childbirth  by  illegitimate 
means.  It  destroys  the  finer  instincts  that  are  necessary  to  an 
ideal  union  of  the  sexes,  in  the  marriage  relation,  and,  in  so  far, 
separates  them  from  each  other.  It  destroys  in  great  measure 
the  mere  animal  pleasure  of  the  union  and  often  causes  the 
Husband,  if  not  the  wife,  to  seek  such  pleasure  elsewhere,  thus 
extending  the  evil  effects  of  this  kind  of  living  into  other 
families,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the  parties  immediately 
affected,  but  to  society  generally.  The  importance  of  this 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the  parties  to  marriage  alone,  or 
even  to  society  in  a  moral  sense.  It  is  one  of  national,  even 
of  worldwide  interest.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
civilization,  to  religion,  to  morality,  to  liberty  and  good, 
government  that  the  number  of  children  of  the  better  class, 
with  good  moral  Christian  homes  may  not  be  diminished. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  is  already  causing  deep  concern, 
that  children  of  the  lower  classes,  brought  up  in  ignorance, 
immorality  and  criminal  surroundings  and  influences  that 
make  bad  citizens,  are  increasing  much  more  rapidly  family 
for  family,  in  our  country,  than  are  the  children  of  the  better 
educated,  more  refined  class  who  are  so  much  better  fitted  and 
better  able  to  have  and  to  bring  up  children.  Unhappily  the 
better  class  understand  better  how  to  avoid  having  children 
and  are  less  scrupulous  in  using  that  understanding  of  the 
means  of  race  suicide. 

Among  the  higher,  I  would  not  say  the  better,  classes 
there  are  more  and  far  too  many  old  maids  and  bachelors. 
Many  from  choice  and  some  from  necessity,  who  lead  easy, 
often  profligate  and  sinful  lives,  thus  escaping  all  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  propagating  the  race  and  building  homes, 
the  very  foundation  of  civilized  life. 

The  strenuous  times  in  which  we  live,  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  greater  responsibilities  of  bringing  up  a  family, 
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are  adding  to  this  care-free  and  far  too  useless  class.  Already 
in  some  countries,  notably  in  France,  the  falling  off  of  the 
birthrate  is  causing  serious  concern.  In  this  country  the 
situation  has  not  become  so  serious,  very  largely  because  of  the 
increase,  by  immigration  and  propagation  of  our  foreign 
population,  which  has,  in  great  measure,  concealed  the  real 
situation.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  foreign  population, 
especially  of  the  lower  classes,  propagate  much  more  rapidly 
than  does  the  native  population.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  disturbing 
fact.  It  is  almost  certain  and  that  at  no  far  distant  day  to 
become  an  alarming  fact  unless  the  proper  remedy  hereafter 
to  be  considered  is  applied. 

The  foreign  population,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  disturbing 
factor.  They  are  less  highly  civilized,  care  less  for  our  form 
of  government  and  its  liberal  institutions,  and  are  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  lawlessness,  violence  and  anarchy.  Just  so  far  as 
this  class  of  people  come  to  dominate  our  governmental  and 
social  affairs,  by  sheer  increase  of  numbers,  the  less  secure 
becomes  our  civilization  and  higher  standards  of  living.  We 
are  reaching  a  condition,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  where 
the  rearing  of  children  by  the  better  classes  of  our  people 
will  assume  the  dignity  of  a  patriotic  duty  as  well  as  a  moral 
responsibility. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  of  our  foreign 
population  is  objectionable  or  that  their  increase  by  propaga¬ 
tion  is  detrimental  to  the  country  or  to  civilization.  Far  from 
it.  Many  of  our  very  best  citizens,  comparable  with  the  best 
native  born  people,  are  of  foreign  birth  or  descent.  They 
have  helped  to  build  up  this  great  country  and  have  done  their 
full  part  in  maintaining  its  best  standards  of  living.  It  is  the 
foreigners  of  the  lower  and  grosser  kind  that  are  dangerous 
to  such  a  nation  as  ours. 
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Incompatibility 

THERE  are  many  people  who  think  without  reason  that 
they  cannot  exist  together  in  harmony  and  without  dis¬ 
agreement.  Incompatibility,  so  often  mentioned  in 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  is  after  all  a 
condition  of  mind  that  the  parties  themselves  could  correct 
if  they  would.  It  may  arise  out  of  their  different  dispositions, 
habits  and  tastes,  which  neither  is  willing  to  change  or  modify 
to  meet  the  views  or  wishes  of  the  other,  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  and  their  ways  or  give  way  in  the  least  to  adjust  differ¬ 
ences  or  compromise  disagreements,  to  make  life  and  the  home 
happy  and  harmonious.  The  differences  may  be  the  result  of 
the  natural  dispositions  and  tastes  of  each,  their  early  environ¬ 
ment  and  early  training,  or  all  these  combined.  They  are 
stubborn  things,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  them.  Human 
nature  itself  is  stubborn  and  unyielding.  It  hates  to  give  up. 
Husbands  and  wives  cling  to  their  ideals.  They  insist  upon 
having  things  their  way.  Each  insists  that  his  or  her  ways, 
tastes  and  manner  of  living  are  the  best.  One  must  give  way 
and  surrender  to  the  other  the  things  that  are  most  dear  to 
him  or  her  or  they  must  be  able  one  to  go  his  own  way  and 
gratify  his  passions,  his  tastes  and  the  pleasures  that  appeal 
to  him,  and  the  other  do  the  same ;  which  is  largely  a  separa¬ 
tion,  or  they  must  live  in  a  state  of  contention,  controversy  and 
inharmony  making  both  unhappy  and  discontented.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  discord  grows  worse  as  time  goes-  on  until  it*  becomes 
intolerable,  unbearable  to  one  or  both  of  them,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  they  find  themselves  in  the  divorce  court.  One  would 
think  that  this  condition  of  incompatibility  would  be  among  the 
easiest  of  all  marital  troubles  to  overcome  but  the  history  of 
domestic  infelicity  and  ultimate  separation  proves  this  not 
to  be  so. 
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It  does  seem  that  a  young  couple,  just  embarking  on  the 
sea  of  matrimony  might,  themselves,  make  it  calm  and  un¬ 
disturbed  instead  of  lashing  it  by  their  own  wilfulness  into 
tempestuous  fury.  They  may,  if  they  forbear  and  forgive,  give 
way  one  to  the  other,  adjust  themselves  in  their  thinking  and 
their  manner  of  living,  -thus  smoothing  the  troubled  waters 
where  a  matrimonial  storm  is  brewing  and  the  waves  are 
running  high. 

If  men  and  women  joined  in  wedlock  have  the  right 
spirit  and  are  willing  both  to  do  their  duty  and  surrender 
their  self-will  one  to  the  other  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
adjust  their  differences  and  maintain  harmonious  relations, 
there  will  be  no  cause  or  need  to  resort  to  the  courts  for  relief. 
They  will  then  have  set  up  in  their  own  hearts  and  homes  their 
own  spiritual  tribunal,  the  highest  of  all  courts,  from  which 
there  are  no  appeals  and  whose  decisions  leave  no  sting,  no  dis¬ 
content,  no  bitterness  of  soul. 

Indeed  these  marital  troubles  and  disturbances,  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  farther  along  cannot  be  settled  by  man  made 
judicial  tribunals.  All  such  courts  can  do  is  to  separate  the 
sufferers  from  such  a  condition  or  decree  that  they  shall  remain 
in  the  state  of  misery  they  have  made  for  themselves,  or 
separate  and  live  apart  without  legal  sanction. 

Clearly  the  remedy  does  not  lie  here.  In  any  court  their 
sufferings  will  continue.  The  evil  effects  of  an  unhappy 
marriage  cannot  be  removed  and  the  minds  of  the  parties  to 
it  be  restored  to  a  state  of  peace  and  harmony  by  the  decree 
of  a  court  of  justice,  whatever  form  it  may  take.  The  mental 
condition  that  brought  about  the  trouble  must  be  healed  by 
resort  to  a  higher  tribunal  that  heals,  regenerates  and  har¬ 
monizes  all  minds. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  by  which  evil  may  operate  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  incompatibility  between  married  people. 
Chief  of  these  are  jealousy,  suspicion,  selfishness,  obstinacy, 
over-sensitiveness,  the  determination  to  have  one’s  own  way, 
conflicting  temperaments,  habits  and  tastes.  These,  and  many 
other  evils,  are  the  open  avenues  for  the  insidious  entry  into 
the  home  life  of  discord,  inharmony  and  unhappiness.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  keep  these  avenues  securely  closed.  If 
evil  once  finds  entrance  it  must  be  removed  or  it  will  broaden 
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its  influence,  poison  the  minds  of  its  victims  and  finally  destroy 
the  home.  It  calls  often  for  the  highest  degree  of  charity,  for¬ 
bearance  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  marital  duties  and 
obligations,  and  sympathetic  and  loving  charity  for  the  faults 
and  frailties  of  each  other. 

The  infelicities  of  married  life  culminating  often  in  such 
a  degree  of  incompatibility  that  life  together  becomes  intoler¬ 
able,  may  result  from  causes  which  are  of  themselves  entirely 
innocent,  such  as  the  different  but  innocent  habits,  tastes  and 
sentiments  of  husband  and  wife.  The  husband  may  be  a 
booklover  and  care  but  little  for  any  other  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  education  or  amusement.  Society,  the  mingling  with 
others,  the  places  of  amusement,  public  life  in  any  form,  may 
have  no  charm  for  him.  Immersed  in  his  books  he  forgets  and 
neglects  his  wife.  In  his  selfishness  he  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  see  that  he  is  depriving  her  of  the  things  that  make  life 
joyous  and  happy  to  her,  or  forces  her  to  take  her  pleasures 
alone  and  leave  him  in  the  solitary  enjoyment  of  his  beloved 
books. 

Joined  with  a  wife  who  cares  nothing  for  books,  but  looks 
to  society,  theaters,  balls,  clubs,  golf  and  the  giddy  away  from 
home  pleasures,  and  insists  upon  tearing  him  away  from  his 
home  and  his  books  to  follow  her  in  her  round  of  frivolous 
amusements,  what  can  be  expected  of  such  a  pair  but  discon¬ 
tent  with  each  other  and  an  unhappy  and  discordant  home. 
Both  of  them  may  lead  perfectly  innocent  lives,  in  their  own 
selfish  way,  but  their  ways  are  far  apart  or,  when  brought 
together,  are  conflicting  and  discordant. 

Then  comes  the  crucial  test  of  real  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  in  married  life.  Can  this  couple,  voluntarily  bound 
together  in  the  most  sacred  of  all  human  relations,  rise  above 
their  selfish  weakness  or  controlling  habits,  meet  each  other 
half  way  and  by  mutual  willing  and  loving  concessions  remove 
this  obstacle  to  their  happiness?  Or  can  they  go,  each  their 
own  way,  leaving  each  other  the  freedom  to  live  their  own 
lives  and  enjoy  their  own  pleasures  alone?  This  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  a  united  life  where  they  take  their  pleasures 
together,  but  it  is  better  than  joint  discord  and  inharmony. 

It  may  be  the  other  way.  The  wife  is  domestic  in  her 
tastes,  loving  her  home,  her  music,  and  all  the  delicate  and 
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tasteful  things  which,  to  those  who  enjoy  them,  makes  home 
and  home  life  a  perpetual  joy,  delicate,  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
refinements  of  life,  may  he  joined  with  a  husband  rough  and 
uncouth  in  his  manners,  who  loves  his  horses  and  his  dogs  and 
an  outdoor  life,  having  no  appreciation  of  their  home  as  she 
makes  it  for  him,  unclean  in  his  person  and  careless  in  his 
dress,  he  treats  his  home  while  he  is  in  it  more  like  a  stable  for 
his  horses  or  a  kennel  for  his  dogs  than  a  refined,  fastidiously 
kept  home  she  loves  and  enjoys  so  much.  She  has  the  sense 
that  it  is  impossible  to  live  his  life,  with  him,  and  he  cares 
nothing  for  the  life  that,  alone,  can  make  her  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  She  shudders  and  shrinks  from  his  manners,  he  has 
only  contempt  for  hers. 

It  is  amazing  that  two  such  people,  so  utterly  different  in 
their  tastes  and  the  things  that  make  up  life,  should  ever  come 
to  think  enough  of  each  other  to  marry,  but  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  see  a  delicate,  refined  and  sensitive  woman 
married  to  a  coarse,  unrefined,  uncouth  man,  and  sometimes, 
such  marriages  turn  out  happily.  It  is  because  both  of  them 
under  such  different  exteriors  having  such  opposite  tastes, 
have  the  goodness  and  the  courage  to  overcome,  or  so  compro¬ 
mise  these  different  characteristics  as  to  make  their  union  a 
happy  and  harmonious  one.  The  man  and  woman  who  can 
make  a  happy  and  contented  married  life  out  of  such  adverse 
conditions  are  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  only  instances  of  the  ad¬ 
verse,  sometimes  evil,  conditions  that  are  constantly  working 
to  separate  married  people,  break  up  their  homes,  and  cast 
their  children  out  on  to  the  cold  charities  of  the  world. 

Very  few  of  the  people,  upon  their  entry  into  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  have  any  clear  understanding  or  conception  of 
the  many  adverse  conditions  they  will  have  to  meet  in  the 
new  life  they  are  entering  upon,  and  as  a  consequence,  they 
are  ill-prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  them.  Many  of  them, 
more  it  seems  every  year,  fail  and  live  in  unhappiness  and 
misery,  or  seek  for  relief  in  the  divorce  courts. 

The  instances  I  have  mentioned  as  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  home  are  not  the  result  of  an  evil  mind  in  either  party. 
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They  are  implanted  in  their  very  natures  and  must  t>e  up¬ 
rooted  or  kept  under  control  to  insure  peaceful  family  rela¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  others  that  are  positively  evil  on  the 
part  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  the  parties.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  unite  in  marriage  for  sordid  or  selfish  reasons 
without  the  sustaining  quality  of  love,  or  any  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage.  If  they  miss  their  selfish 
objects,  having  nothing  better  or  higher  to  make  the  marriage 
a  success,  or  satisfactory  to  them,  trouble  and  separation  en¬ 
sue  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Such  marriages  as  these  are  casting  discredit  upon  the 
very  institution  of  marriage  and  encouraging  the  growing 
sentiment  that  free  love,  the  uniting  and  separation  of  people 
at  their  own  will,  without  the  sanction  or  safeguards  of  the 
law,  is  better  than  marriage.  I  say  the  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  free  love  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  sentiment 
is  growing  in  this  country.  Some  people  believe  in  it,  others 
say  why  should  we  have  marriages  when  so  many  of  them 
prove  failures  and  terminate  in  disgraceful  court  proceedings 
by  which  marriage  is  brought  into  disrepute  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  polluted  by  the  shocking  depravity  in  married 
life  flaunted  in  the  newspapers  that  is  adding  to  the  number  of 
divorces  by  their  shameless  publications  of  divorce  proceedings 
and  their  free  advertisement  of  the  ease  with  which  divorces 
may  be  obtained.  But  of  this  later. 

It  is  lamentable  beyond  measure  that  this  growing  senti¬ 
ment,  either  against  marriage  or  in  support  of  the  belief  in 
its  inutility,  should  be  entertained  even  by  a  few.  But  what 
can  one  expect.  The  revelations  of  the  courts  spread  broadcast 
over  the  world  by  a  venal,  corrupt  and  degrading  press,  are 
giving  vociferous  and  telling  support  to  the  sentiment  and  the 
haunting  fear  that  conditions  have  become  such  in  our  country 
that  marriage  is  a  failure  and  had  better  be  abolished.  The 
hope  for  better  things  rests  not  in  material  laws,  not  in  divorce, 
but  in  the  better  training  of  the  young,  the  elevation  of  thought 
of  married  people,  a  higher  sense  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  a  more  lofty 
appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage.  In  short,  the 
things  that  make  for  better  and  purer  lives  will  reduce  the 
number  of  divorces  as  nothing  else  can. 
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This  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that  the  world  has  been 
forced  to-  deal  with  since  time  began.  The  great  question 
is  how,  when,  and  by  what  means,  is  the  problem  to  be  rightly 
solved,  or  the  ever  present  claim  of  wrong  living  and  wrong 
thinking  with  their  attendant  evils,  be  mitigated  and  ulti¬ 
mately  destroyed.  Manifestly  it  must  be  by  right  living  and 
right  thinking.  The  world  must  be  regenerated,  bom  again, 
to  accomplish  this  wonderful  result. 

How  this  may,  and  will,  some  time,  be  brought  about  will 
be  considered  farther  along. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Club  Life 

HAVING  considered  in  a  general  way  some  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  happy  married  life,  let  ns  take 
np  some  of  the  specific  things  that  tend  to  deprave  the 
public  mind  as  affecting  marriage,  and  also  the  attractions  and 
temptations  that  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  lead  away  from 
the  home. 

It  may  be  well  in  the  beginning  to  consider  the  effect  on 
married  life  of  the  multitudinous  clubs  of  all  kinds,  for  both 
men  and  women,  that  have  grown  up  in  late  years.  This  is 
dangerous  ground  to  enter  upon.  Their  clubs  are  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  people,  both  men  and  women.  Whether 
as  affecting  marriage  and  divorce  they,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
are  making  conditions  better  or  worse  is  a  question  about 
which  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  and  much  dispute. 
Whether  their  influence  is  good  or  bad,  club  life  has  grown 
enormously  in  modern  times.  Whether  they  are  a  detriment  or 
an  aid  to  home  life  is  open  to  question.  That  they  have 
changed  the  lives  of  the  people  enormously  no  one  can  dispute. 
That  they  have  done  much  good,  in  many  ways,  is  beyond 
question.  Whether,  on  the  average  and  as  a  whole  they  have 
done  more  harm  than  good,  is  a  debatable  question. 

I  am  not  called  upon  in  this  connection  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  this  broad  question.  I  am  dealing  with  club  life, 
now,  only  as  it  affects  marriage  and  home  life.  Does  it  bring 
discord  and  unhappiness  into  the  homes  of  the  country  and 
increase  the  number  of  divorces,  or  does  it  not  ? 

Confined  to  this  one  phase  of  the  subject  its  effect  will 
still  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  There  will  be  found  many, 
especially  women,  who  maintain  stoutly  and  in  perfect  good 
faith  that  the  life  at  home  has  been  made  more  harmonious 
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and  agreeable  and  both  husbands  and  wives  made  happier  and 
better  contented  by  their  connection  with  their  clubs,  while 
others,  judging  from  their  individual  experience,  bear  witness 
to  the  contrary.  This  must  necessarily  depend  very  much  both 
upon  the  people  themselves  and  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  club.  A  mere  social  organization  depending  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  entertainment  on  bridge  whist  or  poker,  and  the 
like,  will  almost  certainly  do  much  more  harm  than  good, 
while  one  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  education,  culture, 
domestic  improvement  and  the  spread  of  general  information, 
if  properly  conducted,  must  certainly  do  much  good  and  tend 
greatly  to  better,  more  intelligent  and  more  companionable 
husbands  and  wives  in  their  home  lives  together.  It  affords 
them  wholesome  and  agreeable  subjects  of  conversation,  tends 
to  harmonize  their  thoughts,  and  take  them  more  or  less  out  of 
the  influence  of  more  frivolous  or  sordid  things.  Increased 
intelligence,  broader  education,  a  greater  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  understanding  of  the  things  that  are  transpiring  in  the 
world,  and  the  problems  that  are  confronting  the  people 
everywhere,  should,  and  most  generally  does,  make  married 
people  more  interesting  to  each  other  and  more  companionable 
in  their  daily  lives. 

A  married  pair  who  find  nothing  more  interesting,  edu¬ 
cational,  or  elevating  to  talk  about  than  mere  gossip  or  the 
commonplace  things,  may  well  tire  of  each  other  and  seek, 
outside  the  home,  for  more  interesting  things. 

So  the  kind  of  club  it  is,  and  what  it  does  for  its  members 
have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  influence  it  is  likely  to 
have  over  their  domestic  affairs,  good  or  evil.  There  are  many 
who  maintain  that  what  the  people  seek,  in  the  club,  as  a  diver¬ 
sion  and  relief  from  the  monotony,  confinement  and  often  the 
drudgery  of  the  home,  should  be  sought  and  found  in  the 
church.  But  modern  history  abundantly  proves  that  the 
church  does  not  meet  this  need.  No  doubt  the  churches  realize 
what  is  obviously  true,  that  their  influence  in  this  respect  is 
being  greatly  diminished  by  the  clubs,  especially  women’s 
clubs,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have,  many  of  them,  become 
little  better,  if  as  good,  as  their  rivals  the  clubs.  They  seek, 
in  many  peculiar  and  unchristian  ways  to  amuse  their 
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audiences  rather  than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion.  They 
are  neither  instructive  nor  elevating  in  their  ministration. 
The  ministers  of  such  churches,  in  order  to  hold  their  audiences 
and  increase  the  attendance  become  show  men,  sometimes 
mountebanks,  rather  than  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

But  this  is  a  diversion  from  my  subject.  I  am  not  treating 
the  interesting  and  important  subject  of  the  effect  of  the 
clubs  on  the  churches ;  but  it  is  a  very  enticing  subject. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  evil  influences  of  men ’s  clubs  may 
be  quite  different  in  kind  and  degree  from  those  of  women, 
but  in  the  one  most  important  effect,  namely,  the  tendency 
to  separate  man  and  wife  in  their  daily  lives,  there  is  but  little 
difference  between  them  except  that  there  is  a  greater  amount 
and  degree  of  night  life  in  the  men’s  clubs,  more  dissipation 
and  indulgnce  in  bad  habits,  drinking,  gambling,  smoking  and 
the  like,  so  the  men ’s  clubs  not  only  keep  them  away  from  home 
but  subject  them  to  temptations,  to  evil  and  degrading  habits 
that  make  them  in  some  respects  objectionable  and  less 
attractive  husbands  when  they  are  at  home. 

On  the  whole  there  is  far  less  excuse  for  men’s  clubs  than 
of  those  for  women.  The  husband  is,  as  a  rule,  out  in  the 
world  during  the  day,  seeing  life,  mingling  with  other  people 
and  enjoying  in  one  way  or  another  the  away  from  home 
pleasures  and  diversions.  To  him,  if  he  has  a  good  wife  and  a 
well  conducted  and  attractive  home  the  change  frrom  his 
business  and  his  contact,  with  the  outside  world  to  his  home 
should  be  pleasing  and  altogether  sufficient  diversion,  a  haven 
of  rest  and  peace,  and  a  refuge  from  temptation,  undesirable 
associations,  questionable  habits  and  a  useless  waste  of  time. 
With  the  wife  it  is  greatly  different.  Her  days  are  spent  at 
home  in  ever  recurring  monotonous  household  cares  and  worries, 
engaged  in  work  that  is  tedious  and  uninteresting  that  she 
looks  upon  as  mere  drudgery.  She  sees  no  one.  There  is 
nothing  to  relieve  her  mind  from  the  tedious,  grinding  house¬ 
hold  work,  day  in  and  day  out.  She  may  be  able  to  hire  help 
and  thus  relieve  herself  from  the  drudgery  of  household  work, 
but  in  this  day  domestic  help  is  so  inefficient  and  unreliable 
that  the  care  of  the  home  is  very  little  less  wearisome  and 
the  mental  strain  is  even  greater  than  if  she  did  her  own  work. 

This  woman  naturally  craves  recreation,  outside  associa¬ 
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tions,  diversions  and  amusements.  She  needs  them.  If  she 
cannot  have  them  with  her  hubsand,  she  must  have  them  with¬ 
out  him.  The  woman’s  club  furnishes  her  this  opportunity 
and  she  takes  it. 

The  cry  of  the  modern  woman  is  for  greater  liberty, 
freedom,  independence  and  privileges.  She  wants  to  be  like 
a  man  with  all  a  man’s  opportunities  and  privileges.  With 
some  of  them  this  yearning  for  freedom  and  independence 
becomes  a  dangerous  obsession.  They  are  altogether  too  apt 
to  seek  freedom  from  their  husbands.  They  insist  upon  their 
independence  of  his  wishes  or  control.  They  assert  their 
right  to  do  as  they  please,  to  go  when  and  where  they  like, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  their  husbands.  The  obligations 
of  marriage  and  the  duties  of  wifehood  are  no  restraint  to 
them.  Such  women  are'  unfit  to  be  wives.  They  soon  make 
their  married  life  a  mockery  and  lay  the  foundation  for  dis¬ 
cord  and  unhappiness  and  ultimately  a  divorce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  the 
master  over  his  wife  and  denies  her  the  innocent  recreation, 
freedom  and  independence  in  reason  that  she  craves,  is  unfit 
to  be  a  husband.  Neither  of  them  has  the  right  to  command  or 
rule  over  the  other,  but  both  of  them  must  respect  their  mar¬ 
riage  vows  and  acknowledge  themselves  bound  by  the  duties 
and  obligations  they  took  upon  themselves  by  entering  into 
the  marriage  relation.  The  great  question,  and  one  that  has 
become  a  modern  day  problem  fraught  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  is  how  far  both  men  and  women  must  be  re¬ 
strained  of  their  freedom  and  independence  by  marriage. 

Some  people  insist  that  married  they  can  be  just  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  when  they  were  single,  but  this  is  impossible.  Such 
a  view  of  things  acted  upon  after  marriage  will  soon  make 
shipwreck  of  the  married  relation.  In  the  nature  of  things 
both  parties  to  the  marriage  contract  surrender  enough  of  their 
independence  to  act  in  harmony  with  each  other  making  such 
concessions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the 
solemn  contract  they  have  entered  upon  with  all  that  it  implies. 

There  is  very  great  danger  that  the  spirit  of  independence 
for  women  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  may  be  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  Independence  may  degenerate 
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into  wilful  disobedience  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  license  take  the  place  of  liberty,  which  will  inevitably 
result  in  marital  disaster.  The  intelligent  and  conscientious 
wife  will  demand  no  greater  liberty  or  independence  than  is 
consistent  with  her  obligations  to  her  husband,  her  children 
and  her  household  duties,  and  the  right  minded  and 
appreciative  husband  will  willingly  and  gladly  accord  her  such 
rights  and  privileges. 

Within  these  wholesome  and  necessary  limitations  club 
life,  for  women,  if  they  attend  clubs  of  the  right  sort,  cannot 
be  objectionable.  On  the  contrary  the  home  life  of  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  may  thus  be  made  more  interesting  and  agree¬ 
able  and  add  to  the  felicities  of  married  life. 

What  is  said  of  women  is  equally  true  of  men.  Associa¬ 
tion  with  other  men,  within  reasonable  limits,  in  the  right  sort 
of  club,  whether  commercial  or  social,  should  make  a  man  a 
better,  more  interesting  husband. 

For  both  of  them  these  outside  associations  bring  new 
life  and  interest  into  the  home  and  help  to  lessen  its  monotony 
and  to  make  it  more  interesting  and  more  a  means  of  higher 
education,  more  intelligent  living,  a  greater  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  current  events,  and  of  making  their  children 
and  themselves  better  and  more  useful  citizens ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  must  be  the  right  kind  of  club,  and 
home  life  must  not  by  either  party  be  subordinated  to  club 
life.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  conflict  with  each  other. 
Club  life  must  be  condemned  altogether  if  it  is  not  an  aid,  sup¬ 
port  and  enrichment  of  the  right  kind  of  home.  And  right 
here  is  where  the  trouble  may  and  sometimes  does  arise.  The 
wife  who  neglects  her  home  and  her  husband  and  children  to 
attend,  or  perform  what  she  conceives  to  be  her  duty  to  her 
club,  may  confidently  look  forward  to  domestic  troubles  and 
discord  at  home.  Where  the  two  conflict,  home  duties  must 
come  first.  The  husband  who  neglects  his  home  and  family 
and  spends  his  nights  at  his  club,  needs  to  be  reformed.  Such 
a  habit  on  the  part  of  married  men  is  one  of  the  prolific  sources 
of  family  discord  and  domestic  troubles  that  culminate  in 
sparation  and  divorcee. 

The  safe  and  rightful  place  of  both  husbands  and  wives 
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after  the  cares  of  the  day  are  over  is  at  home,  unless  they 
seek  diversion  and  pleasure  elsewhere  together. 

Married  people,  however,  should  not  make  themselves 
slaves  to  their  home  or  their  home  duties.  They  may  become 
tired  of  each  other’s  company.  To  be  happy  and  contented 
they  must  see  something  of  the  outside  world  and  join  in  its 
innocent  pleasures  and  amusements  and  seek  intellectual  and 
educational  pursuits  to  make  themselves  more  intelligent  and 
interesting  companions  for  each  other. 

The  man  or  woman  who  does  not  love  books  and  seek 
pleasures  and  intellectual  advancement  by  their  reading  and 
study  misses  much  of  the  best  of  life,  but  the  reading  of  books 
is  not  enough.  Contact  with  the  living  world  is  necessary  to  a 
full  and  well-rounded  life.  That  all  married  people  should 
learn  and  practice.  Unity  of  sentiment  and  practice  in  this 
particular  will  add  much  to  the  joys  of  married  life. 

The  husband  or  wife  who  makes  the  club  a  rival  to  the 
home  and  brings  the  two  in  conflict  commits  a  grave  offense  not 
only  against  the  home  but  against  society  in  general.  Clubs 
for  either  men  or  women  are  not  necessary  to  human  happiness 
or  human  progress,  but  happy  and  well-regulated  and  con¬ 
ducted  homes  are  the  foundation  of  civilization,  social  purity, 
respectable  patriotic  citizenship  and  free  and  enlightened 
government. 

For  the  protection  of  the  women  who  are  crying  out  for 
greater  liberty  and  more  independence,  marriage  and  the  home 
must  be  preserved.  There  is  no  more  independent  or  better 
protected  woman  than  the  wife  of  a  good  husband,  the  mother 
of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  and  the  mistress  of  a  happy 
home.  She  has  her  cares  and  her  troubles  as  well  as  the  joys 
of  married  life,  but  what  human  life  is  without  its  cares,  its 
burdens  and  its  sorrows. 

The  woman  who  loves  and  values  her  home  and  its  advan¬ 
tages  will  not  allow  the  influences  of  club  life  to  interfere  with 
her  duty  to  cherish  and  support  it. 

Volumes  might  be  written  about  the  things,  great  and 
small,  good  and  bad,  that  enter  into  the  lives  of  two  people 
joined  for  life  in  the  sacred  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  For 
good  or  evil  they  make  their  own  future.  Human  laws  cannot 
help  them.  Within  their  home  they  are  their  own  lawmakers. 
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They  may  in  the  beginning  lay  the  solid  foundation  for  a 
happy,  prosperous  and  joyous  life  together  and  by  their  future 
conduct  build  upon  it  a  structure  of  love,  harmony  and  peace 
that  will  last  to  the  end ;  or  they  may  early  sow  the  seeds  of 
inharmony  and  discord  that  in  their  fruition  will  wreck  their 
home  and  their  hopes  of  a  happy  married  life. 
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Women  in  Business 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  women’s  assumed  in¬ 
dependence  is  their  entrance  into  business  in  competition 
with  men.  What  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  this 
radical  innovation  in  the  business  and  social  life  of  the  country 
cannot  be  foretold.  It  may  be  considered  as  it  has  and  may 
affect  the  individual  woman,  the  family,  the  relation  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  society,  and  the  business  and  industrial  world. 
It  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  kind  of  business  the  woman 
enters  upon,  the  character  of  her  associates  and  employees,  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  the  business,  whether  honestly  and  up¬ 
rightly  or  the  reverse,  and  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
woman  herself. 

The  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted  at  the  present 
day  cannot  be  inviting  to  a  sincerely  honest  and  right  minded 
woman.  At  her  first  entrance  into  the  world  of  business  she 
will  be  shocked  and  disheartened  at  the  dishonesty  and  human 
depravity  it  reveals  to  her.  If  she  has  the  courage,  after  its 
first  revelation,  to  stay  with  it,  she  is  more  than  likely  to 
sink  to  the  business  standard  of  honesty  or  dishonesty  and  try 
to  comfort  a  guilty  conscience  by  doing  as  the  others  do,  insist 
that  it  is  the  only  way  business  can  be  carried  on  successfully. 

The  average  business  man,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  buying 
and  selling,  lies  and  cheats,  deceives  his  customers  and  re¬ 
sorts  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  devices,  honest  and  dishonest, 
generally  fraudulent  and  dishonest,  to  circumvent  and  defeat 
his  competitors  in  the  struggle  for  wealth. 

A  few  years  since,  at  a  banquet  of  business  men,  I  was 
seated  beside  a  prominent  and  wealthy  merchant.  He  seemed 
to  take  peculiar  delight  in  telling  those  near  enough  to  hear 
him  how  he  had  trapped  and  ruined  one  of  his  competitors. 
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He  said  the  man  had  in  some  way  I  do  not  now  remember  how, 
got  the  advantage  of  him  in  business  and  he  determined  then 
that  he  woukl  get  even  with  him,  and  he  waited  and  watched 
for  his  chance  and  when  it  came  and  the  man  was  brought 
under  his  power,  he  “crushed  him.”  This  was  his  idea  of 
“business.”  The  incident  filled  me  with  indignation  and  con¬ 
tempt.  This  man  was  a  typical  business  man  of  modern  times. 
There  are  plenty  like  him.  He  was  once  a  poor  man  and  com¬ 
menced  business  in  a  very  small  way.  To-day  he  lives  in  a 
mansion  and  has  his  millions. 

Men  of  his  kind  cheat  their  customers  by  misleading  them 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  things  they  sell,  and  overcharging  them 
for  the  things  they  buy,  at  the  same  time  paying  his  employees 
starvation  wages.  No  man  ever  became  a  millionaire  by  con¬ 
ducting  a  fair  and  honest  mercantile  business  at  an  honest  and 
reasonable  profit.  He  piles  up  his  dollars  by  oppressing  his 
customers  on  the  one  side  and  his  employees  on  the  other.  He 
catches  them  coming  and  going  and  when  he  gets  them  and 
amassses  a  great  fortune,  he  studies  and  practices  the  most 
devious  ways  of  avoiding  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  like 
that  of  paying  taxes  to  carry  on  the  government  under  the 
protection  of  which  he  gathered  in  his  swollen  fortune. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  instance  of  this,  common  among 
business  men,  that  fell  directly  under  my  observation.  In  the 
state  where  the  incident  occurred  a  certain  day  in  the  year  was 
fixed  by  law  when  taxes  accrued  and  became  a  lien.  The  tax¬ 
payer  was  required  to  make  return  under  oath  of  the  property 
owned  by  him  on  that  day,  including  money  on  hand.  The 
law  also  exempted  money  in  savings  banks  from  taxation.  I 
was  called  upon  to  transact  some  business  for  one  of  the 
leading  citizens,  the  president  of  one  of  the  leading  banks,  who 
was  highly  respected  as  a  citizen  of  probity  and  sterling  in¬ 
tegrity,  was  an  active  and  devoted  member  of  one  of  the 
leading  and  fashionable  protestant  churches  of  the  city,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  upright,  Christian  man. 

In  the  transaction  of  the  business  in  hand  the  fact  was 
disclosed  that,  in  order  to  escape  its  just  liability  for  taxes, 
his  bank  was  in  the  habit,  just  before  the  day  when  taxes 
accrued,  of  depositing  its  money  on  hand  in  a  savings  bank  so 
it  could  show  in  its  sworn  return  that  it  was  in  a  savings  bank 
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and  therefore  free  from  taxation,  and,  when  that  day  had 
passed,  it  drew  out  the  money  from  the  savings  hank  and 
deposited  it  in  its  own  vaults.  Thus,  this  man,  rated  as  a  good 
citizen  and  an  upright  business  man,  through  the  bank  of 
which  he  was  president,  was  cheating  his  state  and  county  out 
of  thousands  of  dollars  that  the  bank  justly  owed.  I  said  to 
him,  “If  such  men  as  you  avoid  paying  your  taxes  by  such  a 
device,  what  can  you  expect  of  others  less  favored?”  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  “We  must  save  all  we  can,” 
and  that  was  all. 

This  man  died  a  few  years  since  rich  and  loaded  with 
honors  and  lauded  for  his  upright  character  and  good  works, 
but  he  died  knowing  in  his  own  heart  that  he  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  cheat  and  a  fraud  just  to  save  a  little  more  money 
that  he  did  not  need,  but  again,  this  was  ‘  ‘  business.  7 7 

Not  all  business  men  are  dishonest.  None  of  them  will 
admit  themselves  to  be  so,  by  reason  of  the  objectionable  means 
resorted  to  by  them  to  increase  business  and  profits.  They 
seem  to  look  upon  these  things  as  a  part  of  the  legitimate 
efforts  they  must  make  for  success  in  the  competitive  struggle 
for  business.  The  men  at  the  head  of  large  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  destroy  competition  in 
a  most  successful  way  by  the  sheer  force  of  overpowering 
wealth.  They  crush  out  the  business  life  of  smaller  and 
weaker  competitors  by  underselling  the  commodities  in  which 
they  are  dealing,  even  at  a  loss  to  themselves,  until  they  drive 
them  out  of  business  either  by  buying  them  out  or  leaving  their 
business  to  die,  thus  giving  the  octopus  pirate  a  monopoly 
which  enables  ‘  ‘  big  business 7  7  to  increase  prices  at  will,  recoup 
what  they  lost  in  driving  out  competition,  and  make  still 
greater  profits  in  the  future.  Thus  have  small  and  worthy 
business  concerns  been  ruined  and  driven  out  of  business  by 
dishonest  and  oppressive  means  and  the  customers  of  the 
trade  fleeced  through  inflated  prices. 

It  was  to  suppress  this  manner  of  doing  business  that 
laws  known  as  “anti-trust  laws77  were  enacted  by  Congress 
and  by  state  legislatures  to  prevent  monopolies  in  business, 
but  they  have  had  very  little  effect  in  preventing  such  prac¬ 
tices.  People  cannot  be  made  honest  or  humane  by  law. 

Now  what  may  be  expected  of  a  good  woman  who  enters 
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business  and  trade  and  finds  it  governed  by  such  a  standard  ? 
Is  she  going  to  become  one  of  the  apologists  for  such  business 
standards  and  become  a  business  woman  of  this  brand,  or  is 
she  going  to  practice  honesty  and  fair  dealing  herself  and 
endeavor  to  raise  business  standards  to  a  higher  level?  Is 
she  going  to  live  a  life  that  will  support  the  higher  standards 
of  home  life  and  the  marital  relations  or  will  she  retrograde 
in  her  domestic  life,  as  she  falls  under  the  deleterious  influences 
of  loose,  dishonest  and  degrading  business  life  and  methods? 
That  depends  on  the  woman. 

There  are  thousands  of  good  women  who  have  remained 
good  women  of  high  ideals  after  long  experience  in  business 
life.  Such  women  help  to  purify  business,  elevate  its  standards 
and  make  it  more  honest,  more  free  from  the  unworthy  tricks 
and  devices  of  trade,  women  who  carry  their  ideas  of  pure 
and  elevating  home  life  into  the  struggles  and  strivings  of  the 
life  of  business.  Such  women  are  needed  in  business  as  they 
are  needed  in  every  walk  of  human  life,  to  make  the  world 
purer,  sweeter,  more  upright  and  more  humane. 

There  are  other  women,  less  honest,  less  strong,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  higher  ideals  of  life,  who  are  dragged  down¬ 
ward  by  the  influences  of  dishonest  and  degrading  business 
methods  and  customs.  Such  women  help  to  degrade  business 
still  more.  They  are  willing  and  eager  to  join  in  the  game 
and  practice  the  fraudulent  and  oppressive  methods  of  dis¬ 
honest  business.  Such  practices  undermine  her  own  good 
character.  She  becomes  the  tool  of  dishonest  men,  the  instru¬ 
ment  through  which  they  amass  wealth  by  dishonest,  ques¬ 
tionable  and  oppressive  means.  When,  by  this  sort  of  educa¬ 
tion,  she  becomes  untrustworthy,  untruthful  and  lacking  the 
fundamental  elements  of  a  worthy  and  upright  life  in  business, 
she  will,  as  a  consequence,  become  unworthy  and  not  to  be 
trusted  at  home  and  in  society.  If  she  is  a  married  woman 
and  learns  to  lie  and  cheat  and  deceive  men  in  business,  she 
will  more  than  likely  do  the  same  with  her  husband  and  her 
children.  A  loose  and  dishonorable  business  woman  is  more 
than  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  loose  and  unreliable  wife  and 
mother  and  be  the  means  of  debasing  womanhood  and  society. 
The  bloom  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of  true  womanhood  has 
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been  overcast  by  the  veneer  of  evil  associations  and  practices 
taken  on  as  a  part  of  her  business  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  may  properly  be  taken 
into  account  in  consideration  of  the  effect  on  the  social  and 
domestic  life  of  the  entry  of  women  into  business. 

The  moral  effects  of  this  modern  change  in  the  affairs  of 
women  is  in  many  ways  a  matter  of  even  more  serious  im¬ 
port.  Just  so  far  as  a  woman  is  immersed  in  business  and 
devotes  her  time  to  it,  just  so  far  does  she  surrender  her  home 
life.  To  that  extent  the  influences  of  the  home  are  superseded 
by  the  influences  of  business,  she  surrenders  that  far,  the 
association  and  the  companionship  of  her  husband  to  that  of 
other  men  with,  or  for  whom  she  is  in  business,  and  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  a  business  life  alienates  her  from  her  domestic  life, 
associations  and  interests,  and  altogether  too  often  her  environ¬ 
ment  and  her  close  business  relations  and  association  with 
some  other  man  alienates  her  affections  from  her  husband, 
destroys  her  interest  in  her  domestic  pleasures  and  duties, 
and  ultimately  breaks  up  her  home  and  brings  her  to  the 
divorce  courts. 

On  the  other  hand  the  unworthy  and  designing  woman 
who  enters  into  business  is  often  the  destructive  instrument 
by  which  men  with  whom  she  associates  in  close  business  rela- 
fions  are  alienated  from  their  wives  and  other  homes  destroyed. 
The  judges  of  the  divorce  courts  listen  to  many  stories  of  this 
kind  and  many  divorces  are  the  result  of  such  conditions. 

After  all  the  greatest  concern  must  be  felt  for  the  young 
and  inexperienced  girls  who  are  going  into  business  in  its 
various  branches,  severed  from  their  wholesome  home  in¬ 
fluences  and  thrown  into  this  seething  and  exciting  condition 
of  human  struggle  and  selfish  greed  for  wealth  and  power, 
mingling  with  men  the  aim  of  most  of  whom  is  material  suc¬ 
cess  and  that  alone  and  for  which  everything  else  is  sacrificed. 

There  are  many  good  men  in  business  with  whom  these 
innocent  girls  are  as  safe  as  they  were  in  the  security  of  their 
own  homes,  and  who  will  respect,  cherish  and  protect  their 
good  names  as  they  would  those  of  their  own  daughters,  but 
there  are  others  whose  very  presence  is  a  contamination  of 
the  young  and  innocent.  It  is  from  these  human  vultures 
that  they  need  most  of  all  to  be  protected.  It  is  by  such  as 
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these  that  many  young  and  hitherto  innocent  lives  are  ruined 
and  their  future  lives  wrecked.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
dangers  to  young  women  who  enter  into  business  pursuits  is 
from  their  employers  alone.  Their  business  associates,  their 
co-employees  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  daily  and  inti¬ 
mate  association  may  be  and  often  are  their  greatest  source 
of  danger,  especially  where  they  are  congregated  in  large 
numbers.  In  such  gatherings  it  must  be  expected  that  some, 
often  many  of  them,  are  those  with  whom  no  worthy,  innocent 
and  refined  woman  should  associate.  The  danger  is  that  she 
may  be  tempted  into  their  ways  and  her  life  be  coarsened, 
degraded  and  ultimately  brought  down  to  their  level  by  these 
evil  associations. 

Among  the  worst  of  the  different  branches  of  business 
which  young  women  are  employed  in  large  and  increasing 
numbers  is  the  large  department  stores.  The  employment  is 
considered  genteel  and  is  usually  attractive  to  young  women 
seeking  a  livelihood.  It  is,  in  itself,  no  reflection  upon  a  young 
woman  to  be  employed  in  a  department  store.  Many  women 
so  employed  are  women  of  intelligence,  refinement  and  unim¬ 
peachable  character,  but  many  of  them  are  not.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  comer  with  the  better  element  of  her  co-employees 
will  be  her  salvation,  but  if  she  falls  under  the  influence  of 
and  associates  with  the  other  class  her  condition  is  precarious 
and  may  lead  to  her  fall  into  evil  ways. 

Besides  this  the  pay  for  such  employment  is  proverbially 
meager  and  insufficient  to  keep  the  employees  in  the  way  they 
are  expected  to  live  and  dress.  Thus  is  presented  the  necessity 
of  making  additional  money  in  the  way  that  woman  alone  can 
make  money.  The  temptation  to  make  life  easier  and  less 
sordid,  in  this  way,  is  an  ever  present  one  that  is  often  yielded 
to,  leading  by  degrees  to  a  dissolute  and  depraved  life.  To 
make  matters  worse  there  is  a  common  belief  that  many  women 
engaged  in  this  line  of  business  are  of  this  class,  thus  de¬ 
grading  them,  more  or  less,  as  a  class,  in  the  public  estimation. 
Of  course  this  estimate  of  them,  in  the  mass,  is  entirely  unjust 
to  many  of  them  who  are  deserving  of  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public. 

Again  it  is  currently  spread  about  that  employees  of  this 
class  often  exact  from  their  women  employees  submission  to 
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their  desires  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  their  continued 
retention,  and  that  many  submit,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to 
these  terms.  If  true  as  it  no  doubt  is  in  some  cases  it  is 
a  humiliating  condition  that  reflects  upon  the  whole  body  of 
such  employees  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 

Say  what  we  may,  however,  about  the  disadvantage  and 
dangers  of  the  participation  of  women  in  business  pursuits 
and  its  undoubted  deleterious  effects  on  their  home  lives  and 
the  institution  of  marriage,  it  is  a  condition  that  has  come  to 
stay  and  whatever  its  effects  on  the  marriage  relation  and 
on  society,  it  must  be  endured.  And  its  benefits  must  not 
be  overlooked  or  discounted.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
thousands  of  young  girls  and  women  have  been  benefited 
enormously  in  a  material  way  by  the  opportunity  given 
them  to  earn  their  own  living.  It  has  saved  many  from 
deprivation  and  want,  made  them  free  and  independent  with 
the  power  to  shape  their  own  future  lives.  If  they  fail,  the 
responsibility  is  theirs.  If  they  succeed,  the  honor  belongs  to 
them.  Thousands  of  families  in  this  country  are  supported 
and  kept  from  want  by  the  labors  in  business  of  one  woman  of 
the  family.  Women  as  a  class  are  undoubtedly  better  edu¬ 
cated,  better  able  to  cope  with  the  life  problems  that  confront 
us  all,  less  dependent  upon  charity  or  the  help  of  others.  The 
woman  who  works  has  her  own  well-earned  money  to  spend, 
as  she  pleases,  which,  to  most  women,  is  a  great  boon.  The 
woman  who  must  call  upon  her  husband  even,  day  by  day, 
however  willing  and  generous  he  may  be,  often  looks  upon  it, 
without  cause  I  think,  as  a  sort  of  degradation,  as  a  humilia¬ 
ting  state  of  dependence  that  is  humiliating  to  a  spirited  and 
self-reliant  woman.  If  the  husband  is  unwilling  and  un¬ 
generous  the  condition  is  much  worse,  and  to  some,  intolerable. 
A  woman  thus  situated  very  justly  rebels  against  it  and  seeks 
relief  by  earning  her  own  money.  It  is  a  source  of  escape 
from  a  life  that,  if  continued,  will  almost  certainly  make  the 
home  unhappy  and  lead  to  a  divorce  for  1  ‘  failure  to  provide,  ’  ’ 
of  which  there  are  many. 

So,  while  the  entry  of  women  into  business  adds  to  the 
number  of  divorces  it  sometimes  prevents  them.  Looking  at 
it  from  a  purely  material  standpoint — the  widespread  business 
point  of  view,  there  can  be  but  little  reasonable  doubt  that 
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women  in  business  has  been  a  great  benefit.  Taken  as  a  class 
they  have  in  a  remarkable  degree  proved  their  qualifications, 
adaptability,  efficiency  and  trustworthiness  in  all  lines  of 
business  employment.  They  have  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  in  some  kinds  of  business  they  are  superior  to  men,  and, 
in  most  of  them,  their  equals.  Millions  of  women  are  proving 
this  every  day. 

Then  it  may  well  be  asked  why  should  not  women  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  It  is  a  pertinent  and  a  very  important 
question,  one  that  cannot  be  easily  or  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  about  which  there  will  always  be  Honest  difference  of 
opinion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  being  considered 
here  solely  as  it  affects  the  life  of  the  home,  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  and  their  children.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  it  brings  to  the  wife,  and  the  other  advantages  that  ac¬ 
crue  to  her  cannot  be  taken  alone  as  determinative  of  the 
question.  Her  husband,  her  home,  her  marital  relations,  their 
duties  and  obligations,  and  her  children,  if  she  allows  herself 
to  have  any,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  entry  of  the  woman  into 
business  is  a  strong  inducement  for  her  to  avoid  having 
children,  which,  of  itself,  is  an  evil  of  no  small  concern.  It 
not  only  strikes  at  the  legitimate  propagation  and  perpetuation 
of  the  race,  but  it  makes  unhappy  and  discontented  homes, 
Marriage  without  children  is  unnatural  and  one  of  the  great 
disappointments  to  the  right  sort  of  married  people,  and 
detrimental  to  the  state  and  to  society.  The  woman  in  business 
is  an  enemy  to  this  important  source  of  human  happiness  and 
the  interests  of  humanity. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  too  that  the  very  independence  that 
is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  that  her  entry  into  business  affords 
the  woman,  is  the  antithesis  of  the  independence  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  and,  not  infrequently,  is  felt  by  him  to  be  a  reflection 
upon  and  a  humiliation  of  him.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  support  and  supply  all 
the  needs  and  reasonable  wants  of  the  wife.  Indeed  the  law 
makes  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  Consequently  the  moment  that 
his  wife  commences  to  support  herself  by  taking  business  em¬ 
ployment,  his  neighbors  begin  to  point  the  finger  of  contempt 
at  the  husband  and  to  say  ‘  ‘  He  will  not  support  his  wife.  She 
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has  been  compelled  to  work  for  her  own  living.”  A  man  of 
any  independence  of  spirit  naturally  resents  the  act  of  his 
wife  that  puts  him  in  this  equivocal  and  humiliating  condition, 
as  well  he  may.  Thus  her  entry  into  business,  of  itself,  sows 
the  seeds  of  discord  between  them  that  may  in  the  end  result 
in  serious  trouble. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  first  duty  of  a  married 
woman  is  to  her  home  and  her  family.  Anything  that  con¬ 
flicts  with  this  primary  duty  is  an  enemy  of  the  home  and  more 
than  likely  to  bring  trouble.  There  may  be  husbands  who  do 
not  care,  who  are  content  to  allow  their  wives  to  leave  their 
homes  and  go  out  to  work,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are 
few  in  number.  It  is  not  conducive  to  wholesome  living. 

I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  where  the  wife  leaves 
her  home  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  neglects  her  home 
duties,  voluntarily,  unnecessarily  and  for  her  own  benefit  in 
the  greater  degree  of  freedom  and  independence  it  affords 
her.  That  is  an  exceedingly  selfish  way  of  looking  at  it,  but 
with  most  women  it  is  the  chief  justification  for  the  wife  taking 
this  course. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  husband,  however  willing 
and  anxious  he  may  be  to  do  so,  is  unable  for  some  justifiable 
reason  to  support  his  wife,  or  even  himself.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  wife  to  go  into  business 
to  support  herself  but  it  is  her  duty  not  only  to  support  herself 
but  to  support  her  husband  as  well.  The  duty  to  support  the 
wife  and  family  rests  primarily  upon  the  husband,  but  if,  for 
good  reason,  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  duty  shifts  to  the  wife. 
The  obligation  is  mutual.  And  the  strongest  reasons  against 
married  women  going  into  business  can  not  apply  to  the  un¬ 
married.  In  their  case  it  is  entirely  proper  that  they  should, 
in  this  way,  support  themselves.  It  is  objectionable  however, 
as  it  may  injuriously  affect  their  own  lives  as  above  pointed 
out,  and,  too,  because  it  tends  to  prevent  their  entering  the 
marriage  state  that  every  good  woman  should  look  forward  to 
as  best  for  her,  for  the  state,  and  for  society. 

Laying  aside  all  question  of  morals  as  affected  by  the 
freer  association  of  women  with  men  in  business,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  to  inquire  into  its  effect  on  their  per¬ 
sonality,  their  characteristics,  their  dispositions,  their  tastes, 
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their  likes  and  dislikes  and  their  general  outlook  on  life.  Of 
course  its  effects  in  these  ways,  depend  the  same  as  in  other 
things  both  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  in  which  a 
woman  engages  and  her  own  nature,  disposition  and  character. 

The  sure  and  inevitable  effect  on  a  woman  of  a  business 
life  is  to  make  her  more  manly  or  mannish  and  less  womanly. 
She  takes  on  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  men  and  loses  in  lesser 
or  greater  degree  the  things  of  home,  the  womanly  household 
things  that  once  occupied  her  mind  and  had  her  undivided 
and  sympathetic  attention.  She  comes  to  think  as  men  think. 
Her  aspirations  are  manly  aspirations.  Many  lines  of  business 
are  games  of  chance.  In  their  essence  they  differ  but  little 
from  gambling.  This  kind  of  business  appeals  to  many  women. 
They  love  to  speculate  and  take  chances.  They  become  in¬ 
fatuated  with  it.  They  are  soon  so  immersed  in  it  that  the 
prosy  unexciting  hundrum  occupation  of  looking  after  the 
home,  the  care  of  the  lives  and  interests  of  her  husband  and 
her  children  cease  to  be  interesting.  To  her  excited  mind  they 
first  cease  to  be  interesting,  then  become  a  matter  of  dread  and 
discontent.  As  a  natural  and  inevitable  result,  her  home  duties 
are  neglected,  her  affections  for  her  family  alienated,  and  the 
domestic  pursuits  that  once  filled  her  mind  interest  her  no 
longer.  This  condition  of  mind,  this  revolution  in  her  life, 
her  aspirations,  her  sympathies,  change  her  whole  attitude 
towards  the  things  that  filled  her  mind  with  the  joys  of  true 
domestic  life,  make  her  home  a  place  of  discontent,  often  of 
desolation,  and,  in  the  final  outcome,  separates  her  from  her 
home  and  her  husband  and  brings  her  to  the  divorce  court  with 
other  unfortunate  discontents. 

This  of  course  is  not  always  so.  There  are  women  strong 
enough  and  loyal  enough  to  their  homes  and  their  marital 
duties  to  meet  the  calls  of  both  business  and  home  and  main¬ 
tain  their  equilibrium.  I  am  not  speaking,  now,  of  specific 
cases,  or  of  industrial  women,  but  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
this  radical  modern  change  in  a  woman’s  life.  There  are 
usually  exceptions  to  all  general  rules.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
very  strongly  that  the  woman  that  can  and  does  maintain  her 
real  womanhood  that  means  so  much  to  humanity,  her  full  and 
undivided  loyalty  to  and  sympathy  for  home  and  its  duties 
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as  against  the  fascinations  and  temptations  of  her  business 
pursuits,  is  an  exception. 

The  independence  of  women  and  their  freedom  from 
household  cares,  is,  of  itself,  a  great  temptation  for  most 
women,  hut  it  is  a  species  of  independence  that  may,  and 
often  does,  cost  too  much.  There  is  no  prouder  position  than 
that  of  the  head  of  a  well  kept,  well  regulated  home.  The  home 
is  the  one  place  where  love,  peace  and  contentment  should 
reign  supreme.  There  are  too  many  men  who  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  as  they  should  the  blessings  of  home  life  or  the  care  and 
burden  imposed  on  the  wife  and  mother  of  making  home  a 
place  of  happiness  and  contentment.  This  burden  should  not 
be  borne  by  the  wife  alone.  The  husband  should  bear  his  share 
of  it.  The  wife’s  will  should  be  supreme  in  her  own  household. 
The  husband  should  do  everything  and  provide  everything 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  do  her  part,  and  with  it,  should  show 
his  affection  for  her  and  his  appreciation  of  all  that  she  is 
doing  for  his  comfort  and  happiness.  If  all  husbands  had  done 
this  much  to  make  home  more  comfortable  and  the  household 
duties  of  the  wife  less  burdensome  and  irksome  there  would  be 
thousands  more  women  happy  and  contented  in  their  natural 
sphere  of  life  duties,  and  thousands  less  unhappy,  lonely  and 
discontented  women  in  business. 

After  all,  say  what  one  may  about  women ’s  independence 
and  freedom  and  the  advantage  to  them  of  earning  their  own 
living,  there  is  no  place  in  life  where  a  woman  is  more  blessed 
and  happier  and  more  contented  than  at  the  head  of  a  happy 
and  harmonious  home,  the  companion  of  a  loving  and  worthy 
husband.  Would  to  God  there  were  more  of  them. 

This  much  has  been  said  of  the  married  woman  in  busi¬ 
ness.  But  what  of  the  unmarried  business  woman?  What 
effect  is  her  entry  into  business  pursuits  likely  to  have  on  her 
future  life?  Every  right  thinking  woman  must  look  forward 
to  married  life  as  the  one  source  of  happiness  as  well  as  her 
natural  sphere  of  usefulness.  Many  young  women  who  enter¬ 
tain  this  natural  and  worthy  feeling  have  no  choice.  The 
opportunity  of  marriage  with  the  man  of  her  choice  has  not 
been  presented  to  her,  or  she  is  too  young  to  enter  upon  matri¬ 
mony,  and  she  is  dependent  and  must  support  herself  and 
business  employment  presents  itself  as  an  honorable  means  to 
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that  end.  Whether  she  enters  business  from  choice  or  from 
necessity  she  thereby  greatly  reduces  her  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  a  happy  wife  and  mother  of  a  family,  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  position  to  which  a  woman  can  attain. 

The  average  man  looking  for  a  wife  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
seek  for  a  business  woman,  and  the  young  woman  engaged  in 
general  business  employment,  making  her  own  living  and 
feeling  her  own  independence,  is  much  less  inclined  to  sur¬ 
render  that  independence  to  any  man.  Thus  does  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  young  women  tend  to  prevent  marriage  which 
is  of  itself  an  evil.  Celibacy  leads  to  corruption  and  immortality 
and  marriage  should  be  encouraged  in  every  legitimate  and 
reasonable  way. 

The  war  has  brought  a  new  element  into  this  problem  of 
the  effect  upon  women  of  engaging  in  business  pursuits.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  general  was  dishonest  enough  before  the  war.  It  has 
been  made  much  more  so  by  war  and  after  war  conditions. 
The  greed  for  money  and  the  opportunities  the  war  and  its 
effects  have  afforded  for  amassing  wealth  by  illegitimate  means, 
has  corrupted  business  as  it  never  was  corrupted  before.  It 
has  made  millionaires  out  of  hitherto  poor  men  and  added 
billions  to  the  already  swollen  fortunes  of  the  rich.  The  whole 
country  is  infested  with  profiteers  who  are  preying  upon  the 
public.  This  piratical  crew,  little  if  any  better  than  veritable 
thieves,  have  demoralized  business,  corrupted  their  employees 
and  brought  about  a  condition  of  distrust  and  discontent  that 
has  seriously  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole  country. 
Coupled  with  the  spirit  of  extravagance  that  prevails,  it  has 
brought  about  an  alarming  condition  of  society  that  is  de¬ 
generating  in  its  influence  and  that  may  last  for  generations 
to  come.  Along  with  this  and  a  part  of  its  corrupting  and 
degenerating  influence,  is  the  inefficiency  and  dishonest  efforts 
of  the  employee  class  to  profiteer  in  wages  and  at  the  same  time 
escape  the  duties  and  obligations  of  their  employment.  They 
demand  and  enforce  unreasonably  short  hours  and  then  do 
as  little  work  as  they  can  without  losing  their  jobs.  They  rob 
their  employers  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  products  of 
their  labor  to  a  minimum  from  which  all  classes,  especially 
the  poor  and  the  laboring  class,  suffer  the  most.  All  classes 
of  people  have  united  in  this  widespread  system  of  robbing  and 
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preying  on  each  other  and  the  circle  of  social  immorality  is 
complete.  The  landlord  has  doubled  his  rent,  the  contractor 
supplies  shoddy  material  at  exorbitant  prices,  the  tradesman 
robs  his  customers,  and  the  workman  demands  the  highest 
possible  pay  for  the  least  amount  of  work,  and  their  ill-gotten 
gains  are  spent  in  gross  extravagance  and  riotous  living.  The 
whole  thing  —  the  making  and  spending  of  money,  made  and 
spent  in  this  meretricious  way  —  is  corrupting  the  public  mind 
and  undermining  the  foundations  of  a  government  of  the 
people.  What  may  be  expected  of  a  government  of  such  a 
people ! 

And  this  is  the  kind'  of  business  and  the  condition  of 
society  it  has  engendered,  in  which  the  business  woman  is  being 
educated  to-day.  It  is  not  calculated  to  make  her  a  better 
woman  or  better  wife  or  mother.  Far  better  for  her  to  pre¬ 
side  over  her  home  and  suffer  as  a  victim  of  this  flood  of  busi¬ 
ness  dishonesty,  treachery  and  crime,  than  be  one  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  Any  participation  in  it  cannot  be 
other  than  hurtful  and  degrading  to  a  good  woman. 

If  the  women  in  business  were  strong  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  flood  of  business 
dishonesty  that  is  submerging  the  country,  and  were  willing 
to  undertake  it,  they  might  do  their  country  a  great  and  lasting 
service  and  win  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  an  oppressed  and 
suffering  people.  But  they  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will 
to  undertake  this  great  service.  Women  on  the  outside,  de¬ 
voted  women  who  in  common  with  other  victims  suffering  from 
this  crushing  evil  are  striving,  valiantly,  to  stem  the  tide  and 
restore  business  to  normal  and  healthy  conditions,  but  not  the 
women  who  are,  themselves,  a  part  of  the  system  and  greedily 
seeking  and  sharing  in  its  illicit  trade  and  illegitimate  profits. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  public  mind  has  largely  come  to  accept  the 
pernicious  claim  of  the  double  standard  of  morality  for  men 
and  women,  as  it  effects  their  sexual  relations.  It  has  not 
gone  uncontested.  Just  now,  since  women  have  taken  on  new 
and  greater  powers  in  politics  and  social  life,  the  fight  against 
it  is  being  revived  and  waged  with  new  and  greater  vigor.  But 
one  of  the  great  troubles  about  it  is  that  while  the  women  are 
fighting  for  the  single  standard  and  for  the  higher  standard 
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of  the  woman,  they,  in  their  new-born  independence,  are 
doing  the  very  things  that  are  tending  to  reduce  their  own 
standard  without  elevating  that  of  the  men.  In  other  words, 
their  participation  in  business  and  politics  and  other  pursuits 
that  in  earlier  times  were  left  to  the  men  while  the  woman 
graced,  ruled  over  and  controlled  the  home,  has  educated  them 
to  think  and  act  like  men,  not  only  in  business  but  in  other 
things.  She  has  left  the  protecting  shelter  of  her  home  and 
domestic  influences  and  taken  her  place  beside  men  other 
than  her  husband  or  brother,  and  subjected  herself  to  the 
degenerating  influences  and  temptations  of  such  associations. 

One  may  well  wonder  what  is  going  to  be  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  this  revolutionary  change  in  the  lives  of  women.  Will 
they  be  able,  or  will  they,  in  good  faith,  endeavor  to  and  suc¬ 
ceed  in  elevating  the  moral  and  business  standards  of  men,  or 
will  they  accept  the  men’s  standards  and  sink  to  their  level. 
This  must,  necessarily,  be  largely  a  matter  of  speculation  but, 
from  our  experience,  so  far,  it  seems  that  the  latter,  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  it  is,  is  most  likely  to  occur.  If  the  entry  into  busi¬ 
ness  and  public  life,  along  with  the  men,  has  served  to  elevate 
business  or  moral  standards,  this  much  desired  change  is  not 
yet  perceptible.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  come  as  the  power 
that  women  may  exert  shall  increase. 

The  women  themselves  must  answer  the  question  of  their 
future  conduct.  It  is  a  grave  and  most  important  responsi¬ 
bility  that  they  have  voluntarily  taken  upon  themselves. 

So,  we  are  brought  to  the  ultimate  question.  Have  the 
country  and  the  women  themselves  been  benefited  on  the  whole 
by  their  greater  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
and  their  newly  acquired  independence?  In  judging  of  this 
question  we  must  take  into  account,  and  compare,  the  material, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  effects  of  the  change.  That  they 
have  gained,  materially,  by  the  change  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  but  that  women  as  a  class,  not  always  individually,  have 
lost  morally  and  spiritually,  is  in  my  own  mind  equally  un¬ 
questionable.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  have  been  partially 
disclosed  in  what  I  have  already  said.  They  will  be  further 
elucidated  by  what  follows. 
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Women  in  Politics 

IT  IS  an  easy  step  from  women  in  business  to  women  in 
politics.  One  naturally  follows  the  other.  The  women  who 
mingle  with  men  in  business  pursuits  and  take  on  some  of 
their  masterful  and  dominating  spirit,  are  imbued  with  a 
desire  to  follow  and  share  with  them  the  supposed  advantages 
of  political  power.  More  and  more  they  are  taking  on  the 
attitude  that  men  assume  towards  the  suffrage  man ’s  suffrage 
and  the  management  and  control  of  political  parties.  Very 
soon  the  pernicious  woman  boss,  will  appear  unless  some  much 
needed  reforms  are  brought  about  by  the  righteous  and  puri¬ 
fying  influences  of  the  better  class  of  women. 

If  they  undertake  it,  this  will  be  a  herculean  task  but 
one  that  needs  their  earnest  and  patriotic  support.  The  old 
political  parties,  of  the  present  day,  that  have  alternately 
ruled  the  country  for  more  than  half  a  century,  are  them¬ 
selves  alike  ruled,  manipulated  and  controlled  by  a  few  de¬ 
signing,  and  often  corrupt  men  who  serve  their  own  selfish 
ends  and  the  interests  of  powerful  financial  combinations  of 
wealthy  and  unprincipled  plutocrats  who  use  the  government 
as  they  use  political  parties,  for  their  own  especial  benefit. 
They  are  the  corruptors  of  politics  and  of  government  as  well. 
They  are  well  called  the  privileged  class.  They  own  the 
political  parties  and  control  them  through  their  servile  agents 
and  representatives,  the  political  bosses  and  the  venal  press. 
When  they  succeed  at  the  polls  and  come  into  the  control  of 
the  government,  their  minions  fill  the  important  offices  and 
do  their  bidding. 

Now  what  are  the  women  of  this  country  going  to  do 
when  they  come  into  full  political  power  to  remove  these 
corrupt  conditions  in  politics  and  in  government.  Men  have 
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done  practically  nothing  to  better  conditions.  Political  par¬ 
ties,  their  conventions  and  their  candidates  are  manipulated, 
dominated  and  controlled  as  arbitrarily  and  successfully  to¬ 
day  as  they  have  ever  been  by  the  corrupt  political  bosses  and 
their  machines.  They  select  their  candidates  long  before  the 
convention  meets,  and  maneuver  and  manipulate  until  in  the 
end  the  man  of  their  choice  is  nominated.  The  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  designing  delegates  are  led  their 
way  by  the  usual  tricks,  intrigues  and  deceptions  of  the 
conscienceless  machine  politicians,  and  whoever  is  nominated 
becomes  the  candidate  of  the  party  and  according  to  party 
rules  and  discipline,  must  be  supported  as  such.  The  great 
mass  of  the  party  have  no  share  in  the  matter.  It  may  be  that 
their  representatives,  the  delegates  in  the  convention,  have 
betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  the  machine,  but  what  can 
they  do  ?  If  they  bolt,  or  desert  their  own  party  for  another 
they  accomplish  nothing.  They  only  play  into  the  hands  of 
another  party  manipulated  in  the  same  way.  The  only  feasible 
remedy  for  this  condition  as  it  seems  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  organization  and  patriotic  support  of  a  new  party  founded 
on  principles  of  justice  to  all  classes  and  kinds  of  people  and 
special  privileges  to  none.  There  could  be  no  better  time  than 
this  for  such  a  movement.  Politics,  like  everything  else,  is  in 
a  state  of  flux.  The  people  are  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are.  They  want  a  change.  The  great  masses  of  the  people  are 
tired  of  boss  rule.  They  are  crying  out  against  it.  The 
feeling  against  the  control  of  politics  and  government  by  a 
few  men  who  think  more  of  their  own  selfish  gain  than  they 
do  of  their  government  is  intense.  We  had  a  right  to  expect 
better  things  this  year  but  that  expectation  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  disappointed. 

The  country  had  just  emerged  from  the  most  cruel  and 
devastating  foreign  war  ever  known,  with  all  the  discord,  in¬ 
harmony,  malice,  hate,  law-breaking  crimes,  plotting  against 
the  government  and  treason,  all  the  sorrows  and  suffering  and 
a  heavy  almost  unbearable  public  debt  and  grinding  taxation 
for  generations  to  come,  and  all  the  other  evils  that  great  wars 
necessarily  imply.  Even  the  free  republican  principles  under 
which  we  have  lived  and  prospered  and  our  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  have  been  protected  and  preserved,  and  the  very  existence 
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of  the  government  itself  were  threatened  by  criminals  and 
opponents  of  all  government.  American  citizens  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  were  languishing  in  foul  jails,  penitentiaries  and  loath¬ 
some  cells,  brutally  punished  and  humiliated  for  exercising  the 
right  of  free  speech  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

It  was  a  time  that  called  for  the  most  exalted  and  unselfish 
patriotism.  But  the  campaigns  of  the  two  great  political  par¬ 
ties  and  their  conventions  gave  very  little  evidence  of  any 
such  sentiment. 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  and  by  State 
legislatures  limiting  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  but  it 
has  availed  almost  nothing.  The  lavish,  wasteful,  illegitimate 
and  criminal  expenditure  of  money  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  This  orgy  of  corruption  has  been  greater,  up  to 
the  time  of  and  including  the  holding  of  the  conventions  this 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  were  expended 
in  the  primary  elections,  conducting  individual  Republican 
campaigns  and  holding  the  convention.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
expenditures  were  away  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  candidate  to  spend 
more  for  his  election  than  his  whole  salary  will  come  to  for  the 
entire  term  for  which  he  is  elected.  And,  worse  yet,  very 
often  these  large  sums  of  money  are  not  spent  by  the  candidate 
himself  but  by  other  people  who  confidently  expect  to  be  re¬ 
warded  in  offices.  At  the  last  election  one  rich  man  put  up 
$500,000  for  one  candidate  and  the  candidate’s  total  expendi¬ 
ture  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  it,  the  expenditure  of  any  such  sum  of  money 
to  secure  a  nomination  or  an  election,  if  it  is  not  downright 
and  intentional  corruption,  is  a  dangerous  and  corrupting 
influence  inimical  to  a  government  of  the  people. 

The  professional  machine  bosses  and  their  crews  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  have  to  spend  their  money  so  freely,  and,  if  they  do, 
it  is  not  done  in  the  open  but  secretly.  They  pick  their  man 
in  advance.  They  have  their  henchmen  at  every  convention, 
some  of  them  in  the  various  state  delegations.  They  hold  other 
candidates  short  of  the  votes  necessary  to  nominate  until  they 
see  the  propitious  time  when  their  candidate,  who  may  be  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  balloting,  may  safely  be  advanced,  push 
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him  by  cautions  movements  to  the  front,  a  few  votes  from 
different  delegations  at  a  time,  until  they  get  him  moving  and 
then  nominate  him  in  a  rush.  The  average  delegate  does  not 
know  how  it  is  done  hut  the  manipuators  know  and  know  it  in 
advance.  These  political  hucksters  sometimes  fail  to  trade  in 
or  buy  in  their  first  choice  but  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
no  man  can  be  nominated  in  a  national  convention  that  is  not 
satisfactory  to  these  selfish  and  objectionable  managing 
politicians  and  the  interests  they  foster  and  protect.  In  this 
way  offices  are  not  generally  secured  by  a  fair  election  in  which 
the  electors  make  free  and  independent  choice  but  are  in  every 
essential  respect  bought  with  money. 

When  the  office  is  filled  the  ruthless  and  disgraceful 
scramble  for  the  spoils  of  office,  in  the  way  of  the  smaller 
offices,  commences  and  rages  until  the  offices  and  places  from 
top  to  bottom  are  filled.  To  one  who  has  not  seen  it  the  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  unbelievable.  When  under  this  rotten  and  un¬ 
patriotic  system,  the  offices  come  to  be  given  out  the  most 
important  ones  are  awarded  to  the  men  who  did  the  party 
the  greater  services  in  the  campaign,  especially  those  who  gave 
the  largest  amount  to  the  campaign  fund.  They  have  per¬ 
formed  the  service  and  are  paid  off  in  government  offices. 
Oftener  than  not  the  employer  gets  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 
Some  of  them  are  good  and  loyal  citizens,  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  render  efficient  and  valuable 
services,  notwithstanding  the  manner  of  and  reasons  for  their 
appointment  to  office,  but  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  not. 
They  are  just  what  may  be  expected  of  men  selected  from  a 
body  of  servile  machine  and  ward  politicians.  They  are 
thinking  how  much  they  can  get  out  of  their  jobs  with  the 
least  amount  of  skill  and  labor.  The  public  offices  throughout 
the  country  are  plentifully  supplied  with  this  kind  of  dead 
and  useless  timber  for  which  the  government  is  paying  millions 
of  dollars  every  year,  not  for  genuine  and  honest  services 
rendered  but  to  support  a  political  party. 

Of  late  years  men  have  sought  to  secure  a  nomination  and 
their  election  to  the  exalted  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  by  ways  that  are  devious  and  disgraceful.  First  can¬ 
didates  for  the  nomination  spread  out  over  the  whole  country 
making  speeches  and  spending  money  lavishly  in  their  own 
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behalf.  It  is  an  unseemly  hunt  for  votes.  We  nsed  to  hear 
something  about  the  office  seeking  the  man  but  that  day  seems 
to  have  passed.  It  was  said  particularly  of  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  and  judges.  When  our  candidate  has  influenced  all  the 
delegates  he  can  to  agree  to  support  him  he  proceeds  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  in  person,  to  see  that  they  do  not  abandon  him.  And 
what  a  humiliating,  what  an  unholy  spectacle  we  have  here. 
A  dozen  men  wanting  to  be  President,  logrolling,  persuading, 
urging  delegates  to  vote  for  them,  each  trying  even  by  per¬ 
sonal  maneuvering  and  resort  to  the  tricks  of  the  politician  to 
draw  votes  from  and  defeat  his  opponents.  And  these  are 
men  who  think  themselves  fit  and  suitable  persons  to  serve  a 
hundred  million  people  as  their  Chief  Magistrate ! 

When  one  of  these  is  nominated,  (let  us  hope  it  is  one  who 
was  not  there),  he  starts  out  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  to  stump 
the  country,  eulogize  himself  and  his  party,  and  abuse  his 
opponent  and  his  party,  all  to  get  votes  for  himself.  Now, 
these  may  be  good  men,  most  of  them  are.  They  may  make 
good  presidents  as  presidents  go  these  days,  but  they  are 
seriously  lacking  in  wholesome  respect  for  the  greatest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people,  the  greatest  political  office  in  the 
world,  and  their  own  self-respect.  It  degrades  the  man.  It 
degrades  the  office.  Surely  it  lessens  the  respect  of  the  people 
for  the  great  and  exalted  office  that  every  American  should 
not  only  respect  but  revere. 

But  I  am  not  writing  a  book  on  American  politics.  I  am 
only  desiring  to  call  to  the  attention  of  American  women  some 
of  the  unfortunate,  some  of  the  degrading,  debasing  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail  and  are  growing  worse  year  by  year  as  time 
goes  on.  Now  that  the  women  of  the  country  have  risen  to 
full  political  power  what  are  they  going  to  do  about  it.  Are 
they  going  to  reform  these  and  other  political  wrongs,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  or  are  they  going  to  wield  their 
newly  acquired  power  that  they  have  sought  so  earnestly,  as 
selfish  politicians,  like  the  men,  and  leave  these  crying  evils  as 
they  are.  If  they  are  going  to  leave  them  as  they  are  and 
go  in  with  the  rest  for  the  advantage  to  be  gained  through  sel¬ 
fish  and  corrupt  politics,  then  they  had  much  better  confine 
themselves  to  domestic  affairs.  Are  they  going  to  labor  and 
strive  for  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  a  great  free, 
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righteous  government  of  justice  and  equality,  or  are  they  going 
to  labor  for  the  support  of  some  political  party  and  special 
legislation  and  other  advantages  and  privileges  to  their  own 
sex  or  specific  classes  of  people. 

Upon  the  course  to  be  taken  by  women  in  these  respects 
when  vested  with  the  powers  of  full  citizenship,  will  depend  the 
answer  to  the  very  important  and  pertinent  question  whether 
suffrage  is  going  to  be  good  for  women  or  not.  Will  it  make 
them  better  women,  better  wives  and  mothers,  better  citi¬ 
zens?  If  women  are  going  to  accept  politics  and  political  par¬ 
ties  as  they  are  now  and  help  to  use  them  for  selfish  and  un¬ 
worthy  purposes,  as  they  are  so  often  used  now,  and  are  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  reform  these  evil  conditions  and  dignify 
the  suffrage  and  elevate  politics  to  better  things,  they  had 
much  better  for  their  own  good  and  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  them,  eschew  politics  altogether  and  center  their  whole 
energies  on  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  country, 
social  conditions  and  humanitarian  work  for  which  they  are 
so  eminently  fitted. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  women  should  not  have  the  suffrage. 
They  should  have  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  right.  But  now  that 
they  have  what  so  many  of  them  prized  so  highly,  the  im¬ 
portant  question  —  and  it  is  a  question  of  transcendent  im¬ 
portance  —  is,  how  are  they  going  to  use  this  enormous  power 
placed  in  their  hands?  The  woman  who  looks  upon  the  fran¬ 
chise  as  a  personal  advantage  to  herself,  or  even  to  her  sex,  or 
values  it  only  as  a  source  of  greater  power  and  influence,  or 
because  she  likes  it  and  wants  to  stand  on  an  equality  with 
men,  or  for  all  reasons  of  this  selfish  sort,  takes  a  very  narrow 
and  a  very  selfish  view  of  her  newly  gained  citizenship  and 
will  be  a  very  poor  and  practically  useless  citizen  for  all 
purposes  of  good  citizenship  and  good  government.  She  will 
be  an  incumbrance  and  an  additional  burden  on  the  body 
politic.  She  will  not  only  be  a  poor  politician  and  a  poor  citi¬ 
zen  but  be  made  a  worse  and  less  useful  wife  and  mother.  She 
will  only  be  feeding  her  worst  sentiments  and  instincts  at 
the  expense  of  her  better  qualities. 

This  is  one,  and  the  darker  side  of  it.  Next  to  their  home 
duties  and  responsibilities,  politics  offers  to  women  the  greatest 
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opportunity  and  the  broadest  field  for  constructive,  patriotic 
and  humanitarian  work  if  they  can  only  rise  above  the  petty, 
the  selfish,  the  sordid  things  of  political  life  and  the  endeavor 
to  get  something  for  themselves  and  their  sex,  and  exercise  the 
enormous  power  for  good  now  for  the  first  time  placed  in  their 
hands,  in  the  effort  to  so  reform  politics  and  government  and 
society  as  to  make  this  great  country  what  our  forefathers  in¬ 
tended  it  to  be.  They  have  the  power  to  render  the  nation 
and  the  world  a  signal  and  everlasting  service. 

If  they  are  going  to  join  with  the  men  and  conduct 
politics  as  they  have  been  running  it,  as  a  means  mainly  to 
gain  power,  place,  money,  and  other  selfish  and  material 
advantages  for  themselves,  women  had  much  better  have  kept 
out  of  politics  and  remained  at  home.  Under  the  present 
system  of  politics  men  think  in  dollars  and  cents.  They 
open  a  national  campaign  with  money  and  spend  it  in  mil¬ 
lions  to  elect  some  man  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  machine  politicians  plenty  of  money, 
more  money  than  the  opposing  party  can  raise,  means  success. 
It  is  a  mean,  sordid  game  as  it  is  now  played.  When  the 
election  is  over  and  the  successful  party  takes  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  government,  it  is  still  a  question  of  money, 
more  money  for  the  favored  few.  The  men  with  a  surplus  of 
money  have  financed  the  campaign  and  elected  their  man. 
They  expect,  under  his  government,  to  be  favored  with  special 
privileges  out  of  which  to  make  more  money.  They  consider 
that  they  have  bought  and  paid  for  them  in  advance.  Some 
of  them  want  honor,  some  want  their  business  fostered  and 
protected  by  favorable  laws  and  grants  of  special  privileges, 
some  want  to  be  distinguished  politicians,  some  want  to  be 
appointed  to  foreign  missions  with  fat  salaries  and  distin¬ 
guished  consideration  as  wise  statesmen.  Most  of  them  know 
nothing  of  statesmanship  and  some  of  them  very  little  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  they  have  put  up  the  money,  they  have  served 
the  party,  and  now  the  party  is  in  power  and  able,  at  the 
expenses  of  an  unsuspecting  and  helpless  people,  to  lavish 
its  favor  on  the  men  whose  money  brought  it  into  power,  and 
generally  they  and  their  political  helpers  down  to  the  ward 
politicians  are  rewarded  by  the  bestowal  upon  them  of  offices 
and  jobs  great  and  small.  There  are  millions  of  men  and 
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women  on  the  government  pay  roll  to-day  who  got  there 
through  the  political  “pull”  of  the  politician,  and  who  so 
successfully  raid  the  treasury,  many  of  them  not  needed  at 
all  but  a  dead  and  useless  expense,  and  thousands  more  in¬ 
efficient  and  worthless  until  election  comes  around  when  they 
can  do  politics  again.  They  may  be  a  success  at  that  but  they 
are  of  very  little  use  for  anything  else. 

Not  all  government  employees  are  of  this  class,  but  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are.  There  are  many  good,  loyal 
and  efficient  men  and  women  in  the  goverment  service  to 
whom  all  honor  is  due.  Their  temptations  are  great.  If  such 
employees  were  allowed  to  render  their  services  to  their  coun¬ 
try  as  they  would  like,  unmolested  and  unafraid,  thousands 
of  political  bums  and  hangers  on  and  incompetents  would  be 
banished,  leaving  the  competents  to  render  the  needed  ser¬ 
vices  at  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  of  corruption 
what  is  known  as  the  civil  service  laws  were  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  but  meritorious  as  they  are,  they  have  neither  materially 
changed  the  nefarious  system  nor  hindered  its  operations  very 
much.  The  professional  politicians  who  still  rule  politics  find 
ways  to  evade  the  law  when  they  want  to  reward  a  faithful 
henchman  for  services  rendered.  It  only  makes  their  efforts 
a  little  more  difficult  of  success,  that  is  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  wholesome  and  decent  politics  we 
must  change  the  system.  We  must  have  politics  founded  on 
principle,  not  on  money.  We  must  elect  men  to  office  on 
principle  and  for  their  integrity,  merit  and  fitness  for  the  office 
and  not  for  their  money  or  the  money  of  their  friends.  We 
must  try  to  make  the  people  realize  that  the  government  is  not 
made  to  serve  their  individual  interests  and  make  them  money 
but  was  in  the  beginning  founded  on  the  great  and  everlasting 
principles  of  right,  justice  and  equality,  and  that  these  prin- 
cipes  are  eternal  and  will  survive  after  their  government, 
founded  on  money,  has  perished  from  the  earth. 

Our  country,  the  whole  world,  is  money  mad.  Money 
rules  the  church  and  the  state.  In  the  effort  to  establish  right 
principles  in  religion  or  in  government,  the  very  first  thought 
is  how  much  money  will  it  take.  To  consolidate  and  unite 
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churches  in  their  holy  mission,  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
raised  and  are  being  expended.  In  these  days  money  is  the 
king  to  whom  all  the  world  bows  down  and  worships.  Money 
massed  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  controlled  by  great  and 
powerful  corporations  and  combinations  of  wealth,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  perils  of  a  government  of  the  people,  greater  than  the 
proletariat,  the  agitator,  the  anarchist,  or  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World. 

What  are  the  newly  enfranchised  women  going  to  do  to 
meet  and  overcome  this  great  peril.  If  they  can  destroy  it 
or  limit  its  power  for  evil  to  any  considerable  degree,  their 
presence  at  the  ballot  box  will  be  a  blessing  to  their  country. 
Their  help  will  be  a  very  great  degree  of  compensation  for  the 
partial  loss  of  their  presence  in  the  home. 

Summing  it  all  up,  what  the  aggregate  effects  of  the 
suffrage  on  women  is  to  be  must  be  matter  of  speculation.  Time 
will  tell.  That  some  of  these  effects  will  be  detrimental  to 
them,  to  the  home  and  to  society,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  That  in  other  ways  this  newly  gained  power  will  be 
beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  country,  there  can  be  no  more 
doubt.  Whether  as  a  whole  this  new  power  is  going  to  benefit 
them  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  is  going  to  depend, 
almost  wholly,  upon  the  way  the  women  use  that  power. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  forces  of  evil  with 
which  they  must  contend  and  what  they  must  overcome  if  they 
are  going  to  make  the  suffrage  in  their  hands  worth  while  or 
beneficial  to  them,  to  society,  or  to  the  country. 

May  they  use  their  great  power  wisely,  patriotically  and 
conscientiously,  should  be  the  prayer  of  every  good  citizen, 
every  lover  of  justice,  purity  and  patriotism,  in  society  and  in 
government. 
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High  Living  —  Extravagance 

MANY,  very  many  homes  are  made  unhappy  by  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  either  the  husband  or  wife  or  very 
frequently  by  both.  Failure  to  live  within  their  means 
brings  debts  and  inability  to  pay  them,  and  debt  insures  dis¬ 
couragement,  discontent  and  consequent  disagreement  and 
conflict  between  one  another  that  ripens  into  discord,  inhar¬ 
mony  and  final  separation. 

The  temptation  to  spend  more  is  everywhere  present.  The 
desire  to  live  as  others  live  is  insatiable.  Pride,  fool  pride, 
rebels  against  appearing  as  less  well  off  than  others  with 
greater  incomes.  To  resist  these  natural  human  yearnings 
sometimes  calls  for  the  higher  degree  of  self-denial  and  moral 
courage,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  self-denial  that  ultimately  pays 
the  highest  dividend  in  happiness  and  contentment. 

The  inconveniences  and  discouragements  of  an  inadequate 
income  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  wife  and  mother.  She 
wants  to  see  her  home  furnished  as  well  as  those  with  whom 
she  associates.  She  delights  to  see  her  children  well  and 
becomingly  dressed.  She  longs  to  live  in  the  same  style  as 
her  friends,  more  fortunate  than  herself  in  this  world’s  goods. 
Some  of  them  indulge  these  longings  by  living  beyond  their 
means  and  running  their  husbands  in  debt,  but  as  a  rule  the 
wife  is  the  more  economical  and  denies  herself  the  luxuries, 
often  the  comforts,  of  life  much  more  readily  and  more  cheer¬ 
fully  than  the  husband.  She  suffers  more  keenly  from  the 
limitations  of  poverty  but  suffers  in  silence. 

Whichever  one  of  them  spends  more  than  they  make  sows 
the  seeds  that  sooner  or  later  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  dis¬ 
cord,  discontent  and  unhappiness.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  that 
leads  to  many  separations  forever  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
divorce  court.  The  young  husband  and  wife  who  can  deny 
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and  restrain  themselves,  on  a  limited  income,  until  that  in¬ 
come  increases  as  it  surely  will  if  they  each  do  their  part,  who 
save  and  lay  by  a  little — ever  so  little — of  their  meager  income, 
regularly,  lay  the  foundation  for  future  prosperity,  content¬ 
ment  and  happiness,  and  they  will  look  back  on  their  early  . 
days  of  self-denial  and  striving  to  live  frugally  and  within 
their  means,  as  the  happiest  days  of  their  married  life.  Thrift 
and  frugality  are  the  safeguards  of  the  home.  They  are  the 
safeguards  not  only  of  the  poor  and  those  of  moderate  means 
but  of  the  rich  and  affluent  as  well.  There  is  no  pleasure  or 
happiness  in  extravagant  or  wasteful  living.  It  affords  the 
rich  no  real  pleasure  and  sets  a  most  unfortunate  example  to 
the  poor  or  those  of  small  incomes.  Many  of  the  magnificent 
and  luxurious  palaces  of  the  rich  are  mansions  of  unhappiness 
with  none  of  the  qualities  of  wholesome  contented  happy 
homes.  Their  excess  of  wealth  has  destroyed  their  home  life. 
Their  own  indulgences  in  the  useless  business  of  life  have 
proved  their  marital  undoing.  Their  money,  and  all  it  can 
buy  for  them,  has  turned  to  dead  ashes.  If  they  have  any  of 
the  elements  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood  remaining  after 
the  blighting  effects  of  a  luxuriant  home  and  extravagant  and 
wasteful  years,  they  will  realize  the  supreme  advantages  of  a 
simple  home  and  a  frugal,  useful  and  peaceful  life. 

Much  of  misery  has  been  engendered,  much  of  dissolute 
life,  many  crimes,  immorality  of  the  grossest  and  most  de¬ 
grading  sort  have  been  committed  in  these  luxurious  houses,  we 
can  hardly  call  them  homes,  of  the  very  rich,  and  many  have 
been  the  divorces  that  have  come  out  of  the  places  of  these 
people  who  are  looked  upon  by  altogether  too  many  people  as 
the  favorites  of  fortune.  Many  people,  ambitious  to  be  rich, 
have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  struggle  to  gain 
wealth,  often  in  dishonorable  and  questionable  ways,  only  to 
find  when  they  have  attained  it  that  they  were  far  happier 
when  they  were  poor.  Money,  no  matter  how  much  of  it, 
wealth,  no  matter  how  great,  do  not  insure  a  happy  home  or  a 
life  of  peace  and  contentment.  More  often  than  not  it  has 
precisely  the  opposite  effect.  The  home  of  moderate  means,  • 
occupied  by  a  husband  and  wife,  thrifty,  frugal,  living  within 
their  means  and  laying  by  enough  to  care  for  and  make  them 
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independent  in  their  declining  years,  is  the  ideal  home  and 
the  greatest  and  most  reliable  safeguard  of  human  happiness. 

Of  course  not  all  rich  people  are  unhappy  or  their  homes 
discordant.  In  spite  of  their  riches,  which  in  so  many  cases 
causes  unhappiness  and  debases  the  character  of  its  possessors, 
they  sometimes  live  lives  of  usefulness,  of  helpfulness  to  others, 
that  have  served  to  ward  off  the  corroding,  degrading  effects 
of  great  wealth  ill-used. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year,  carelessly  and 
extravagantly  spent,  in  costly  mansions  for  people  to  live  in, 
and  luxurious  furnishings  for  them,  that  conduce  not  at  all  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people  who  live  in  them  while  millions  of 
needy  people  are  starving  for  bread.  These  stately  piles  of 
brick  and  stone  stand  as  monuments  of  the  folly  of  the  over 
rich  who  are  doing  more  than  any  other  class  to  create  discord 
and  inharmony  and  serious  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  than  all  other  influences.  It  is  they  who  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  mutterings,  sometimes  the  open  threats, 
of  the  laboring  classes  who  look  upon  them  with  suspicion, 
distrust  and  hatred  not  only  against  them  but  against  the 
government.  These  people,  most  of  them,  know  nothing  about 
real  domestic  happiness.  They  are  rich  in  dollars,  in  material 
luxuries,  but  poor  in  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual  things  that 
make  life  worth  living  and  home  a  joy. 

Next  to  the  love  of  God,  true,  genuine,  spiritual  love 
between  a  man  and  woman  is  the  sure  foundation  of  pure, 
happy  married  life.  Without  it  there  may  be  respect  and  a 
harmonious  life  together  but  the  real  joy  of  married  life,  the 
one  thing  that  enables  husband  and  wife  to  withstand  the 
adversities,  the  sorrows  and  the  trials  of  life  together  and  still 
be  happy,  is  the  mutual  spiritual  love  they  bear  each  other, 
a  love  that  never  dies.  Such  enduring  sustaining  love  need 
not  be  looked  for  in  the  magnificent  dwelling  places  of  the 
selfish  and  extravagant  rich.  It  may  be  there,  sometimes, 
and  conquer  even  the  evil  influences  and  temptations  of  such 
a  life.  It  may  survive  the  moral  miasma  of  such  surroundings, 
associations  and  environments,  but  if  so  it  is  but  rarely. 

People  who  live  in  such  houses,  associate  with  other  people 
who  live  on  the  gratification  of  the  passion  for  the  enjoyment 
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of  material  pleasures,  in  time  become  weary  of  and  satiated 
with  these  false  pleasures.  They  have  nothing  but  their  money 
upon  which  to  rely  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  use  it  for  the 
things  that  sooner  or  later  pall  upon  them  and  make  life  stale 
and  unprofitable,  a  dreary  waste.  Then  comes  discord,  dis¬ 
sensions,  separation,  divorce.  Money  cannot  buy  happiness. 
Great  wealth  spent  for  one’s  own  selfish  material  pleasures, 
can  not  satisfy  or  content  the  human  mind. 

Contentment,  the  sense  of  doing  one’s  duty  to  God  and 
mankind,  is  the  greatest  source  of  happiness,  the  greatest 
and  most  satisfying  riches.  “Content  is  rich  and  rich 
enough.”  The  denizens  of  the  “brown  stone  fronts”  need 
simple  homes,  simply  furnished,  and  association  with  simple 
unassuming  people,  devoted  to  works  of  helpfulness  and  hu¬ 
manity,  to  make  them  happy  and  contented.  It  would  make 
their  lives  sweeter,  happier  and  more  useful  to  themselves  and 
their  fellow  men.  It  would  enable  them  to  use  the  wealth 
with  which  they  have  been  favored  to  make  the  whole  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  But  men  and  women  are  still  blindly 
striving  for  great  wealth  to  be  used  for  their  own  selfish  en¬ 
joyment,  and  without  thought  of  the  sufferings  and  sorrows 
of  the  world  that  their  money  and  right  directed  efforts  might 
so  materially  alleviate.  The  number  of  millionaires  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year,  the  amount  of  money  squandered  in 
sensual  and  degrading  pleasures  continues  to  multiply;  these 
people,  looked  upon  so  generally  as  the  favorites  of  fortune, 
are  bringing  up  their  children,  if  they  have  any,  in  mental  and 
moral  poverty,  while  the  children  of  their  neighbors  are 
suffering  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life. 

Such  conditions  have  bred  and  are  fostering  conditions 
that  make  unhappy  homes  among  both  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  are  feeding  the  divorce  courts  to  the  full,  day  in  and  day 
out. 

It  is  idle  while  such  conditions  prevail  to  talk  about 
abolishing  divorce.  A  divorce  is  often  the  only  relief  from  an 
intolerable  life  of  misery  that  has  come  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  unhappy  state  of  society.  Generally  it  is  not  the 
divorce  that  constitutes  the  “evil”  but  the  relations  between 
men  and  women,  their  manner  of  living  and  the  deleterious 
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influences  of  society  that  are  making  selfish  marriages,  under¬ 
mining  the  home,  destroying  the  true  love  between  man  and 
wife,  the  sweetest  of  all  human  passions,  and  planting  the 
seeds  of  discontent  with  the  marriage  state,  aversion  to  home 
life,  and  love  of  luxury,  of  indulgence  in  the  material  pleasures 
of  life  and  the  baser  human  passions. 

The  insane  love  of  money  and  the  luxuries  it  affords  is 
more  than  anything  else  the  evil  to  be  dreaded  and  the  cause 
of  many  if  not  most  of  the  number  of  divorces  that  are  being 
granted. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  unfortunate  children  who 
are  brought  up  in  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  homes 
of  the  very  rich.  They  are  greatly  to  be  commiserated.  In 
most  of  these  homes,  devoted  to  luxury,  extravagance  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  material  pleasures,  they  have  no  real  genuine 
home  life.  They  are  rich  in  worldly  things  but  poor  in  spirit. 
They  are  taught  to  think,  most  of  all,  of  money,  what  money 
will  buy  and  the  way  to  acquire  it.  They  find  nothing  in 
their  own  homes,  or  their  social  surroundings  to  incite  them 
to  higher  things  or  more  exalted  aspirations.  If  they  leave 
their  homes  for  school,  or  college,  the  curse  of  wealth  follows 
them,  and  their  money  is  spent  there  as  it  is  at  home  in  luxury, 
extravagance,  personal  gratification  and  dissipation.  As  a 
consequence  they  often  come  out  of  college  uneducated,  useless 
citizens,  idlers  and  a  menace  to  society. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  true  of  all  of  them.  Some  of  the 
children  of  the  luxury  worshipping  rich  have  it  in  them  to 
rise  above  the  evil  influences  of  their  home  and  surroundings 
and,  in  spite  of  them,  make  splendid  noble  men  and  women  and 
good  citizens,  and  some  of  the  very  rich  have  become  so 
worthily,  are  not  worshippers  of  worldly  pleasures,  who  use 
their  surplus  wealth  in  beneficent  ways  and  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  Such  as  these  teach  their  own  children  like  senti¬ 
ments  and  like  ways  of  using  their  wealth,  and  make  them 
the  best  of  our  citizens.  It  is  not  wealth  that  causes  the  trouble 
or  that  destroys  so  much  of  good,  of  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment.  Wealth  entrusted  to  right  hands  and  rightly  used 
may  be  and  is  sometimes  made  a  blessing  to  its  possessors,  to 
the  country,  to  humanity.  To  the  men  and  women  who  use 
their  wealth  for  the  good  of  their  fellowmen,  who  so  much  need 
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their  help,  is  due  all  praise,  all  respect.  Would  that  there 
were  more  of  such  rich. 

This  inordinate  craze  for  luxury  and  senseless  high  living 
is  not  confined  to  dwelling  places,  nor  to  the  rich  alone.  It  has 
permeated  and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  so-called  middle 
class  who  with  reasonable  economy  could  supply  all  their 
necessaries  and  comforts  and  live  in  peace  and  contentment. 
It  has  overtaken  the  wage  earners  who,  exalted  by  exorbitant 
wrages,  are  aping  the  profligate  rich,  trying  to  live  as  they 
live  and  dress  as  they  dress.  This  effort  at  luxurious  living  is 
of  course  a  failure  and  a  disappointment  that  makes  home  un¬ 
pleasant  and  the  poor  people  and  the  reasonably  well-to-do 
restless,  discontented  and  bitter  against  those  who  can  afford 
to  have  the  things  they  so  long  for  but  cannot  possess. 

This  condition  of  discontentment  and  hatred  of  what  they 
consider  more  fortunate  people  is  causing  much  of  the  domestic 
inharmony  and  strife  that  results  in  divorce.  Much  of  this 
abnormal  love  of  luxury  and  display  is  found  in  the  public 
buildings  of  the  country.  The  national  government,  the  states 
and  municipalities,  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  public 
buildings  and  millions  more  in  their  rich  and  gaudy  fur¬ 
nishings  where  thousands  would  answer  as  well  and  leave 
millions  of  the  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts,  thus  making  less  burdensome  the  enormous  load 
of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  people  and  making  their  lives 
easier  and  less  discontented. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  that  so  generally  prevails  in  the 
minds  of  the  poorer  and  laboring  classes,  is  not  without  reason. 
They  have  great  cause  to  complain  of  the  inequalities  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  between  them  and  the  plutocrats  of  wealth,  and  their 
feelings  of  resentment,  even  hatred  against  this  privileged 
class,  is  not  unnatural.  It  is  a  condition  of  mind  that  sours 
the  disposition  of  the  less  favored  class  and  embitters  and 
makes  unhappy  their  home  lives. 

Luxury  in  building  that  helps  to  make  life  more  burden¬ 
some  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  except  those  who  benefit  by  it, 
in  extorting  money  from  others,  is  extended  to  all  kinds  of 
private  buildings  and  all  kinds  of  business  enterprises.  The 
banks,  the  mercantile  houses,  the  shops  and  private  offices 
of  professional  men,  the  theaters,  even  the  churches  are  made  to 
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cost  money  almost  without  limit,  in  some  cases  for  profit,  in 
others  for  useless  show,  the  result  of  foolish  pride. 

The  banks  without  the  slightest  reason  except  for  adver¬ 
tisement  or  to  satisfy  human  pride,  are  fitted  up  at  enormous 
expense  for  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  its  customers  must  pay. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  useless  as  well  as  the 
most  burdensome  on  the  public  of  these  many  gross  displays  of 
luxury,  is  the  great  department  stores.  They  are  fitted  like 
palaces  with  all  the  show  of  luxury  and  display  calculated  to 
catch  the  eye  and  fascinate  and  mesmerize  the  public  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  attractive  things  they  do  not  need.  The  women 
clerks  in  these  establishments  are  made  to  dress  in  a  style  calcu¬ 
lated  to  add  to  the  sensual  attractiveness  of  the  place,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  clerks  themselves  who  are  not  able  to 
afford  it  and  who  are  taught  dangerous,  luxurious  ways  that 
are  calculated  to  breed  bad  habits  and  unfit  them  for  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  station  of  life  to  which  they  belong. 

Of  course  all  these  luxurious  baits  for  business  add,  and 
add  very  materially,  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  of  which  there 
is  such  universal  and  just  complaint.  They  constitute  a 
material  part  of  the  overhead  charges  that  the  customers  must 
pay  in  order  to  realize  profits. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  evil  of  this  dis¬ 
play  of  luxury.  It  is  a  constant  and  alluring  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  people  to  buy  the  things  they  do  not  need  and  thus 
live  beyond  their  means  which,  ultimately,  brings  trouble,  dis¬ 
cord  and  inharmony  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  This 
evil  of  luxurious  and  expensive  living  enters  into  every  avenue 
of  life  and  carries  its  malign  influence  in  different  ways  and 
with  various  harmful  results  that  will  be  noticed  further 
along. 

Above  and  beyond  everything  else  it  is  a  sign  of  individual 
and  national  mental  and  moral  decay.  We  are  following 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  ancient  Rome,  the  moral  fiber  of 
whose  people  and  their  government  were  destroyed  by  the 
enervating,  self  destruction  brought  about  by  luxurious  liv¬ 
ing.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  people,  and  our  govern¬ 
ment  are  strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to  rise  up  against 
and  destroy  this  gnawing  canker  that  is  eating  at  the  heart  of 
the  nation  and  threatening  the  homes  of  the  people  and  the 
institution  of  marriage. 
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Idle  and  Profligate  Rich 

THE  idle  and  profligate  rich  are  a  menace  to  everything 
that  is  good  in  government  and  in  society.  Especially 
are  they  dangerous  to  the  marriage  relation  and  do¬ 
mestic  peace  and  happiness.  They  go  about  the  world  vul¬ 
garly  displaying  their  wealth,  teaching  unwholesome  lessons 
of  wasteful  extravagance,  living  in  luxurious  and  useless  idle¬ 
ness,  preying  upon  society  for  their  entertainment,  defying 
the  laws  and  customs  of  good  society,  breaking  up  peaceful 
and  happy  homes,  separating  husbands  and  wives,  spreading 
immorality  and  leaving  discontent  in  their  wake.  They  are 
a  class  to  themselves  and  there  is  no  worse  or  less  desirable 
class  in  a  free  Republic,  a  government  of  the  people. 

Their  assumption  of  superiority  over  other  classes  of 
citizens,  more  worthy  than  themselves,  is  a  constant  cause  of 
resentment  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes 
that  disturbs  society  and  leads,  often,  to  serious  consequences. 
The  thoughtless  rich,  whether  idle  or  not,  are  constantly 
flaunting  the  evidences  of  their  wealth  in  the  faces  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellow  citizens.  I  never  see  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  in  his  automobile  or  his  carriage,  driven  by  another 
American  citizen  dressed  in  livery,  a  badge  of  servitude  and 
inferiority,  that  I  do  not  feel  a  sense  of  resentment  at  this 
aping  of  royalty  and  the  degenerating  flunkeyism  that  it  en¬ 
genders.  It  is  an  inexcusable  departure  from  the  simplicity 
that  should  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  a  free 
Republic  founded  on  the  great  preserving  principle  of 
equality.  Men  and  women  of  great  wealth  are  setting  an 
example  that  if  followed  will  inevitably  result  in  disaster. 
They  are  leading  the  way  to  the  degeneracy  of  their  own 
class  and  the  degradation  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
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lower  classes,  whom  they  regard  as  their  servants  and  their 
inferiors,  subject  like  slaves  to  their  orders.  This  condition 
is  growing  worse  and  more  alarming  as  time  goes  on.  The 
’  rich  are  growing  richer  and  more  arrogant  and  overbearing. 
The  war,  with  its  profiteering,  has  greatly  inceased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  millionaires  in  this  country  and  after-war  conditions, 
with  their  high  cost  of  living,  are  widening  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor,  capital  and  labor,  and  bringing 
greater  discontent  and  consequent  trouble  and  inharmony 
into  many  homes.  It  is  altogether  too  evident  that  under 
this  condition  of  things  divisions  into  discordant  and  con¬ 
tending  classes  are  becoming  more  marked  and  more  hurtful 
to  the  public  interests  and  to  the  home  life  of  the  country. 

To  make  matters  very  much  worse  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  this  class  of  our  people  is  favored  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws. 
They  are  in  truth  in  many  respects  a  privileged  class.  Their 
depredations  on  society  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  good 
morals  are  winked  at  and  go  unpunished  and  uncondemned. 

It  is  a  social  condition  that  is  undermining  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  democratic  government,  a  condition  that  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  purity  of  many  homes,  ruined  the  lives  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  character  of  many  hitherto  good  women,  and 
which  threatens  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  institution  of 
marriage,  an  institution  that  is  becoming  less  and  less  sacred 
day  by  day. 

We  may  protest  all  we  please  against  the  “divorce  evil” 
so-called,  but  it  will  avail  hut  little  until  the  social  condition 
and  malign  influences  that  break  up  homes  and  ruin  char¬ 
acter  are  corrected. 
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The  Newspaper 

THE  newspapers  of  the  time  are  one  of  the  prolific  causes 
of  the  many  divorces  that  are  being  granted.  Millions 
of  people  read  them  every  day.  Their  columns  are 
filled  with  the  details  of  divorce  trials  and  the  causes  that 
brought  them  about,  including  the  infidelity  of  husbands  and 
wives  and  their  misdoings  that  are  suggestive  and  calculated 
to  excite  the  passions  and  lead  others  to  do  likewise.  They 
prove,  by  the  number  of  divorces  they  publish,  how  easy  it  is 
to  obtain  them,  and  encourage  dissatisfied  and  disappointed 
married  people  to  seek  relief  in  that  way.  They  pollute  the 
public  mind  with  stories  of  domestic  discord,  inharmony  and 
misconduct  that  brings  marriage  itself  into  disrepute. 

There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  desecrating  their  col¬ 
umns  and  degrading  public  sentiment  by  the  publication  of 
such  stuff.  There  is  no  better  reason  why  people  should  read 
it,  but  they  will  do  it  just  as  morbid-minded  people  will 
crowd  to  the  trial  of  such  cases,  the  more  salacious  and  vile 
they  are  the  more  they  seem  to  be  enjoying  it.  It  shows  a 
very  depraved  condition  of  mind  that  should  not  be  fed  and 
fostered  by  yellow  journalism. 

Newspaper  publishers  say  their  readers  demand  this 
kind  of  news  and  they  are  only  supplying  what  they  want. 
This  is  a  libel  on  the  greater  and  more  respectable  and  decent 
of  their  readers,  and,  besides,  is  a  very  poor  excuse  for  this 
despicable  and  systematic  poisoning  of  the  public  mind. 

There  are  a  few,  unfortunately  a  very  few,  clean  and 
reliable  journals  that  rigidly  exclude  such  objectionable  news 
from  their  columns  and  they  command  the  respect  of  right 
thinking  people. 

The  objectionable  character  of  present  day  journalism, 
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growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  publications  of  divorce 
proceedings  and  domestic  infelicity,  has  become  proverbial. 
Besides,  whole  columns  of  the  newspapers  are  taken  up  with 
the  details  of  crimes,  accidents,  suicides  and  other  objection¬ 
able  and  horrifying  matters  that  serve  no  good  purpose  but 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  depravity,  increase  crime  and 
divorces  and  generally  debase  and  disturb  the  public  mind. 
Attention  is  attracted  to  these  objectionable  publications 
by  glaring  headlines  that  stare  the  reader  in  the  face  when 
he  takes  up  his  paper  and  induces  many  to  fill  their  minds, 
for  the  day,  with  thoughts  of  the  criminal  and  horrible  things 
happening  all  over  the  world.  To  make  it  still  worse  many 
of  these  publications  are  embellished  with  false,  manufac¬ 
tured  details  to  make  a  readable  and  fascinating  “story.” 

No  one  realizes  more  fully  than  I  do  that  without  the 
help  of  the  newspaper  workers  themselves  these  unfortunate 
conditions  cannot  be  corrected.  Newspapers  are  published 
for  profit.  They  will  print  what  their  readers  want  and  will 
pay  for.  With  altogether  too  many  of  them  it  is  purely  a 
commercial  question.  So  regarded  it  is  only  a  question 
whether  a  paper  which  publishes  such  matter  is  a  better  seller 
and  will  secure  a  wider  circulation  and  more  advertisements 
than  one  that  publishes  only  legitimate  news. 

Whether  people  do  want  this  kind  of  news  or  not  is  one 
of  the  questions  to  be  considered,  looking  at  journalism  as 
nothing  higher  than  a  means  of  making  money.  Newspaper 
men  maintain  that  they  furnish  this  kind  of  news  because 
the  people  want  it  and  will  have  it,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
only  way  of  maintaining  their  publications  on  a  paying  basis. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  certainly  a  melancholy  fact.  If  it  is  un¬ 
true,  it  is  a  grave  charge  to  make  against  the  American 
people.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  of  some  people.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  masses  of  the  people  who  support  the 
newspapers  would  prefer  to  have  such  news  omitted  and 
many  people  do  not  read  the  newspapers  and  exclude  them 
from  their  homes  because  of  this  objectionable  matter. 

But,  assuming  that  the  greater  number  of  people  really 
want  their  papers  to  publish  such  stuff,  who  is  responsible 
for  this  depraved  appetite  for  deleterious  and  hurtful  news? 
The  men  who  publish  the  newspapers  should  seriously  ask 
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themselves  that  question  and  act  accordingly.  I  know  that 
all  these  things  are  matters  of  dispute.  They  may  well  be  so, 
because  neither  the  one  assertion  nor  the  other  respecting 
them  is  susceptible  of  proof.  They  are  almost  entirely  mat¬ 
ters  of  speculation.  The  publication  of  such  matter  should 
be  prohibited  by  law.  This,  it  is  claimed,  would  violate  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  we  will  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  legal  question  of  privilege  or  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  individuals  for  false  publications  and  that  of  the 
publication  of  matter  which  is  objectionable  because  of  its 
tendency  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public,  whether  true  or 
false,  or  generally  deleterious  news  unfit  or  injurious  in  its 
character.  In  order  that  I  may  be  better  understood,  let  me 
point  out  some  of  the  publications  that  should  be  suppressed 
by  law.  Chief  of  these  is  the  publication  of  the  details  of 
crime.  If  a  crime  is  committed  anywhere  in  the  country,  it 
is  published  with  greater  or  less  particularity  and  detail  in 
every  town  where  a  newspaper  is  printed.  The  more  horrible 
and  atrocious  the  crime  the  greater  the  space  given  to  it  and 
the  more  specific  and  minute  the  details  that  are  given.  This 
so-called  news,  that  should  on  every  account  be  suppressed, 
is  spread  before  the  readers  of  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  with  flaunting  and  alluring  headlines  to  attract  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  read  by  millions  of  people,  young  and  old  alike. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  stop  there.  The  lives  of  the 
participants  in  the  crime,  both  the  perpetrator  of  it  and  his 
victim,  are  laid  bare  to  the  world.  It  is  not  confined,  either, 
to  the  immediate  parties  concerned,  but  their  innocent  and 
stricken  friends  and  relatives  are  hunted  down,  and  the 
alleged  history  of  their  lives,  more  often  than  not  false  and 
distorted,  is  given  out  to  the  world.  This  seems  to  be  a 
particularly  attractive  field  for  the  average  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  if  anyone  remotely  connected  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  affair  happens  to  be  a  man  or  woman  of  prominence  and 
well  known  to  the  public.  It  gives  spice  and  interest  to  a 
“story’’  that  should  never  be  told  and  advertises  the  news¬ 
paper  as  one  of  great  enterprise.  The  sensational  newspaper, 
of  which  there  are  altogether  too  many,  “features”  this  kind 
of  news  and  congratulates  itself  on  the  opportunity  that  a 
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dreadful  crime  or  fearful  accident  gives  it  to  exploit  its  un¬ 
paralleled  facilities  for  gathering  the  news  and  its  unequaled 
enterprise  in  furnishing  it  to  its  readers.  It  boasts  that  it 
spares  no  expense  in  its  efforts  to  supply  the  public  with  what 
it  assumes  the  people  want. 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
this  effort  to  supply  the  morbid  and  criminal  classes  with 
news  that  panders  to  the  taste  for  the  horrible  and  immoral 
and  makes  more  criminals  and  causes  more  crimes  than 
almost  any  other  influence  has  been  carried. 

We  need  not  go  back  very  far  or  very  far  away  from 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation  to  find  some  of  the  most  appalling 
instances  of  this  kind  of  journalism.  Only  a  very  few  years 
ago  a  most  atrocious  and  cruel  murder  was  committed  in  the 
nearby  State  of  Virginia.  A  young  woman,  married  and 
belonging  to  a  highly  respectable  family,  was  brutally  mur¬ 
dered.  Her  young  husband,  who  was  out  driving  with  her 
at  the  time  she  was  shot,  and  who  likewise  was  of  good 
family,  was  soon  suspected  of  the  crime,  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  young  wife.  From  the 
time  the  crime  was  committed  until  it  was  expiated  by  the 
life  of  its  perpetrator,  the  news  of  the  crime  in  all  its  details, 
the  lives  of  the  victim  and  her  slayer,  and  those  of  their 
innocent  and  suffering  relatives,  near  and  distant,  were  pub¬ 
lished  day  after  day  for  weeks.  The  papers,  or  most  of  them, 
were  full  of  it.  One  would  think  that  the  bare  statement  of 
the  facts  would  have  been  enough,  but  they  were  amplified 
and  distorted,  and  alleged  facts  fabricated  and  sent  out  as 
the  truth  about  it.  The  pictures  of  everybody  concerned 
that  could  be  obtained  were  printed  over  and  over  again. 
The  infamy  of  the  thing  was  enhanced  in  a  way  that  should 
have  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  decent  people.  There  was 
a  woman  in  the  case  who  had,  it  was  claimed,  broken  up  the 
home  of  this  young  couple  and  brought  one  to  a  tragic  and 
the  other  to  a  felon’s  death.  The  details  of  this  woman’s  life 
and  her  relations  with  the  murderer  were  published  and 
amplified  upon  and  distorted.  And  to  crown  it  all,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  wife,  the  mistress,  and  the  husband  and  mur¬ 
derer  were  published  together,  the  man  appearing  between 
the  two.  Could  one  conceive  of  a  more  brutal  and  inexcus- 
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able  piece  of  so-called  journalism  than  this?  Think  what 
it  must  have  meant  to  the  innocent  and  agonized  parents  of 
both  the  husband  and  the  wife !  I  can  not  conceive  of  any¬ 
thing  more  fiendish  and  inhuman  than  this  in  the  way  of 
newspaper  printing. 

This  is  only  a  very  imperfect  description  of  the  extent 
to  which  some  newspapers  went  in  this  one  instance.  It 
does  not  half  picture  the  extent  to  which  the  published 
news  and  fiction  relating  to  it  went,  or  the  enormity  of  the 
offense  against  innocent  people  to  whom  the  crime  had 
brought  sorrow  and  shame,  or  the  injury  that  was  done  by 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  these  papers  with  their 
offensive  and  horrible  recitals  of  a  brutal  crime  and  the  im¬ 
morality  that  preceded  and  brought  it  about. 

This  is  only  one  out  of  thousands  of  like  cases.  It  has 
been  specifically  mentioned  here  because  of  the  flagrancy  of 
the  publications  relating  to  it  and  because  it  took  place  so 
recently  that  it  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  newspaper  readers. 
The  crime  was  a  most  distressing  one  even  to  think  about. 
The  publication  of  the  revolting  details  of  all  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  it,  paraded  before  the  readers  of  such 
newspapers  as  made  these  publications,  was  most  shocking. 

The  mere  mention  that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed 
was  enough.  To  go  further  was  an  offense  against  the  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  decency.  It  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  worst 
passions  of  men.  The  reading  of  it  could  do  no  possible 
good.  It  was  wholly  inexcusable  and  revolting,  looking  at 
it  from  any  point  of  view.  If  there  is  any  real  desire  of  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country  to  read  such 
deleterious  and  offensive  stuff,  it  should  be  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  a  journalist  not  to  feed  any  such  morbid  sense,  but 
to  correct  it  and  suppress  any  such  news  as  detrimental  to 
health  and  morals  and  unfit  to  be  published  or  read.  No 
greater  wrong  can  be  done  by  a  great  newspaper  than  to 
pander  to  such  an  appetite  and  thus  create  and  continue  a 
demand  for  such  news. 

However  serious  such  an  offense  may  be  as  affecting  the 
individual  reader,  it  is  even  more  serious  as  affecting  the 
newspaper  men  who  gather  and  publish  such  news.  They 
live  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  crime  and  immorality. 
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Their  purpose  is  to  trace  down  and  send  out  to  their  fellow 
men  the  details  of  misconduct  of  every  kind.  They  live  in  it, 
think  about  it,  and  give  it  out  to  others  in  all  its  horrible 
forms.  Their  minds  are  filled  with  thoughts  of  immorality, 
crime,  and  human  tragedies,  misfortunes,  and  misery.  The 
newspaper  reporter  must  dive  into  this  sea  of  crime  and  cor¬ 
ruption  and  dress  it  in  such  form  as  to  attract  the  readers  of 
the  paper.  To  make  it  attractive  and  readable  he  adds  to 
the  horrors  of  it,  pads  it  with  false  and  more  attractive  mat¬ 
ter  to  render  it  more  sensational.  He  haunts  the  homes  of 
everybody  connected  with  the  crime,  shadows  them  day  after 
day,  and  publishes  facts  and  falsehoods  about  them  in  order 
to  embellish  his  “ story”  and  make  it  still  more  attractive. 
The  kodak  man  is  his  aid  and  abettor.  What  is  lacking  in 
the  written  story  is  made  still  more  graphic  and  sensational 
by  pictures  of  everybody  connected  with  the  crime.  Re¬ 
porters  and  kodak  men  thrust  themselves  into  the  privacy  of 
the  home,  snap  the  unwary  unawares,  write  up  imaginary 
stories  about  people  concerned  or  connected,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  with  the  crime — the  innocent,  suffering,  and  sorrow¬ 
ing  along  with  the  guilty.  They  seem  to  lose  all  sense  of 
decency  or  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  in  their  eager 
quest  for  what  should  be  unreadable  news  and  the  desire  to 
furnish  copy  for  a  newspaper  that  seems  to  have  lost  all  sense 
of  decency  and  propriety  in  its  dealings  with  the  affairs  of 
other  people,  often  of  the  most  sacred  kind. 

What  a  life  this  is  for  any  man  to  lead.  It  makes  one 
shudder  to  think  about  it.  And  most  of  the  men  who  are 
instrumental  in  this  wholesale  poisoning  of  the  minds  of  our 
people  are  young  men,  often  mere  boys.  It  is  appalling  to 
think  of  such  a  school  of  vice,  falsehood,  and  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  others.  It  can  not  but  be  degrading  in  the 
utmost  degree.  No  man  can  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  and 
not  suffer  from  its  poisonous  impurities.  He  not  only  suffers 
from  it  himself,  but  he  is  constantly  instilling  it  into  the 
minds  of  others. 

I  have  referred  to  one  case  merely  as  an  illustration  of 
the  general  course  of  journals  that  deal  with  such  news.  The 
papers  are  full  of  such  matter  day  after  day.  Some  of  them 
feature  it  and  make  it  chief  among  all  others.  Some  publish 
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the  fact  that  a  crime  has  been  committed  without  embellish¬ 
ment  or  exaggeration.  Such  a  course  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended.  There  are  many  just  and  high-minded  journalists 
in  this  country  who  deprecate  sensational  and  objectionable 
news  as  earnestly  and  as  strongly  as  I  do.  They  would  re¬ 
joice  to  see  a  complete  reform  in  this  respect.  To  such  as 
these  the  law  I  have  suggested  would  be  welcome  if  it  could 
be  enforced.  Its  enforcement  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  toward  legislation  of  this 
kind.  That  many  journals  deplore  these  methods  and  such 
news  is  evident  from  the  sentiments  they  have  expressed. 
Here  is  an  editorial  on  the  subject  from  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  on  the  Pacific  coast : 

BARRED  IX  XEW  YORK. 

Moved  by  a  proper  regard  for  public  decency  and  morality,  the 
commissioner  of  licenses  in  New  York  City  has  notified  the  managers 
of  the  600  or  more  moving-picture  shows  in  that  town  that  the 
Henry  Clay  Beattie  case  must  not  be  made  the  subject  of  any  of 
their  exhibitions. 

The  prohibition  was  made  complete.  “No  moving  pictures  or 
other  views  representing  scenes  from  the  trial  of  Henry  Clay 
Beattie,  jr.,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  case.”  are  to  be  exhibited  under  penalty  of  the  revocation  of 
the  license  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  shown.  The  action  of  the 
license  commissioner  was  most  commendable.  He  has  made  a  wise 
use  of  the  authority  with  which  he  is  vested. 

Morally  speaking,  the  publication  of  all  the  wretched  details  of 
that  crime  is  as  indefensible  as  the  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  pur¬ 
porting  to  portray  them.  Let  offenders  present  such  specious  ex¬ 
cuses  as  they  will,  setting  forth  the  obligation  that  rest  upon  them 
to  “print  the  news”  —  they  are  governed  by  greed,  and  to  coin  a 
profit  do  not  hesitate  to  offend  against  decency.  They  pander  to 
depraved  tastes  and  instincts,  being  moved  by  their  own  cupidity 
and  their  pocket  revenues,  that  are  won  at  the  cost  of  morality. 

Inasmuch  as  there  will  always  be  publishers  whose  itch  for 
gain  and  contempt  for  decency,  left  unrestricted,  would  lead  them  to 
pollute  the  public  mind  by  magnifying  and  exploiting  every  story  of 
hate  and  murder,  lust  and  passion,  it  is  probable  that  laws  eventu¬ 
ally  must  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  community.  Offenders 
will  loudly  protest  against  an  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  freedom  was  never  a  warrant  for  license.  Newspapers  that 
print  lottery  advertisements  are  excluded  from  the  mails,  as  are 
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publications  containing  obscene  pictures,  but  no  one  pretends  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  has  sustained  any  injury  therefrom. 

Similarly  newspapers  that  convert  themselves  into  gazettes  of 
crime,  that  seize  with  eager  haste  on  every  salacious  happening  and 
exploit  it  to  its  last  sensational  detail,  magnifying  and  emphasizing 
every  disgusting  obscenity  and  degenerate  phase  of  abandoned  life, 
should  be  debarred  from  the  mails.  Were  they  so  debarred,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  would  suffer  the  least  injury  and  the  cause  of 
morality  would  be  immeasurably  advantaged. 

So  far^  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  publication  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  crimes ;  but  the  manner  of  treating  accidents  is  almost 
as  bad.  It  is  quite  as  bad  in  many  if  not  most  respects.  Take 
the  disaster  to  the  steamship  “Titanic”  as  an  example.  It 
was  an  accident  that  cost  many  lives  and  brought  sorrow  to 
many  homes  in  this  country,  and  beyond  the  sea.  Before  it 
was  possible  for  anyone  not  on  the  ship  to  know  anything 
more  than  the  simple  but  appalling  fact  that  the  ship  had 
been  lost,  the  papers  throughout  the  whole  country  were  full 
of  stories  of  the  most  sensational  character  about  it — stories 
that  were  without  foundation  and  wholly  false.  The  truth 
of  these  stories,  if  they  had,  in  fact,  been  true,  could  not  have 
been  known  to  the  newspapers  that  gave  them  out.  They 
were  a  horrible  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the  agonized  friends 
and  relatives  who  were  waiting  anxiously  to  know  the  truth, 
besides  the  false  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  others 
that  could  never  be  erased.  There  could  have  been  no  object 
in  all  this  other  than  to  make  money.  Extras  were  put  out 
almost  hourly  in  all  of  the  large  cities  containing  these  false 
and  misleading  stories  that  no  doubt  thousands  of  people  who 
still  have  some  faith  in  the  correctness  of  news  given  out  by 
the  papers  are  still  believing,  some  of  them  wholly  unjust  as 
Well  as  misleading.  But  even  this  spurious  matter,  published 
as  mere  conjecture  and  speculation  and  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  truth,  was  not  the  worst.  After  the  facts  began 
to  be  known,  and  when  some  degree  of  accuracy  was  attain¬ 
able,  the  unwarranted  and  wholly  false  stories  manufactured 
for  sensational  effect  continued  to  be  published.  One  of  the 
passengers  on  the  ill-fated  ship,  who  lived  for  some  time  after 
the  disaster,  declared  long  after  all  the  stories  about  it  had 
been  published  that  most  of  them  were  false.  These  never 
have  been  and  never  will  be  corrected. 
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The  extent  to  which  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  devoted  to  the  publication  of  such  hurtful  stories 
as  these,  which  can  not  justly  be  called  news,  is  appalling  to 
think  about.  In  one  issue  of  one  of  the  papers  published  a 
short  time  ago,  appeared  no  less  than  54  separate  accounts 
of  murders,  suicides,  accidents,  and  other  tragedies  happen¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  them  were  occurrences  in 
which  none  of  the  readers  of  this  particular  journal  could 
have  any  personal  interest.  Their  publication  could  be  justi¬ 
fied  or  excused  only  on  the  ground  that  its  readers  want  that 
kind  of  news. 

Think  of  such  a  collection  of  crimes,  immoralities,  scan¬ 
dals,  and  terrible  accidents  being  served  up  to  its  readers  by 
a  newspaper  in  one  of  its  issues.  And  this  issue  was  by  no 
means  an  exceptional  one  of  this  or  other  newspapers,  some 
of  them  regarded  as  among  the  leading  journals  of  the 
country.  People  who  read  the  newspapers  are  served  with 
such  shocking  and  degrading  matter  in  every  issue  of  the 
paper  that  comes  daily  into  their  homes.  In  some  there  are 
more  and  some  less  than  the  number  given  above,  but  the 
one  I  have  taken  as  an  example  presents  a  fair  average  of 
impure  and  otherwise  objectionable  news  items  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  journal  of  the  time. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  details  of  such 
offenses  of  the  newspapers  against  the  rules  of  decency  and 
propriety.  It  is  unnecessary.  They  are  known  to  every  news¬ 
paper  reader.  They  are  the  subject  of  very  general  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  on  the  part  of  respectable  people,  who  feel  that 
they  must  read  the  papers  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
times.  Such  readers  do  not  read  these  objectionable  articles, 
but  in  trying  to  sort  out  the  legitimate  news  they  can  not 
escape  the  glaring  and  offensive  headlines  that  precede  such 
matter,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  from  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  who  do  not  realize,  as  their 
elders  do,  the  dangerous  and  poisonous  nature  of  such  news. 

The  feeling  against  such  publications  was  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  letter  of  December  13,  1908,  addressed  to  the 
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newspapers  of  New  York  City,  signed  by  men  of  standing 
and  prominence,  in  which  it  was  said : 

The  aim  of  securing  newspapers  for  our  homes  which  shall  at 
all  times  be  free  from  lewd  or  suggestive  articles  detrimental  to 
morals,  offensive  to  decency,  and  damaging  to  self-respect  is  one 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable.  Some  might  perhaps  say  that  it  is 
possible  to  enjoy  it  at  all  times  by  simply  buying  only  good  news¬ 
papers.  But,  unfortunately,  there  come  periods  when  overweening 
public  interest  and  unworthy  public  curiosity  provoke  the  editors 
of  even  some  of  the  best  of  our  journals  to  overstep  the  mark  and 
to  lay  before  us  and  the  modest  home  circle,  including  the  tender 
children  of  the  schools,  libidinous  details  of  criminality  which  are 
revolting  even  to  men  charged  with  the  punishment  of  those  who 
prey  upon  society.  We  attempt  to  escape  it  and  close  our  door  to  it 
for  a  short  period,  only  to  find  that  in  keeping  in  touch  with  our 
usual  social  or  business  needs  we  must  continue  our  patronage  of  a 
journal  which  we  are  ashamed  to  bring  home.  Then  our  school 
children  or  others  must  have  the  objectional  articles  and  detestable 
headlines  thrust  upon  their  sight  in  the  public  conveyances  or 
other  places.  Each  editor  escapes  censure  by  claiming  that  all 
his  brother  editors  will  surely  present  the  same  matter,  and  he 
can  not  be  exceptional. 

The  community  — all  communities  —  were  shocked  by  the  long- 
continued  revelations  of  the  Thaw  case,  set  forth  in  bold  type.  We 
are  now  promised  another  similar  character  by  reason  of  the 
approach  of  certain  sensational  murder  trials,  during  the  course  of 
which,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  material  more  interesting 
to  the  prurient  mind,  and  consequently  more  dangerous  to  the  home 
and  more  disgusting  to  the  self-respecting  man,  is  about  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  court. 

It  is  believed  by  good  authorities  that  a  respectful  protest  pre¬ 
sented  early  enough  to  the  press  by  men  of  serious  character 
representing  heavy  ressponsibilities  in  the  care  of  their  own  children 
or  children  confided  to  them  by  the  duties  of  their  positions  in  life, 
will  meet  with  an  immediate  and  sympathetic  response,  resulting  in 
such  careful  editing  of  this  and  similar  news  matter  that  no  harm 
shall  be  done  to  the  reading  community  by  indecently  offensive 
suggestion. 

It  is  felt  that  with  such  views  support  will  be  obtained  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country.  Several  editors  have  already  expressed  their 
intention  of  observing  even  greater  care  than  in  the  past  over  news 
matter  of  this  kind  in  their  columns.  You  are  therefore  asked  to 
give  this  movement  your  editorial  support. 

[no] 
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A  judge  sitting  in  one  of  the  divorce  courts  has  publicly 
declared  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  calculated  to  reduce  the 
number  of  divorces,  for  newspapers  to  publish  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  such  cases.  What  an  amazing  statement  for  a  judge 
to  make.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  divorce  cases 
to  indicate  that  such  publications  have  any.  deterrent  effect. 
These  publications,  day  after  day,  iterated  and  reiterated, 
keep  before  the  minds  of  all  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  mar¬ 
ried  people  that  here  is  the  opportunity  for  their  release. 

Court  proceedings  clearly  show  that  seekers  after  divorce 
care  very  little  for  the  exposures  the  proceedings  bring  about 
if  only  they  are  successful.  They  very  naturally  argue,  other 
people  can  get  divorces,  why  not  I.  It  is  no  longer  a  disgrace 
to  be  divorced  as  it  was  in  earlier  times,  and  the  disclosures 
made  are  forgotten  in  a  day.  And  this  is  too  true.  Divorces, 
and  the  causes  that  bring  them  about,  have  through  the 
papers  become  so  common  and  there  are  so  many  of  them  and 
of  such  various  kinds  that  they  live  only  in  the  newspapers 
and  are  superseded  the  next  day  by  others.  Once  in  a  while 
a  peculiarly  sensational  or  horrible  divorce  case  is  tried  that, 
because  of  the  unusually  vile  and  immoral  conditions  it  dis¬ 
closes,  clings  to  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  or  read  about 
it,  for  a  longer  time,  but  even  the  memory  of  such  a  case 
passes  away  and  others  take  its  place.  In  these  days  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  evil  as  well  as  the  persuasive  effects 
of  the  news  of  these  cases  reported  in  the  disreputable  news¬ 
papers  that  publish  them  for  profit.  And,  after  all,  this 
poisoning  of  the  minds  of  newspaper  readers  is  the  worst 
feature  of  this  kind  of  journalism.  Conceding  the  above 
statement  of  the  judge,  that  publicity  lessens  the  number 
of  divorces,  the  evil  effects  of  it  on  society  generally,  which 
can  not  be  denied,  vastly  outweighs  any  possible  good  that 
could  result  from  it  in  the  way  suggested.  The  people  who 
are  warring  against  divorce  as  an  evil  should  turn  their 
attention  to  the  newspapers  that  are  increasing  the  number 
of  divorces  and  spreading  immensely  their  demoralizing  and 
degrading  effects. 


[in] 
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Indelicacy  of  Dress 

INDELICACY  is  a  mild  term  to  apply  to  some  of  the 
dresses  worn  by  women  and  girls  under  the  prevailing 
fashions.  Indecent  would  he  a  more  accurate  description 
of  them.  Some  are  more  moderate  and  expose  less  of  the 
person  than  others,  but  there  seems  to  he  a  sort  of  general  dis¬ 
position,  on  the  part  of  women,  especially  fashionable  women, 
and  their  imitators,  to  exhibit  as  much  of  their  charms  to  the 
public  gaze,  without  the  interference,  obstruction  or  conceal¬ 
ment  of  clothing,  as  may  be  done  without  subjecting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  charge  of  public  indecency,  and  as  for  the  balance, 
the  clothing  is  so  gauzy  as  hardly  to  amount  to  concealment  or 
so  tight  fitting  as  to  expose  the  outlines  and  every  movement  of 
the  body.  The  craze  for  personal  exposure  extends  to  all 
classes  and  all  ages  of  women  from  the  young  girls  in  their 
teens  to  the  old  women  tottering  with  age. 

Some  of  them  affect  this  sort  of  dress  because  it  is  the 
‘‘fashion”  or  the  “style,”  and  with  no  evil  intent.  Such  as 
these  are  only  thoughtless  and  lacking  that  simple  and  un¬ 
affected  modesty  that  is  woman’s  greatest  charm;  others  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  with  evil  purposes  to  attract  and  excite  the 
evil  passions  of  men;  but  whether  this  manner  of  dress  is 
adopted  out  of  good  or  bad  motives  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
effect  is  evil.  It  does  excite  the  animal  passions  of  men,  of 
some  men,  and  is  calculated  to  and  undoubtedly  does  arouse 
and  inflame  the  lustful  passions  of  young  boys  and  subject 
young  girls  to  the  rude  gaze  and  insulting  attentions  of  men 
and  boys.  Of  this  they  have  very  little  reason  to  complain. 
Their  manner  of  dress  affords  strong  evidence  of  an  invitation 
to  familiarity,  men  take  it  so,  and  they  are  not  always  mis¬ 
taken.  Too  many  women  and  girls  use  it  for  that  very  pur¬ 
pose. 
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Innocent  young  girls,  if  their  foolish  mothers  permit  it, 
may  be  excused  for  this  manner  of  dress.  It  may  be  attributed 
to  their  vanity  and  their  folly.  But  there  is  no  excuse  what¬ 
ever  for  grown  women.  They  know  the  weaknesses  of  men  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  undue  exposure  of  their  persons. 
They  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  immorality  and  corruption  that 
are  bearing  evil  fruits  and  ruining  many  lives,  desecrating 
many  homes,  breaking  up  families  and  making  business  for 
the  divorce  courts. 

One  of  the  gravest  evil  effects  of  present  day  woman’s 
dress  is  the  degrading  effects  it  has  on  the  minds  and  habits 
of  the  women  themselves  and  the  lowering  of  the  estimate 
men  place  upon  women.  The  one  thing  above  all  others  that 
keeps  the  standard  of  society  high,  purifies  the  home,  and 
commands  the  love  and  respect  of  men  for  them  is  the  re¬ 
tiring  and  sweet  modesty  and  purity  of  thought  and  action 
of  the  sex.  Some  women,  if  they  are  attractive  enough  in  a 
state  of  partial  undress,  may  by  the  present  manner  of  dress 
attract  the  admiration  and  passionate  attentions  of  men  who 
are  governed  more  by  their  passions  than  their  reason,  and 
this  sort  of  attraction  may  result  in  marriage.  But  if  there 
is  no  more  genuine  attraction  than  personal,  physical  charm, 
and  the  marriage  has  no  more  enduring  foundation  than 
this,  disillusionment  and  unhappiness  is  almost  certain  to 
follow.  No  woman  ever  excited  the  genuine  love  of  a  good 
and  sensible  man  by  exposing  her  charms  to  the  public  gaze, 
or  even  to  his  own.  Personal  beauty  of  form  is  uncertain  and 
fleeting.  Marriage,  to  be  enduringly  happy  must  have  a 
better,  a  more  substantial,  a  more  spiritual  foundation  than 
this  to  insure  perfect  happiness  and  continued  love  and 
respect. 

This  is  a  time  when  women  are  asserting  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  say  they  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please,  to 
the  same  extent  that  men  do.  Let  us,  for  the  present  purpose, 
concede  that  to  be  so.  But  neither  men  nor  women  have  the 
right  to  do  immoral  things  or  indulge  in  personal  habits  not 
in  themselves  immoral  but  which  set  bad  examples,  excite  evil 
passions,  lower  the  moral  standard  of  society,  poison  the  minds 
of  individuals  with  soul  destroying  passions  and  ultimately 
lead  to  immorality,  degradation  and  crime.  If  there  is  no  civil 
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laws  to  prevent  the  indulgence  in  such  habits  the  laws  of 
decency  and  good  morals  should  prevent  it. 

We  see  women  in  public  conveyances  with  costly  and 
showy  dresses,  too  short  at  both  ends,  exposing  a  liberal  portion 
of  their  bodies  to  the  unobstructed  gaze,  with  stockings  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  covering  of  the  limbs  from  the  knees  down, 
so  thin  as  to  reveal  the  coloring  of  the  flesh,  arms,  shoulders 
and  chest  completely  uncovered,  the  face  bedizzened  and 
disfigured  with  cosmetics  until  their  natural  and  beautiful 
complexion  is  destroyed,  attracting  if  not  inviting  lustful  gaze 
and  attentions  of  men  not  their  husbands. 

Place  along  side  of  these  silly  women  one  who  covers  her 
person  with  simple,  modest  and  becoming  clothes,  and 
presents  her  natural  complexion  unadorned  and  makes  her 
manners  conform  to  her  dress,  and  which  of  these  do  you  think 
a  sensible  man  would  choose  to  be  his  wife  and  the  mother  of 
his  children. 

Women  who  choose  this  style  of  dress  and  the  manner  of 
life  that  goes  with  it,  must  make  very  poor  wives  and  mothers. 

A  short  time  ago  a  minister  of  one  of  the  western  states 
created  a  sensation  by  declaring  that  the  “modern  American 
girl  with  her  rouge  and  her  paint,  her  powder  and  her  Georg¬ 
ettes,  her  high  heels  and  her  cobweb  silk  hose,”  is  not  fitted 
for  life  on  the  farm  and  proposing  to  import  European  peasant 
girls  for  farmers’  wives.  This  proposal  is  reported  to  have 
brought  upon  the  parson  a  storm  of  protest  from  women  all 
over  the  country,  young  and  old,  maidens  and  widows,  many 
of  them  offering  themselves  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  farmers 
in  need  of  wives. 

The  enterprising  newspaper  reporter  comments: 

“Already,  by  the  looks  of  the  parson’s  mail,  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  must  have  printed  the  item,  and  every  widow, 
every  old  maid,  and  half  of  the  married  woman  of  the  entire  country 

have  written  Rev.  - -  either  in  protest  or  to  offer  themselves 

as  substitutes  for  the  shipload  of  European  peasant  women  whom 
the  preacher  is  preparing  to  bring  to  this  country.” 

Evidently  these  protesting  girls  and  women  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  condemned  by  the  pastor.  Some  of  these  comments 
are  quite  interesting,  and  some  of  them  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  One  says :  ‘  ‘  Whats  ’  the  matter  with  American 
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girls  that  your  western  farmers  have  to  go  to  Europe  to  get 
wives.”  Another:  “Your  friends  must  be  mighty  hard  to 
please  if  they  can’t  be  satisfied  with  us  American  girls.  The 
idea  that  those  peasant  women  of  Europe  are  better  than  we 
Americans  is  preposterous.  Get  wise.  ’  ’ 

One  pathetically  pleads  the  cause  of  the  unmarried 
American  women :  ‘  ‘  Would  no  American  girls  fill  the  bill  ?  In 
the  east  there  are  thousands  of  good,  clean,  pure  blooded  girls 
who  are  passing  the  mark  of  maturity  each  year,  going  into 
the  business  world  and  on  into  cranky  old  maids  because 
they  have  never  had  a  chance  to  fulfill  their  rightful  heritage 
of  homemaker,  wife,  mother.  Eastern  girls  are  growing  into 
old  maids  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.” 

One  surely  must  sympathize  with  this  appeal.  But  no 
doubt  the  good  pastor  and  this  sensible  correspondent  of  his 
were  talking  about  altogether  different  kinds  of  women. 

Another  writes :  ‘  ‘  Tell  your  farmers  and  ranchers  to  take 
my  advice  and  go  east,  young  man,  go  east.  All  sorts  of  wives 
are  awaiting  them  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  in  every  other  city  in  the  east.  Thousands  of 
good,  nice  girls,  are  becoming  old  maids  because  of  lack  of  men. 
And  here  you  are  running  over  to  Europe  to  get  a  shipload 
of  field-working  peasant  women  when  so  many  pretty  Ameri¬ 
can  girls  are  eating  their  hearts  out  waiting,  waiting  for 
husbands.  ’  ’ 

This  is  very  good  and  very  true.  All  American  girls  are 
not  of  the  kind  I  have  been  commenting  upon.  There  are 
thousands  of  girls  and  young  women  in  this  country,  strong, 
sensible,  modest  and  deserving,  who  would  make  the  best  of 
wives  for  all  classes  of  American  men  if  they  continue  after 
marriage  as  they  were  before  and  are  not  spoiled  by  pros¬ 
perity  or  evil  associations. 

Another  says,  enthusiastically  and  with  becoming  earnest¬ 
ness:  “I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  you  are  interested  in 
American  girls  but  I ’d  like  to  have  the  chance  to  make  good  on 
a  farm.  I  know  I  can  make  a  happier  home  for  some  rancher 
than  one  of  those  peasant  women  can.  ’  ’ 

Some  of  these  aspiring  women  strike  out  boldly  in  defense 
of  the  girls  of  high-heel  slippers  and  silk  stockings.  One  of 
these  says:  “What  if  we  do  powder  and  paint,  wear  high- 
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heel  slippers  and  thin  silk  hose.  I’ll  bet  any  farmer  or  rancher 
under  the  sun  had  rather  have  one  of  ns  than  any  of  those 
bare-footed  peasant  women  of  Europe.  Just  let  your  farmer- 
friends  get  sight  of  us  and  the  game  is  up.  We  win.  And 
you  know  it,  too.  Lead  them  to  us.  That’s  all  we  American 
girls  ask  —  or  need.  ’  ’ 

Yes,  she  is  right.  With  all  her  faults  the  American  boy 
loves  best  of  all  others  the  American  girl  of^vhom  there  are 
none  better;  but,  if  he  is  a  boy  of  good  sense  and  judgment 
and  of  high  ideals,  he  will  love  best  and  most  truly,  and 
respect  the  most  highly,  the  sweet,  modest,  unassuming  girl 
that  does  not  “  powder  and  paint,  wear  high-heel  slippers  and 
thin  silken  hose,”  and  she  will  make  him  a  better  and  truer 
wife,  and  a  better  mother  and  trainer  of  her  children. 

The  wife  who  follows  this  objectionable  style  of  dress  is 
not  only  inflaming  and  feeding  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
human  passions  in  other  men  and  boys  but  she  may  be,  and 
often  is,  arousing  the  passion  of  jealousy  in  her  own  husband 
and  the  husbands  of  other  women.  It  is  a  singular  man,  if  he 
loves  his  wife,  that  can  look  with  pleasure  upon  her  making 
herself  the  admiration  of  other  men  and  attracting  their 
attentions  through  the  exposure  of  her  person  to  the  public 
gaze.  It  does  not  insure  domestic  happiness.  Whether  she 
knows  it  or  not  it  is  a  degradation  of  and  an  evidence  of 
degeneracy  in  the  wife  herself  and  of  society  generally. 

So  bad  has  this  condition  become  that  some  of  the  churches 
have  taken  it  up  and  have  refused  to  allow  scantily  clad 
women,  as  the  common  fashion  is,  to  attend  their  services,  and 
one  courageous  pastor  has  bravely  refused  to  perform  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  for  a  woman  until  she  put  on  more  clothes. 
It  was  a  proper  rebuke  and  the  example  might  well  be  gener¬ 
ally  followed. 

It  is  not  only  the  immodestly  and  degenerating  effect  of 
such  fashions  that  are  important.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general 
extravagance  of  the  times,  already  commented  upon.  These 
fashionable  clothes,  small  in  quantity  and  flimsy  in  texture 
as  they  are,  must,  to  be  in  fashion  be  of  the  most  costly  fabrics. 
The  woman  who  can  not  or  does  not  dress  in  silk  and  other 
of  the  most  costly  materials  for  under  as  well  as  outer  wear, 
is  regarded  by  those  who  do  as  not  up  to  their  style  of  living. 
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One  outfit  of  the  kind  of  clothes  worn  by  one  of  these  fashion¬ 
able  women,  costs  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  dollars, 
while  there  are  thousands  of  mothers  and  their  children 
actually  starving  to  death,  millions  more  going  in  rags  and 
suffering  for  the  ordinary  necessities  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  are  filled  with 
bitterness  and  hate  as  the  result  of  this  vulgar  display  of 
fashionable  wealth. 

The  women  who  are  following  and  fostering  these  de¬ 
grading  and  immodest  fashions  have  much,  very  much,  to 
answer  for.  They  are  contributing  more  than  they  know  to 
the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  the  home, 
the  degeneracy  of  society  and  the  downfall  of  their  country. 
They  are  striking  at  the  qualities  of  true  womanhood  and  the 
fundamentals  of  human  society  upon  which  civilized  govern¬ 
ment  is  founded  and  without  which  it  can  not  endure. 

Not  all  women  belong  to  this  class.  There  are  thousands 
of  noble,  heroic,  devoted  women  who  are  standing  out  against 
the  present  habits,  immodest  dress  and  deportment,  and  free 
and  liberal  thinking  of  their  sex.  All  honor  to  them.  They 
may  yet  be  the  redeemers  of  their  sex  and  the  saviors  of  their 
country. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Public  Bathing  Beach 

ANOTHER  of  the  exhibitions  of  immodesty,  immorality 
and  degeneracy  of  mind  that  is  growing  worse, 
steadily,  is  the  promiscuous  bathing  together  almost 
in  a  condition  of  nakedness,  of  men,  women  and  children 
under  the  public  eye.  It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  any 
good,  right  thinking  woman  would  expose  herself  to  the 
gaze  of  men  of  all  classes  and  kinds,  many  of  them  there 
only  to  feed  and  satisfy  their  evil  passions.  It  is  little  less 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  will  allow  their  wives  and  sisters 
to  participate  in  these  public  orgies  in  the  state  of  undress 
that  has  been  reached  at  this  time,  or  do  so  themselves.  It 
can  not  but  be  demoralizing  and  degrading  to  both  women 
and  men  who  join  in  it,  and  more  or  less  so  to  those  who 
witness  it. 

The  scenes  displayed  on  the  public  bathing  beach  where, 
men  and  women,  almost  without  covering,  disport  them¬ 
selves  in  the  water  and  wallow,  together,  like  hogs  in  the  dirt 
and  sand,  affect  different  people  differently,  but  none  of  them 
beneficially.  To  the  gross  minded  and  lascivious  it  is  a 
pleasurable  evil.  To  the  pure  minded  and  modest  it  is  dis¬ 
gusting,  to  others  it  may,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  undress 
is  concerned,  be  a  matter  of  indifference  and  arouse  no  evil 
or  dangerous  passions.  To  the  innocent  minded  man  who 
has  read  and  dreamed  of  the  “form  divine77  it  must  be  a 
shocking  disillusionment,  for  most  of  the  forms  he  sees 
exposed  there  are  anything  but  symmetrical  and  attractive  to 
one  who  loves  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  It  proves 
how  enormously  the  charms  of  women  are  increased  by  a 
modest  and  becoming  covering  that  conceals  their  defects. 
This  thing  of  public  and  promiscuous  bathing  of  men 
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and  women  is  a  degenerating  evil  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse  whatever.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  of 
either  sex  should  go  so  nearly  nude,  nor  need  they  bathe 
together.  Separate  places  could  be  provided,  but  that  is 
just  what  many  of  the  bathers,  both  men  and  women,  do 
not  want.  Their  chief  enjoyment  is  the  association  with  the 
opposite  sex  in  a  state  of  undress.  The  extent  to  which 
clothing  has  been  dispensed  with  and  the  nude  person  ex¬ 
posed  to  sight  has  gradually  increased  until  we  have  de¬ 
scended  to  the  modern  bathing  suits  that  are  little  better 
than  the  fig  leaf  of  tradition  times,  or  the  breech  cloth  of 
the  savage. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  stem  this  tendency 
towards  complete  nakedness  but  with  very  little  effect.  The 
bathing  suits  have  grown  less  and  less  and  shorter  and 
shorter.  Young  girls  are  paraded  in  them,  in  public  pro¬ 
cessions  and  on  the  stage  while  thousands  gather  together 
to  gaze  on  this  humiliating  spectacle  of  woman's  nudity  and 
immodest  exposure  of  her  person.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
degenerating  conditions  of  the  human  mind  in  modern  times. 
How  can  we  hope  to  have  happy  homes,  purity  of  mind  and 
elevated  and  uplifting  sentiments  in  society  and  with  the 
people  while  conditions  such  as  these  are  allowed  to  continue? 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  it  by  ordinances  and 
police  regulations  forbidding  the  use  of  such  body  exposing 
bathing  suits  as  are  now  so  generally  used,  but  such  laws 
are  ineffectual  so  long  as  a  depraved  state  of  mind  upholds 
this  breach  of  modesty  and  the  laws  of  decency  and  good 
morals. 

A  short  time  ago  the  police  authorities  of  one  of  the  sea¬ 
side  cities  attempted  to  enforce  a  rule  against  the  extreme 
bathing  suit  and  require  the  use  of  one  that  would  leave  ex¬ 
posed  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  female  form,  but  the 
business  men  of  the  city  protested  to  the  city  council  that 
such  a  regulation  would  drive  people  away  and  injure  their 
business,  and  a  submissive  public  body,  a  part  of  whose  duty 
it  was  to  preserve  and  protect  the  morals  of  the  city,  abro¬ 
gated  the  order  and  the  disgraceful  exhibition  goes  on. 

When  one  stops  to  think  how  enormously  the  purity  of 
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the  home  and  of  society  is  dependent  upon  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  public  mind  and  the  sentiments  that  prevail  on 
these  important  questions  of  the  conduct  of  the  sexes  in  their 
association  with  each  other,  and  the  degrading,  degenerating 
effect  of  such  immodest  exhibitions  as  are  daily  witnessed 
by  thousands  of  people  and  participated  in  by  thousands 
more  every  day,  it  is  amazing  that  they  are  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  They  are  not  only  allowed,  they  are  encouraged  by 
people  who  should  be  the  mainstay  of  good  morals  and  decent 
living.  They  have  reached  the  stage  of  commercialized  vice, 
for  the  free  and  liberal  association  of  the  sexes  in  these  places 
is  the  open  way  to  greater  evils  that  are  destroying  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  many  homes  and  bringing  about  many 
divorces. 

If  some  of  these  channels  for  vice,  corruption  and  im¬ 
morality  could  be  closed  and  kept  closed,  there  would  be 
fewer  divorces. 
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The  Public  Dance  Hall 

THE  public  dance  halls  are  fit  companions  in  evil  for  the 
public  bathing  beach.  They  are  not  so  transparently 
immoral  in  their  tendencies,  but  their  insidious  influ¬ 
ences  have  ruined  the  lives  and  characters  of  many  of  the 
young,  brought  about  thousands  of  hasty,  ill-advised  mar¬ 
riages,  added  enormously  to  the  number  of  divorces  and 
reduced  the  standards  of  morals  and  citizenship. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  permitted.  Their 
evil  effects  are  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated. 
Laws  are  enacted  to  regulate  them  and  make  them  as  decent 
as  laws  and  regulations  can  make  them,  but  this  is  not 
enough.  The  very  fact  that  they  must  be  regulated  and 
watched  over  constantly  by  police  officers  is  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  them  as  an  active,  vicious  and  demoralizing  evil.  They 
are  an  evil  that  affects  directly  the  social  status  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  exist. 

Dancing  is  not  of  itself  an  evil.  Properly  conducted, 
indulged  in  in  moderation  and  with  becoming  delicacy,  it  is 
a  harmless  and  pleasurable  exercise  and  pastime.  Like  many 
other  pleasant  and  harmless  enjoyments,  it  is  the  excesses 
and  the  debasement  of  it  that  works  the  harm. 

It  is  the  free  and  intimate  way  in  which  men  and  women, 
girls  and  boys,  of  all  classes  and  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  indulge  in  dances  often  lascivious,  passion  exciting 
and  leading  to  other  and  worse  things.  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  divorce  cases  to  fipd  that  the  parties  to  the  marriage 
that  has  resulted  disastrously  became  acquainted  in  one  of 
the  public  dance  halls.  They  are  attended  by  women  of  bad 
character  and  loose  morals,  the  very  worst  associates  for 
young  girls  or  boys,  and  by  criminals  of  all  kinds  of  both 
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sexes.  Their  atmosphere  reeks  with  immorality  and  crime. 
They,  in  many  instances,  become  schools  of  crime  for  the 
young  and  the  open  doorway  for  vice.  Young  women  and 
girls  go  there  and  dance  with  men  that  they  never  saw  before 
and  about  whom  they  know  nothing,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
come  the  wives  or  mistresses  of  criminals,  the  idle  and  profli¬ 
gate,  the  scum  of  the  earth.  By  their  association  with  such 
men  and  women,  both  boys  and  girls  are  brought  down  to 
their  level  and  themselves  become  prostitutes  and  criminals. 

There  is  no  use  in  talking  about  so  regulating  these 
places  of  perdition  as  to  prevent  these  evil,  deadly  effects. 
It  would  be  about  as  easy  to  make  Hades,  if  there  is  such 
a  place,  morally  safe. 

Of  course  there  are  differences  in  degree  or  extent  of 
the  evil  character  and  effect  of  the  dance  halls.  Some  are 
superlatively  bad,  others,  by  comparison,  less  so,  but  they 
are  all  bad  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Some  managers  of  these  places,  no  doubt,  endeavor  to 
make  them  as  decent  and  as  nearly  harmless  as  they  can,  but 
the  very  nature  of  them  makes  entire  success  in  their  efforts 
impossible. 

Many,  very  many,  of  the  unhappy  marriages  resulting  in 
divorces  may  be,  have  been,  traced  to  the  effects  one  way 
and  another  of  the  public  dance  halls. 


» 
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The  Automobile 

PERHAPS  no  invention  or  advancement  towards 
material  progress  has  done  more  to  add  to  the  high 
cost  of  living,  greater  liberality  and  looseness  of  liv¬ 
ing  between  the  sexes,  immorality,  crime  and  death,  than 
the  automobile.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  country 
is  that  we  are  living  too  fast,  too  luxuriously  and  beyond 
our  means. 

The  automobile,  devoted  in  its  use  to  proper  and  useful 
purposes  and  used  with  care  and  moderation,  might  be  made 
a  blessing  to  mankind.  As  it  is,  it  is  being  used  by  the  most 
desperate  and  dangerous  criminals  as  an  effective  aid  in  the 
commission  of  their  crimes  and  a  ready  and  speedy  means 
of  escape  after  the  crime  has  been  committed.  Its  careless, 
negligent  and  reckless  use  has  killed  and  maimed  more  peo¬ 
ple,  in  this  country,  than  were  lost  or  wounded  by  this 
country  in  the  great  European  war;  it  has  carried  thousands 
of  people  to  moral  destruction,  in  joy  rides  and  other  secret 
rides  to  road  houses,  places  of  assignation  and  houses  of 
prostitution,  tempted  and  lured  thousands  of  innocent  young 
girls  to  their  ruin,  broken  up  many  happy  homes,  made  many 
children  homeless,  and  brought  on  thousands  of  divorce 
cases. 

In  the  mere  item  of  too  high  living  and  running  in  debt, 
the  automobile  has  done  great  harm  and  caused  much  dis¬ 
cord,  inharmony  and  unhappiness  in  domestic  life.  So  many 
people  have  come  to  think,  besides  the  joy  of  it,  that  they 
cannot  move  in  respectable  society  without  owning  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  this  false  sense  of  what  constitutes  respectability 
has  tempted  them  to  the  folly  not  only  of  proving  their  re¬ 
spectability  by  going  into  debt,  but  even  to  the  extent  of 
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mortgaging  their  homes  to  acquire  the  much  coveted  instru¬ 
ment  for  their  future  distress  and  unhappiness.  When  the 
automobile  has  been  acquired  their  troubles  have  only  com¬ 
menced.  They  have,  in  their  estimation,  established  them¬ 
selves  as  respectable  members  of  society  and  equal  to  others 
as  foolish  as  themselves,  but  at  a  fearful  cost.  They  find 
their  monthly  expenses  greatly  increased  and  beyond  their 
income,  operation  and  upkeep  cost  more  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  they  must  use  it  in  ways  that  make  their  ex¬ 
penses  still  higher  if  they  are  going  to  enjoy  it  at  all.  Own¬ 
ing  and  operating  an  automobile  and  keeping  up  with  the 
times  in  its  use  is  a  heavy  burden  which,  added  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  cost  of  living,  drives  many  people  to  the  wall  and 
destroys  the  peace  of  the  home. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  can  not  possess  themselves 
of  this  luxury  are  often  jealous  of  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  fortunate  rich  who  can,  little  thinking  of  the 
trouble  it  brings  upon  them,  and  become  discontented  and 
unhappy  at  their  lot,  and  join  the  array  of  discontented  that 
are  disturbing  social  conditions  and  threatening  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  many  who  can  not, 
are  adding  to  the  flames  of  discontent  and  hatred  by  the 
luxury  and  vain  show  they  display  in  the  costly  machines 
they  use.  Much  of  the  discontent  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
use  of  motor  cars  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  lesser  degree 
of  vanity  and  vain  show  exhibited  by  the  unwise  rich  and 
their  imitators. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  selfish,  careless  and  reckless  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  cars  are  operated,  sacrificing  many  lives, 
making  thousands  of  cripples  and  bringing  sorrow,  distress 
and  want  into  so  many  homes,  one  can  not  wonder  at  the 
discontent,  indignation  and  hatred  the  use  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  has  aroused  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  become  its 
victims,  and  others  who  have  been  witness  to  the  cruel, 
heartless  devastation  of  life  and  property  it  has  brought 
about.  This  has  come  about  not  so  much  through  the  proper 
and  legitimate  use  of  the  automobile  as  by  the  abuse  of  it  or 
its  criminal  use. 

Laws  have  been  passed  and  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
prevent  this  misuse  of  a  useful  means  of  transportation,  but 
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little  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way.  More  effective 
means  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  automobile  is  to  be  made 
a  useful  servant  of  men  and  not  a  dangerous  engine  of  death 
and  destruction. 

One  means  of  alleviating  the  effects  of  reckless  and  fast 
driving  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  automobile  racing  or  speed 
tests  that  have  cost  so  many  lives.  It  is  utterly  useless  and 
extremely  dangerous.  It  seems  to  increase  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture  and  conditions  of  unrest  that  has  become  so  serious 
an  evil  in  the  country.  But  this  would  only  lessen  and  not 
destroy  the  evil.  The  speed  maniacs  and  other  careless  and 
reckless  drivers  would  still  be  with  us,  killing  and  maiming. 

There  is  but  one  effective  way  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
destruction  of  life  by  over  speeding.  The  manufacture  of 
any  motor  propelled  vehicle  of  travel  with  a  speed  of  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  should  be  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  and  the  prohibition  rigidly  enforced.  This  would 
save  thousands  of  lives.  So  long  as  high  speed  cars  are 
manufactured  and  sold  they  will  be  driven  at  high  speed 
by  people  who  care  less  for  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men. 
than  of  their  own  selfish  and  useless  pleasures.  There  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  high  speed  motor  cars.  They  are 
a  constant  menace  to  human  life  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist. 

But  these  that  I  have  mentioned,  tragic  as  some  of  them 
have  been,  are  the  minor  evils  of  the  automobile.  It  is  its 
effect  upon  home  life,  on  society,  the  marital  relations  and 
the  morals  of  the  country  that  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  As  a 
destroyer  of  true  home  life,  of  the  marriage  relation  as  it 
should  be,  and  an  instrument  for  the  spread  of  immorality, 
infidelity  to  the  marriage  vows,  the  alienation  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  husbands  and  wives  from  each  other,  illicit  freedom 
of  the  sexes,  undue  excitement  and  unrest,  dissatisfaction 
with  domestic  life  and  domestic  duties  and  love  of  luxury  and 
extravagance,  the  automobile  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
most  dangerous  enemies  to  happy  marriages,  domestic  peace 
and  felicity,  to  purity  in  society,  and  to  good  government 
that  the  people  of  the  present  day  should  contend  with. 
People  generally  do  not  seem  to  have  any  conception  of  the 
evils  that  come  from  this  source,  and,  consequently,  little  is 
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being  done  to  counteract  it.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  automobile  night  rides,  and  road  houses  often  figure 
conspicuously  in  actions  for  divorce. 

The  great  change  that  has  come  about  in  social  life,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  freer  and  more  familiar  association  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  sexes  with  each  other,  the  greater  knowledge  of 
young  women  and  girls  of  things  that  they  had  much  better 
not  know,  and  the  want  of  modesty  among  women,  is  largely 
traceable  to  the  use  and  influence  of  the  automobile,  an 
influence  that  has  made  home  life  less  pure,  wholesome  and 
attractive,  and  women  less  to  be  admired  by  the  right  sort 
of  men,  alienated  and  separated  many  husbands  and  wives 
hitherto  happily  united,  and  ruined  forever  many  innocent 
and  pure  girls  and  young  women. 

It  is  to  me  an  amazing  thing  that  fathers  and  mothers 
allow  their  daughters  to  go  out,  alone,  at  night  especially, 
with  men,  young  or  old,  unaccompanied  and  unprotected. 
This  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  their  daughters  has 
brought  many  of  them  to  ruin  or  involved  them  in  unde* 
sirable  and  unhappy  marriages  and  final  separation  and 
divorce. 

The  warning  against  the  deadly  and  sorrowful  effects  of 
the  automobile  and  the  illegitimate  and  criminal  uses  that  are 
being  made  of  it,  can  not  be  too  loudly  proclaimed  or  too 
often  repeated.  It  is  a  present  and  persistent  evil  that  is 
going  far  to  destroy  the  very  best  elements  in  society  and 
the  perpetuity  of  good  government.  Rightly  used  it  may, 
and  should,  be  a  blessing  to  society,  an  aid  to  progress,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  but  wrongly  used,  as  it  is  now,  so 
largely,  it  is  a  dangerous  destructive  force. 
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Society 

ri  THERE  are  many  kinds  and  grades  of  society,  good,  bad 
I  and  indifferent.  There  are  many  good  people  who  mingle 
in  society  that,  if  not  positively  criminal,  is  hurtful  to 
the  people,  to  the  home,  to  the  marriage  relation,  to  good 
government. 

I  want  to  speak  here  particularly  of  that  society  defined 
as  “the  more  favored  class  or  classes  of  a  community,  con¬ 
sidered  as  associating  together;  specifically,  the  fashionable 
portion  of  the  community ;  those  who  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  forms  and  set  occasions  of  social  intercourse  often  used 
attributively  as  a  social  leader.” 

This  class  of  society  is  easily  distinguished  from  others  by 
the  small  amount  of  clothing  its  members  wear  on  special 
occasions  and  its  costly  and  luxurious  quality,  the  large 
amount  of  priceless  jewelry  they  load  their  persons  with,  the 
liberality  with  which  they  expose  their  personal  charms,  un¬ 
covered  ;  the  extent  to  which  they  indulge  in  poker  and  bridge 
whist,  and  the  habits  of  drinking  and  smoking;  the  amount  of 
powder  and  paint  with  which  they  distort  their  countenances 
and  mar  their  natural  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  their 
penchant  for  neglecting  their  homes  and  domestic  duties  to 
indulge  in  these  degenerating  practices.  Such  society  should 
be  shunned  by  all  good  men  and  women  as  the  open  door  to 
unhappiness  and  discontent  with  home  life,  as  a  hotbed  of 
deleterious  human  passions,  the  exemplar  of  pride,  extrava¬ 
gance  and  luxury  in  their  worst  forms,  a  temptation  and  bad 
example  for  others,  an  encouragement  of  idleness  and  neglect 
of  home  and  duty,  a  useless  burden  on  society  in  general,  and 
a  living,  active  evidence  of  the  degenerating  and  decadent 
tendencies  of  the  times. 
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Some  of  the  specific  evils  and  downward  movements  and 
habits  that  such  society  as  this  engenders,  practices  and  en¬ 
courages,  will  he  noticed  further  along. 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  the  extravagance  of  dress  and 
undress  to  which  women  who  should  be  above  such  stupid 
soul-destroying  habits  descend  through  the  temptations, 
allurements  and  illusions  of  the  society  of  the  rich,  a  society 
that  is  vainly  endeavoring  to  find  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
in  such  unwise  and  hurtful  habits  and  practices.  It  is  not 
only  deleterious  in  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
practice  these  things,  it  is  an  extravagant  and  useless  waste 
of  money  that  might  be  used  to  benefit  rather  than  injure 
and  degrade  mankind.  It  sets  a  dangerous  example  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  enjoy  these  false  pleasures  and  causes  much 
jealousy,  heartburnings,  hatred  and  unhappiness  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  degenerating  effect  on  social  conditions  in  all  classes 
of  society. 

It  was  hoped  by  many  that  this  avenue  of  excessive  luxury 
and  extravagance  would  be  closed,  or  the  evil  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  experiences  and  suffering  of  the  European  war  and  the 
great  need  of  economy  and  simple  living  growing  out  of  that 
experience,  but  that  hope  has  been  completely  destroyed  by 
the  course  of  events  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Instead  of 
having  the  effect  hoped  for,  the  people  generally  and  the 
society  people  in  particular  have  been  and  are  now  more 
wildly  and  excessively  extravagant  than  before. 
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The  World  War 

4 

UIAHE  effect  of  the  war  upon  society  has  already  been 
JL  touched  upon.  It  deserves  a  fuller  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  consideration  as  it  affects  present  social  condi¬ 
tions  and,  particularly,  the  marriage  relation. 

Much  of  good  was  expected  of  the  war.  I  did  not  share 
in  those  expectations.  I  have  always  looked  upon  war  as  an 
unmitigated  and  unalloyed  evil  from  which  no  good  can  come. 
This  was  so  manifestly  true  of  this  war  that  I  was  very 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  entry  of  our  own  country  into  the 
conflict.  It  was  a  purely  selfish  war  founded  on  avarice  and 
lust  for  territory  and  power.  Every  nation  engaged  in  it  was 
actuated  by  these  selfish  motives.  It  was  claimed  that  the  so- 
called  allies,  with  whom  we  became  associated,  were  actuated 
by  purely  unselfish  motives  and  were  making  war  in  defense 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  The  advocates  of  war  by  the 
United  States  sent  out  the  false  and  misleading  slogan  that 
we  were  fighting  to  “make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. ” 
There  was  no  truth  in  either  of  these  claims.  We  went  to  war 
with  Germany,  on  our  own  account  and  because  that  country 
was  threatening  to  blockade  English  ports  against  our  ocean 
trade  out  of  which  our  millionaires  and  profiteers  were  making 
billions  of  dollars.  So  we  entered  the  war  out  of  selfish 
motives  like  all  the  rest.  We  were  not  seeking  more  territory 
but  we  were  seeking  more  trade  and  greater  wealth. 

The  general  effect  of  such  a  war  on  social  conditions  was 
inevitable.  If  it  had  been  a  war  of  defense  of  territory  or 
freedom  or  to  protect  our  governmental  principles  and  insti¬ 
tutions  as  a  free  Republic,  it  might  have  had  some  elevating 
effects.  It  might  have  stabilized  our  government,  strengthened 
our  patriotism,  elevated  and  purified  our  citizenship  and 
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standard  of  morals,  and  made  us  more  tolerant,  more  chari¬ 
table  and  more  humanitarian  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals. 
As  it  is  it  has  had  the  inevitable  effects  that  must  follow  every 
unnecessary,  unjust  and  selfish  war.  It  has  made  us  more 
selfish  and  grasping  than  ever,  more  intolerant,  and  inhumane, 
more  extravagant  and  luxurious  in  our  ways  of  living,  less 
moral,  more  and  more  subject  to  the  evil  influences  of  objec¬ 
tionable,  immoral,  degrading  and  criminal  habits,  less  re¬ 
spectful  to  our  government  and  to  law  and  order,  less  loyal 
and  patriotic,  less  true  to  the  sacred  relations  of  marriage,  and 
more  loose  in  our  social  relations  to  society. 

In  short  the  general  effect  of  the  war  has  been  degrading 
and  injurious  to  the  best  in  society  and  in  government.  In  no 
other  thing  has  this  been  more  conspicuously  true  than  in  the 
marriage  relation  and  home  life.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  it  brought  about  more  hast}7,  ill-advised  and  unhappy 
marriages,  more  marital  infidelity,  more  sexual  immorality 
and  more  divorces  than  ever  before. 

Pope  Benedict  has,  in  a  circular  letter,  called  attention 
to  this  calamitous  effect  of  the  war.  He  says,  among  other 
things : 

“When  the  end  of  the  war  came  the  minds  of  men,  led  astray 
by  militarist  passion,  were  exasperated  by  the  length  and  bitterness 
of  the  conflict  and  aggravated  by  famine  on  one  side  and  accumu¬ 
lated  riches  in  the  hands  of  a  few  on  the  other.  The  war  brought 
about  two  other  evils  —  the  diminution  of  conjugal  fidelity  and 
diminution  of  respect  for  constituted  authority.  Licentious  habits 
followed,  even  among  young  women,  and  there  arose  the  fatal  doc¬ 
trine  of  communism,  with  the  absolute  destruction  of  dutiful  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations  and  between  fathers  and  children.  Terrible 
consequences  arising  have  already  been  experienced.” 

These  deleterious  and  corrupting  influences  of  the  war 
are,  it  may  be  assumed,  less  serious  in  this  country,  than  in 
the  nations  of  Europe  more  sorely  afflicted  by  the  conflict,  but 
it  has  left  its  mark  on  conditions  here  that  will  take  long  to 
remove.  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  records  of  the  divorce 
courts.  Marriages  hastily  contracted  because  of  the  war 
have  turned  out  disastrously.  The  infidelity  of  wives  during 
the  absence  of  their  husbands  at  the  front,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
husband  during  their  enforced  separation,  was  alarmingly  com¬ 
mon.  Marriages  born  of  passion  not  of  love  or  respect,  have 
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but  little  binding  or  lasting  effect.  Both  parties  to  these  war 
marriages  looked  very  lightly  upon  the  marital  obligations. 
They  consorted  with  other  men  and  women  as  if  unmarried  and 
the  soldiers  often  came  home  to  find  their  wives  living  in  illicit 
relations  with  other  men.  On  the  other  hand  the  soldiers,  in 
many  instances,  soon  forgot  their  war  brides  and  transferred 
their  affections  to  other  women.  Their  passions,  a  very  poor 
foundation  for  marriage,  soon  cooled  and  their  legal  obliga¬ 
tions,  resulting  from  the  marriage  contract,  bound  them  not 
at  all. 

Besides  these  specific  instances  of  unhappy  and  dis¬ 
astrous  marriages  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  people  was 
reduced  and  the  respect  and  reverence  for  the  sacred  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage  were  greatly  diminished.  The  deleterious 
and  unwholesome  effects  of  the  war  on  the  morals  of  the 
country  as  it  affects  the  marriage  relation  and  the  domestic 
life  of  the  country,  is  painfully  evident  and  should  be  the 
object  of  deep  concern. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  evils  that 
are  now  lowering  the  moral  standards  were  brought  about  by 
the  war.  We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  downward  grade  in 
this  respect  before  this  calamity  came  upon  us.  It  was  hoped 
that  it  would  be  checked  in  some  particulars  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  war,  but  that  hope,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  been 
wholly  dissipated.  The  war  carried  no  useful  lesson  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  generally.  Indeed  it  accentuated, 
accelerated  and  greatly  increased  the  evils  that  were  and  are 
threatening  society  and  the  country. 

This  situation  has  been  challenging  the  attention  par¬ 
ticularly  of  presidents  of  colleges  and  teachers  in  educational 
and  reformatory  institutions  throughout  the  country  as  an 
imminent  and  serious  danger.  This  is  conclusively  proved 
by  declarations  of  college  presidents  in  their  addresses  to 
students.  Thus  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton,  refers  to  a 
‘  ‘  decadence  far-reaching  and  disastrous,  ’  ’  and  to  such  matters 
as  “the  modem  dress,  the  modern  dance,  the  modern  music 
and  modern  manners,”  and  says  further: 

“To-day  I  have  particularly  in  mind  the  danger  of  a  loss  to  you 
of  something  of  incalculable  value.  It  is  not  the  danger  of  missing 
something  which  you  have  never  experienced,  but  of  losing  that 
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which  you  have  already  possessed.  That  possession  you  shared  in 
common  with  us  all  during  the  years  of  1917  and  1918.  There  came 
to  you  then  a  peculiar  elevation  of  spirit,  when  the  world  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  realization  that  there  was  a  cause  to  defend  chal¬ 
lenging  one’s  loyalty  and  commanding  one’s  devotion,  and  that  there 
was  something  to  believe  in,  something  to  fight  for,  and  something 
even  to  die  for.  There  was  no  one  of  us  who  failed  to  experience 
this  moral  and  spiritual  exhilaration.  In  those  days  we  lived  on  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  and  saw  the  vision  and  dreamed  the  dream 
of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  world.  The  words  ‘Duty,  Sacrifice, 
Service,’  were  often  on  our  lips  and  constantly  in  our  thoughts. 
More  than  that,  they  were  actually  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  most  of 
the  men  now  before  me.  The  cause  itself  has  been  vindicated  by 
arms,  but  its  ideals  have  not  been  realized  as  yet  in  the  days  of 
peace.  Too  soon  we  are  tempted  to  forget  past  allegiance  and 
loyalty. 

“We  had  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  wars  would  be  wholly 
beneficent,  and  that  in  the  new  world,  so  dearly  bought,  it  would  be 
easier  for  one  to  do  that  which  was  right,  and  that  every  circum¬ 
stance  and  condition  of  life  would  be  conducive  to  a  nobler  mode  of 
living,  to  a  glorified  view  of  duty  and  opportunity,  and  to  a  wider 
scope  for  a  manifestation  of  that  which  is  highest  in  man. 

“Instead  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  dream,  we  have  come  to  feel 
the  deadening  effect  of  a  violent  reaction.  We  have  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  sink  to  lower  levels  of  aspiration  and  endeavor.  About  us 
is  a  world  of  confusion  and  turmoil,  and  under  the  spell  of  a  general 
moral  laxity  we  are  groping  in  the  dark  for  the  ray  of  light  which 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  In  the  industrial  world  there  are  under¬ 
production,  restless  discontent,  and  unscrupulous  profiteering.  The 
high  cost  of  living  is  not  combated  by  thrift,  but  rather  by  reckless 
extravagance. 

“Self-interest  and  self-indulgence  have  suddenly  asserted  them¬ 
selves.  The  very  world  itself  has  grown  smaller  in  our  minds  since 
the  fall  of  1918.  We  have  become  cowardly  in  the  face  of  evident 
responsibility,  and  there  are  many  who  are  quite  ready  to  limit  our 
national  obligations  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and 
selfishly  to  say  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  ‘Henceforth,  we  are 
determined  to  live  unto  ourselves.’ 

“There  is  the  danger  of  a  lessening  if  not  a  loss  of  the  old-time 
reverence  for  womanhood.  There  is  no  longer  an  aura  of  mystery 
about  the  young  woman  to-day,  a  mystery  at  once  her  defense  and 
her  glory,  and  whenever  in  the  history  of  the  race  this  divine  pre¬ 
rogative  of  womanhood  is  lightly  regarded  or  recklessly  scorned,  it 
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has  always  proved  a  symptom  of  decadence  far-reaching  and  dis¬ 
astrous.  Every  age  of  moral  and  spiritual  progress  in  the  history 
of  any  people  has  always  been  an  age  of  chivalry,  in  which  woman¬ 
hood  has  not  only  been  respected  but  revered.” 

Dr.  Hibben,  in  this  summing  up,  makes  one  grave  mistake. 
There  were  no  high  ideals  inspired  by  the  war  at  the  time  or 
since.  The  “ peculiar  elevation  of  spirit”  to  which  he  refers 
as  a  result  of  our  participation  in  the  war,  is  a  myth ;  so  is  the 
belief  that  “ there  was  a  cause  to  defend  challenging  one’s 
loyalty  and  commanding  one’s  devotion,  and  that  there  was 
something  to  believe  in,  something  to  fight  for,  and  something 
even  to  die  for,  ”  is  a  mental  mirage  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  a  false  newspaper  and  pulpit  propaganda  by 
which  the  country  was  deceived  into  believing  that  we  were  in 
the  war  for  unselfish  and  altruistic  purposes,  when,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  our  motives  were  supremely  selfish  and  sordid. 
We  went  into  the  war  because  Germany  was  threatening  to 
interefere  with  our  trade  with  European  nations,  in  munitions 
and  other  war  necessities  out  of  which  the  dealers  in  these 
things  were  making  billions  of  dollars  by  profiteering  and 
trading  on  the  war  necessities  of  the  nations  at  war. 

The  claim,  so  broadly  and  persistently  spread  abroad  by 
selfish  interests  to  protect  their  enormous  profits,  was  wickedly 
and  cruelly  false.  If  the  people  had  known  the  truth  about 
the  reasons  for  our  entering  the  war  and  the  real  thing  we 
were  called  upon  to  fight  for,  we  would  never  have  entered  the 
conflict  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  sons  would  have 
been  saved  from  an  unnecessary  death. 

The  good  Doctor’s  statement  that  “ there  was  no  one  of 
us  who  failed  to  experience  this  moral  and  spiritual  exhilara¬ 
tion”  to  which  he  refers,  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  There 
were  millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  good  true 
and  loyal  citizens,  who  felt  no  thrill  of  moral,  spiritual  or  any 
kind  of  exhilaration  over  the  war.  To  them  it  was  cause  for 
deep  sorrow  and  lasting  regret  that  our  country  should  have 
been  forced  into  a  foreign  war  over  issues  in  which  we  were  in 
no  way  concerned.  They  were  exhilarated  by  the  devotion, 
patriotism  and  courage  of  our  brave  soldiers,  thousands  of 
whom  were  impressed  into  a  war  in  which  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  and  to  which  they  were  earnestly  and  conscientiously 
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opposed,  but  not  over  the  war  itself.  It  may  fairly  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  because  we  entered  into  this  fearful  struggle 
under  false  pretenses  and  without  just  cause  or  reason  that 
it  has  disappointed  so  many  good  people  by  making  conditions 
in  our  country  worse  instead  of  better. 

We  know  better  now  than  we  did  at  the  time  what  selfish 
and  evil  influences  brought  us  into  the  war.  No  intelligent 
man  or  woman  has  any  excuse  for  being  longer  deceived.  It 
is  time  now  for  patriotic  people  to  ]ook  the  present  conditions 
and  what  has  brought  them  upon  us,  squarely  in  the  face  and 
meet  them  accordingly.  It  is  pure  folly  and  wholly  un¬ 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  take  the 
ground  that  the  war  should  have  bettered  conditions  because 
of  our  worthy,  altruistic,  humanitarian  motives,  objects  and 
purposes  in  taking  part  in  it.  The  passions  of  the  war  have, 
passed,  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  again  open,  their  reason  is 
or  should  be  restored.  They  know,  or  should  know,  and 
can  learn,  that  our  claim  of  benevolent  humanitarianism  and 
love  of  liberty  and  democracy  as  a  reason  for  entering  the  war 
is  sheer  hypocrisy,  and  instead  of  extolling  the  war  on  our 
part  as  a  virtue,  if  they  expect  to  set  conditions  right,  they 
should  be  confessing  the  wrong  done  by  our  country  in  going 
to  war  and  praying  for  forgiveness  for  that  wrong  that  has 
cost  us  so  many  lives,  so  much  sorrow  and  anguish,  and  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  people  an  enormous  and  useless  war  debt  that 
will  burden  them  and  their  children  for  generations  to  come. 

President  Richmond,  of  Union  College,  had  this  to  say 
in  his  annual  adress: 

“There  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  for  the  moment,  at  least, 
we  have  reacted  to  a  lower  level.  The  magnificent  spirit  called  out  by 
the  demands  for  sacrifice  and  heroism  has  flattened  out  into  a  passion 
for  self-indulgence  and  a  mean  competition  of  greed.  It  is  a  passing 
phase.  We  have  too  much  faith  in  human  nature  to  believe  that  we 
shall  not  recover.  But  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
the  world  over  the  mass  of  men  and  women  are  in  the  mood  to  barter 
their  spiritual  inheritance  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

“If  we  think  for  a  moment  that  the  confusion  into  which  this 
world  has  been  thrown  is  to  be  straightened  out  by  the  devices  of 
economists  or  by  the  manipulation  of  political  experts  we  are  making 
a  hideous  mistake.  It  will  be  done,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  as  it  was  done 
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in  the  beginning  when  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  face  of  the 
deep  and  brought  an  ordered  world  out  of  chaos.” 

What  we  need  perhaps  as  much  if  not  more  than  anything 
else  is  an  honest  confession  of  the  wrong  done  in  entering  and 
the  fraudulent  devices  resorted  to  to  reconcile  a  deceived 
people  to  our  participation  in  the  bloody  conflict,  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  earnest  effort  to  atone  for  that  great  wrong.  We 
cannot  expect  to  accomplish  very  much  in  an  effort  to  remove 
the  evil  effects  of  the  war  so  long  as  we  approve  and  glory  in  it. 

Dr.  Day,  of  Syracuse,  seems  to  lay  it  onto  the  laboring 
class.  He  says  “service,  public  spirit,  the  common  good”  make 
no  appeal,  and  elaborates  his  views  in  part  as  follows : 

“When  the  average  workingman  can  earn  the  living  of  seven 
days  in  two,  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  loaf  four  days.  It  is  not  the 
rich  oppressing  the  poor.  It  is  the  poor  oppressing  both  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  It  is  getting  money  on  false  pretenses. 

I  would  move  an  amendment  on  the  profiteer-price  law.  Fine 
the  man  who  pays  three  times  more  than  he  can  afford  to  pay.  And 
if  you  are  going  to  fine  the  traders  for  charging  too  much,  fine  the 
mechanic  and  workingman  for  exacting  three  times  what  their  labor 
is  worth  simply  because  they  can  get  it.” 

Dean  Jones,  of  Yale,  thinks  “Pleasure,  hysteria,  inability 
to  concentrate,  self-indulgence  and  degenerating  ideals  are 
possessing  the  youth  of  the  country,”  and  holds  the  parents 
responsible  for  much  of  this  wrong  mental  condition.  He  says : 

“It  is  astonishing  how  much  faith  many  parents  have  that 
Divine  Providence  will  bring  up  their  children.  They  are  becoming 
more  and  more  indulgent.  There  is  no  longer  insistence  on  the 
sacredness  of  the  moral  code.  When  something  is  twisted  in  a  boy’s 
life,  if  he  gives  you  his  full  confidence,  you  may  be  practically  sure 
that  his  trouble  can  be  traced  to  some  peculiarity,  neglect,  or  blind¬ 
ness  in  his  home  training.  Unfortunately,  the  training  of  parents 
is  not  always  negative;  the  blind  imparting  of  worldly  ambitions 
is  too  characteristic  of  the  American  family. 

“As  I  sit  in  this  office  I  suppose  that  I  see  fathers  and  mothers 
at  their  best.  Anxious,  loving,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  boys ; 
even  the  most  worldly  of  them  are  at  the  moment  real  parents,  willing 
to  undergo  any  hardships  for  the  future  of  their  children.  Far  too 
often,  however,  their  blind  ambitions  show.  They  want  their  boys  to 
enjoy  social  and  financial  success.  They  accept  moral  delinquencies 
with  little  more  than  a  formal  protest.  When  a  boy  is  called  to  this 
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office  for  a  reprimand  I  not  infrequently  get  the  reply,  ‘But,  sir, 
they  don't  say  anything  to  me  when  I  do  that  at  home.'  ....  It 
is  a  more  subtle  influence,  I  believe,  that  is  bringing  about  the  decay 
of  the  national  conscience.  It  is  the  acquiescence  of  parents  to  the 
loosening  standards  of  morality.  In  that  fact  we  face  a  dangerous 
and  terrifying  progression.  The  children  of  to-day  are  the  parents 
of  to-morrow.  Will  they  in  turn  acquiesce  to  a  continually  lowering 
standard?  What  will  then  be  the  result?  So-called  modern  ‘liberty' 
is  fast  approaching  license.  It  seems  to  me  at  times  that  the  very 
core  of  our  civilization  is  at  stake. 

“The  crazy  seeking  after  gaiety,  the  rush  of  social  activity,  the 
liberty  between  man  and  woman,  increase  in  dishonesty  and  in  all 
forms  of  crime  and  nervous  disease — these  are  not  confined  to  our 
youth  or  our  college  towns,  to  our  cities  or  to  any  one  class  of  society. 
They  are  nation-wide  and  world-wide. 

“Such  tendencies  are  perhaps  more  easily  observed  in  the  young, 
and  the  change  was  at  first  more  noticeable  in  young  girls  than  in 
men,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  come  about  gradually  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  largely  because  of  the  influence  of  the  dancing 
craze,  the  automobile,  and  the  moving  picture.  The  parents  of  the 
country  were  not  courageous  enough  to  take  a  definite  stand  against 
the  increasing  gaiety,  and  hence  the  result. 

“About  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  popular  vogue  of  the  ‘new' 
dances  commenced.  Right  then  was  the  beginning  of  the  lowering 
standards.  At  first  the  more  conservative  parents  were  obdurate, 
but  gradually  they  acquiesced  until  not  only  do  we  have  the  dance 
craze  developed  to  its  nth  degree,  but  we  have  various  other  evils 
in  its  train.  Chief  among  these  are  the  appearance  and  actions  of 
the  modern  girl  and  the  growing  popularity  of  the  ‘public  dance- 
hall.'  ...... 

“The  morals  of  the  college  man  have,  I  think,  been  in  the  past 
well  above  the  average.  I  believe  this  still  to  be  true.  That  does  not 
argue  well  for  the  morals,  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  are  ap¬ 
proaching  a  moral  crisis,  nor  do  I  think  we  can  avoid  it  by  educating. 

“There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  we  must  teach  in  college 
first  and  foremost  the  learning  of  books.  In  these  days  I  would  bend 
every  effort  to  the  making  of  good  citizens,  and  by  a  good  citizen,  I 
think  I  mean  ‘a  man  who  is  master  of  himself,  earns  his  own  living, 
and  as  far  as  possible  in  doing  it  is  of  benefit  to  his  fellow  men.’  ';1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dean  does  not  lay  all  these  false 
ways  of  thinking  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  rightly  so.  The 

1  These  extracts  from  the  addresses  of  College  presidents  and  professors 
are  taken  from  the  “Literary  Digest’’  of  July  10th,  1920. 
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war  did  not  create  them,  at  least  not  all  of  them,  but  it  did 
increase  and  fasten  more  firmly  this  dangerous  and  degener¬ 
ating  blight  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country  that  is 
so  threatening  to  good  morals  and  good  government. 

Without  good  morals  and  high  ideals  among  the  people, 
we  can  not  have  pure  and  upright  government  much  less  pure, 
righteous  and  happy  homes  and  domestic  felicity.  The  great 
evil  of  the  war  was  and  is  its  effect  to  lower  the  standard  of 
morals,  diminish  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  the  tendency  towards  degeneracy  in  thought  generally 
and  the  widespread  letting  down  and  degradation  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  the  elevation  in  thought  and  action  of  the 
material  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  life.  More  than  ever 
mammon  is  enthroned  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
exclusion  of  God  and  spiritual  things.  This  worship  of 
worldly  pleasures  is  not  confined  to  any  class.  It  is  found 
everywhere,  even  in  the  churches. 

What  else  could  be  expected  of  such  a  war  as  this  which 
was  itself  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Our  whole  course 
in  the  war  was  false  and  hypocritical.  We  falsely  and  sacri¬ 
legiously  claimed  that  it  was  ‘ 4 God’s  war,”  and  that  in 
slaughtering  our  fellowmen  we  were  doing  His  service.  Never 
was  a  greater  wrong  perpetrated  against  an  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  people.  Nothing  but  evil  could  come  from  the 
commission  of  such  a  crime.  In  our  own  depraved  thought 
that  is  now  our  greatest  peril  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  this 
great  wrong. 

It  is  a  purely  mental  condition.  It  can  be  healed  and 
right  thinking  and  consequent  righteous  acting  restored  by 
mental  processes.  We  cannot  cure  this  mental  disease  of  a 
nation  by  man-made  laws.  Only  God’s  law  can  heal  a  mind 
diseased.  There  is  no  hope  of  the  recovery  of  the  country 
except  by  the  mental  spiritual  regeneration  of  its  people.  A 
man  may  be  prevented,  in  given  cases,  by  fear  of  punishment, 
under  a  material  law,  from  the  commission  of  acts  of  crime  or 
immorality,  but  his  mind  remains  evil  and  still  ready  for  evil 
practices.  His  mind  has  not  been  regenerated  or  his  thought 
elevated  or  attuned  to  higher  and  better  things.  The  love 
of  mammon  or  the  evil  impulse  that  rule  over  him  have  not 
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been  removed.  He  has  only  been  prevented  through  fear  from 
doing  the  evil  things  that  his  mind  is  possessed  to  do. 

What  this  country  needs  and  what  it  must  have  to  be 
saved  is  a  genuine  and  general  spiritual  regeneration  of  the 
minds  of  its  people.  They  must  be  brought  to  abhor  evil  and 
love  good,  to  serve  God  and  not  mammon.  Righteousness  and 
righteousness  alone  will  bring  peace,  harmony  and  prosperity 
to  the  nation.  It  can  not  be  done  by  war,  or  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  by  harsh  laws,  intolerance  or  persecution.  It 
must  be  done  through  the  exercise  of  charity,  love,  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men  of  all  classes  and  races  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  war  was  the  breeder  of  autocracy,  intolerance, 
tyranny,  persecution,  and  was  destructive  of  the  liberty 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen.  Its  blighting  effects  settled  down 
like  a  black  pall  over  the  whole  nation.  Men  and  women  were 
intimidiated  and  terrified.  They  were  afraid  for  their  lives 
and  their  liberties.  Thousands  of  them  were  unjustly  sus¬ 
pected  of  disloyalty  to  their  country  and  insulted,  victimized 
by  lawless  mobs  often  instigated,  aided  and  abetted  by  officers 
of  the  law  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  them,  prosecuted,  con¬ 
victed  and  burdened  with  heavy  sentences  for  trivial  offenses, 
sent  to  prison  and  confined  in  foul  cells,  by  overzealous,  some¬ 
times  brutal  judges.  Many  of  these  were  sent  to  prison,  and 
are  still  there  only  because  they  did  not  believe  in  the  war  and 
said  so. 

What  could  we  expect  from  this  horrible  perversion  of 
the  principles  of  freedom  upon  which  our  government  is 
founded,  this  cruel  invasion  of  the  homes  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  discontent,  malice,  hatred  and  violence  against  the 
constituted  authorities.  We  sowed  the  seeds  of  hatred  and 
revenge  and  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  our  folly,  injustice  and 
crime.  Can  we  wonder  that  these  fruits  of  war,  and  its  effects 
on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  people,  have  brought  upon 
the  country  the  swarm  of  evils  that  are  now  afflicting  and 
threatening  the  morals  and  the  free  institutions  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  yea  even  its  perpetuation  and  continued  existence. 

The  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  were  persecuted 
in  the  name  of  their  government  and  of  law  and  order,  under 
the  false  claim  of  war  necessity,  their  homes  desecrated,  their 
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persons  brutally  outraged  by  lawless  mobs,  they  and  their 
families  shunned  and  ostracized,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
love  very  ardently  or  expend  any  great  degree  of  sympathy 
upon  a  government  that  perpetrated  or  permitted  these  lawless 
and  cruel  infringements  upon  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Not  only  the  actual  sufferers  from  these  outrages  and  ex¬ 
cesses  but  millions  of  other  citizens  resented  these  violations 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  sympathized  with  the  victims 
of  them. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  has  proved  a  crushing  disappoint¬ 
ment.  We  were  assured  by  the  self-interested  advocates  of 
our  entry  into  the  conflict  that  this  was  the  one  holy  war  that 
would  put  an  end  to  all  wars  and  bring  to  the  world  universal 
and  everlasting  peace.  We  were  told,  too,  that  if  we  and  the 
allies  were  successful  it  would  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy;  and  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  and  the  war 
enthusiasts  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  these  things  to  be 
true.  Whatever  the  term  democracy  might  have  meant  to 
individual  minds  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  boon  worthy  of 
the  immense  sacrifices  we  were  called  upon  to  make  for  its 
establishment  and  preservation.  Now  the  war  has  been  over 
for  more  than  three  years  and  these  glowing  promises  that  did 
so  much  to  reconcile  our  people  to  the  war  have  not  been  ful¬ 
filled  and  the  pleasing  dreams  they  inspired  have  been  cruelly 
and  ruthlessly  dispelled  and  the  people  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  appalling  fact  that  all  our  great  sacrifice  of  lives  and 
treasures  was  in  vain. 

The  war  has  not  put  an  end  to  all  wars ;  the  world  has  not 
been  made  safe  for  democracy ;  nations  are  still  at  war  against 
nations,  races  against  races,  classes  against  classes,  households 
against  households,  and  individuals,  and  the  whole  world,  are 
ruled  by  evil  passions  and  are  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  lawlessness 
and  disorder;  and  democracy,  wherever  it  existed  before  the 
war,  has  been  perverted,  violated  and  put  in  deadly  peril  as  one 
of  the  results  of  an  unjustifiable  and  unnecessary  war  on  our 
part,  and  the  people  have  been  burdened  almost  beyond  en¬ 
durance  by  the  high  cost  of  living  and  enormous  taxation. 

In  our  own  country,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  war,  while 
it  was  pending,  democracy  was  ruthlessly  and  violently  de¬ 
throned,  and  autocracy  in  its  worst  form  established  and 
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maintained  Constitutional  rights '  hitherto  held  sacred  were 
denied  to  the  citizen,  his  right  of  free  speech  was  taken  away, 
the  sacredness  of  his  home  invaded,  his  person  subjected  to 
force  and  mob  violence.  He  was  robbed  of  his  liberty  and 
sent  to  prison  under  an  unjust,  oppressive  and  unamerican 
law,  and  even  by  violence  and  without  the  sanction  or  author¬ 
ity  of  any  law  and  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  which  we  professed  to  be  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  our  sons  on  foreign  battlefields. 

And  these  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  attempted  to 
be  excused  by  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  the  war,  are 
still  continued  without  even  that  poor  excuse  since  the  war  is 
over.  The  unjust  laws  under  which  American  citizens  were 
deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  their  liberty,  are 
still  in  force  and  their  victims  still  languish  in  prison  cells. 

In  consequence  of  these  unhappy  results  of  the  war  the 
public  mind  is  perverted  and  distorted.  The  victims  of  un¬ 
just  laws  and  brutal  persecution  because  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  war,  still  harbor  sentiments  of  revenge  and  bitterness, 
and  they  have  thousands  of  sympathizers.  There  can  be  no 
genuine  and  lasting  peace,  the  foundation  of  this  great  and 
beneficent  Republic  cannot  be  secure  until  these  sentiments  of 
resentment  against  and  hostility  towards  the  government  are 
allayed  by  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  liberty  brought 
about  by  just  laws,  release  of  political  prisoners  and  humane 
treatment. 

The .  misguided  men  and  women  who  are  assailing  the 
government  and  threatening  its  overthrow,  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  government  and  its  maladministration  and  viola¬ 
tion  under  the  guise  of  law  of  its  principles  of  liberty,  freedom 
and  justice. 

The  oppressiye  and  unjust  laws,  subversive  of  liberty, 
enacted  during  the  war  and  still  maintained  and  enforced, 
were  not  in  furtherance  or  support  of  democracy  or  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  but  in  direct  and  open  violation  of  them  and 
should  be  so  regarded  and  treated.  They  were  the  unhappy 
outcome  of  war  frenzy  and  false  propaganda  and  not  the 
sentiments  of  a  free  people.  This  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  can  not  be  charged  up  against  the 
government  but  is  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  officers 
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and  men  who  so  far  forgot  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country 
and  each  one  of  its  citizens  as  to  enact  and  execute  such  laws. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  and  lawlessness  that  these  in¬ 
fringements  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  results 
of  the  war,  generally,  engendered,  have  permeated  the  minds 
of  all  classes  of  American  citizens  and  have  brought  inharmony 
and  discord  between  husbands  and  wives  and  among  families 
as  well  as  danger  to  the  government.  Added  to  this  is  the  gross 
inefficiency,  restlessness  and  disregard  of  their  obligations 
among  the  working  classes.  The  man  who  goes  cheerfully  and 
with  goodwill  to  his  work  does  a  full  day’s  work,  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  with  a  good  will,  and  goes  home  when  his  day’s 
labor  is  over  in  a  like  spirit,  aids  more  than  he  knows,  and 
more  than  is  generally  appreciated,  in  upbuilding  and  main¬ 
taining  good  government,  making  happy  homes,  and  purifying 
and  uplifting  society;  while  the  man  who  goes  sullenly  to  his 
work,  discontented  with  the  world,  filled  with  animosity  and 
ill-will  towards  his  employer,  who  does  just  as  little  work  as 
he  can  and  hold  his  job,  for  the  highest  wages  he  can  exact, 
and  returns  to  his  home  when  his  work  is  done  in  the  same 
spirit  of  discontent,  is  a  dangerous  enemy  to  his  government, 
a  disturbing  element  in  the  home,  and  a  burden  on  society. 

This  condition  of  inefficiency,  disposition  to  shirk  duty  and 
impose  upon  and  take  advantage  of  their  employers,  and  the 
reckless  indifference  to  their  obligations,  among  the  industrial 
workers,  have  become  so  common  and  widespread  as  to  cause 
serious  concern.  Its  evil  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  production,  demoralization  of  industry  and  general 
degrading  and  degenerating  effect  on  the  men  themselves  as 
it  affects  their  usefulness  as  laborers.  It  is  a  serious  degrada¬ 
tion  of  character  among  the  industrial  workers,  a  demoralizing 
example  for  the  young,  a  debasing  education  for  the  coming . 
generation  and  deleterious,  even  dangerous,  education  for  the 
children.  It  is  a  poisonous  influence  in  the  home  and  in  society 
and  hurtful  in  every  way. 

Much  of  this  unfortunate  condition  of  mind,  not  only 
among  the  industrial  world  but  in  all  walks  of  life,  is  the 
result  of  the  war,  but  we  were  not  by  any  means  free  from  its 
baleful  influence  and  effect  before  we  entered  the  war. 

The  man  who  shirks  his  work  and  neglects  his  duties  and 
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obligations  as  a  private  employee  puts  himself  on  the  level  of 
the  “slacker/’  so-called,  who  failed  or  refused  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a  soldier  in  time  of  war.  Indeed,  he  may  have  even 
less  excuse  for  his  delinquency.  The  man  who  is  called  to 
serve  in  the  army  may  have  conscientious  objections  to  war  and 
refuse  on  that  ground,  a  ground  that  is  generally  respected  if 
urged  in  good  faith.  The  industrial  worker  can  not  advance 
even  this  excuse.  He  is  a  plain  cheat  trying  to  get  something 
for  nothing  and  doing  it  deliberately  and  with  evil  motive. 
A  man  of  this  kind  can  not  be  a  good  husband  or  father  or  a 
respectable  member  of  society. 

Coupled  with  this  fraudulent  disposition  to  get  high 
wages  for  little  work  is  generally  found  the  spending  of  these 
ill-gotten  high  wages  in  luxury  and  the  indulgence  in  debasing 
or  useless  amusements.  The  injudicious  payment  of  exorbitant 
wages  by  the  government  during  the  war  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  this  unfortunate  condition  of  mind  among  the 
industrial  workers.  To  this  was  added,  by  the  same  influences, 
the  mercantile  cupidity  and  manufacturing  avarice  resulting 
in  the  high  cost  of  living  from  which  we  are  now  suffering  so 
grievously. 

The  war  was  a  mercenary  school  that  taught  lessons  of 
avarice,  greed,  dishonesty,  neglect  of  duty,  luxury,  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  immorality  that  are  eating  away  the  moral  founda¬ 
tions  of  government  and  society. 

Aristotle,  centuries  ago,  denounced  luxury  and  mercan¬ 
tile  cupidity  as  the  evils  most  fatal  to  republican  states,  and 
yet  with  all  its  horrible  accompaniments  and  deadly  after 
effects  it  has  been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  pla¬ 
tonic  affection  among  civilians  for  war  is  a  phenomenon  com¬ 
mon  in  every  advanced  society  and  literature.  The  truth  of 
this  melancholy  statement  was  fully  verified  by  the  willingness 
and  precipitancy  with  which  the  people  of  this  highly  civil¬ 
ized  and  Christian  nation  rushed  into  this  great  European  war 
in  the  issues  of  which  they  were  not  concerned.  The  partisan 
interests  that  were  supporting  our  entry  into  the  conflict,  to 
serve  their  selfish  ends,  knew  how  and  by  what  kind  of  propa¬ 
ganda  to  work  upon  this  weakness  and  affection  for  war.  We 
succumbed  to  this  influence  and  false  propaganda  and  must 
now  bear,  as  patiently  as  we  can  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
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patriotic  duty  we  owe  our  country,  the  misfortunes  and  heavy 
and  unnecessary  burdens  it  has  imposed  upon  us  all. 

We  have  good  reason  to  stand  appalled  at  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  brought  about  by  this  unnecessary  war,  but  it  is 
for  the  American  people,  with  exalted  patriotism  and  high 
regard  for  the  duties  they  owe  to  humanity  now  and  in  the 
future,  to  defend  with  courage  and  fidelity  the  institutions  of 
free  government,  the  purity  of  the  home  and  of  society,  and 
all  of  good  that  is  being  threatened  and  assailed  by  these 
baneful  war  influences  and  effects.  It  is  a  grave  and  respon¬ 
sible  duty  that  no  citizen  should  neglect  or  seek  to  avoid. 
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The  Theater  and  Moving  Pictures 

ONE  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  present  age  is  the 
production  and  exhibition  of  moving  pictures.  It  has 
grown  up  in  a  very  few  years  in  which  it  has  assumed 
mammoth  proportions,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
what  is  commonly  called  the  “legitimate”  or  speaking  stage. 
It  has  already  secured  a  wonderful  hold  on  the  public  mind 
and  imagination.  Millions  of  people  are  witnessing  the  won¬ 
derful  pictures  displayed  on  the  screen  every  day,  billions 
of  dollars  are  invested  in  this  great  enterprise,  fabulous 
salaries  are  being  paid  the  actors  and  others  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  exhibiting  them,  and  colossal  fortunes  are  being 
made  in  this  new  public  amusement.  In  every  city  and  town 
in  the  country,  buildings,  many  of  them  massive,  costly  and 
luxurious,  have  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  work. 

It  is  an  endeavor  capable  of  even  greater  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  and  of  almost  unlimited  usefulness  as  an  educational 
instrument  as  well  as  a  source  of  innocent  and  instructive 
amusement  for  both  young  and  old.  In  its  beginning  it  was 
crude  and  but  little  attractive,  but  it  was  cheap  and  drew 
the  crowds  and  caught  the  public  fancy.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  wonderful  feat  of  producing  the  living,  moving,  animate 
objects;  men,  women,  animals,  as  well  as  the  beauties  of 
architecture  and  nature,  on  the  screen,  real  and  lifelike,  was 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  and  wonder  and  admiration 
of  those  who  witnessed  its  first  imperfect  exhibition. 

It  was  developed  speedily  and  wonderfully  until  one 
stands  amazed  at  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  filled  with 
wonder  at  its  evident  future  possibilities. 

Unfortunately  the  moving  picture  adventure  has  not 
proved  itself  to  be  an  unalloyed  or  unadulterated  blessing  to 
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mankind  or  the  purveyor  of  that  alone  which  is  educational, 
instructive  and  of  an  elevating  character.  It  has  not  even 
been  confined  to  innocent  and  harmless  amusement.  On  the 
contrary  it  has,  in  a  very  great  measure,  been  devoted  to  base 
and  degrading  uses.  The  pictures  produced  and  staged  are 
not  only  lacking  in  purity  and  refinement  but  are  often  in¬ 
delicate,  suggestive  of  evil  courses,  even  vulgar. 

This  is  most  unfortunate  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
moving  picture  is,  more  than  anything  else,  the  amusement 
of  the  children  and  the  young,  whose  minds  are  easily  im¬ 
pressed  by  what  is  presented  to  them  in  this  novel  and 
striking  way. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  moving  screen  may  be  an 
instrument  of  great  evil  presented  in  a  way  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  the  mind  and  lead  it  astray,  as  well  as  a  measure  of 
advancing  useful  understanding  and  a  keener  sense  of  and 
appreciation  of  good,  of  the  more  elevating  and  higher 
things. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  being  done 
by  this  wonderful  process  is  being  so  largely  debased  and 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  evil  thoughts  and  the  excitement 
and  increase  of  deleterious  and  evil  information,  especially 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  and  impressionable.  So  far  has 
this  debasing  and  degenerating  tendency  gone  that  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  have  been  brought  under  the  ban  of  restrictive 
laws  and  the  supervision  of  the  moral  censor,  and  many  of 
the  worst  of  them  have  been  suppressed  because  of  their 
immoral  character  and  tendencies. 

It  is  rather  shocking  to  think  that  an  instrument  which 
might  be  made  a  great  and  nation-wide  advocate  of  good 
morals  and  a  pure  life  should  be  devoted  to  such  base  uses, 
or  that  anyone  could  be  base  enough  to  use  the  wonderful 
facilities  it  presents  for  so  laudable  a  purpose,  to  corrupt 
and  debase  the  minds  of  the  public. 

In  the  beginning  the  motion  pictures  were  simple  and 
wholesome.  The  admission  fee  was  very  small,  and  the  show 
houses  plain  and  unadorned.  As  they  prospered  everything 
connected  with  them  became  more  expensive  and  luxurious 
until  today  they  have  become  veritable  palaces  of  wasteful 
extravagance.  They  have  been  erected  in  large  numbers  in 
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every  city  in  the  country,  enormous  salaries,  some  of  them 
exceeding  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are 
being  paid  actors  and  other  employees  in  the  industry,  and 
the  charge  for  admission  has  been  correspondingly  increased 
to  meet  these  prodigious  expenses. 

The  result,  in  everything  but  material  gain  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  the  business,  has  been  disastrous.  The  whole 
business  has  been  degraded,  commercialized  and  corrupted. 
Many  good  people  are  engaged  in  the  business  and  keep 
themselves  above  and  free  from  its  dangerous  temptations 
and  corrupting  influences,  but  many  do  not,  and,  as  a  class, 
the  movie  people  are  looked  down  upon  and  very  generally 
excluded  from  the  best  circles  of  society;  and  by  the  best  I 
mean  those  who  believe  in  decency  and  decorum  and  the 
observance  of  modesty  in  life  and  in  society,  and  respect  for 
the  proprieties. 

Very  many  of  the  movie  actors  and  actresses  have  been 
recruited  from  what  may  be  called  the  lower  classes,  some 
of  them  holding  inferior  places  on  the  legitimate  stage,  poor, 
but,  in  many  instances,  honest  and  virtuous,  humble  but 
worthy  people,  and  suddenly  elevated  to  a  condition  of  afflu¬ 
ence  and  luxury  by  the  unreasonable  salaries  paid  them  and 
praised  and  idolized,  fulsomely  advertised,  and  otherwise 
spoiled.  As  a  natural  consequence  they  live  fast  lives — some 
of  them  immoral  lives,  fall  into  bad  habits,  contract  unfortu¬ 
nate  marriages,  betray  their  marriage  vows,  and  come,  at 
last,  in  large  numbers,  into  the  divorce  courts  and  eventually 
find  the  low  level  of  the  licentious,  profligate  and  immoral. 

'On  the  other  hand  there  are  among  the  movies,  so-called, 
many  highly  respectable,  educated  and  cultured  men  and 
women  who  might,  if  they  would,  elevate  the  screen,  purify 
it  and  make  it  something  more  than  a  mere  pleasure  to  the 
material  senses,  often  the  grosser  passions,  and  the  means 
of  higher  and  more  useful  instruction  and  education.  It  is 
these  more  intelligent  of  those  engaged  in  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  business  that  should  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  its 
present  deplorable  condition.  But  they,  like  all  the  rest  of 
them,  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  wealth.  They  are 
in  it  for  the  fortunes  that,  are  to  be  made  out  of  it.  Whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  have  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
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most  money  is  to  be  made  out  of  salacious,  suggestive  pic¬ 
tures,  especially  the  immodest  exhibition  of  the  female  form. 

Like  the  publishers  of  the  yellow  journals  who  fill  their 
columns  with  objectionable  news,  the  moving  picture  man 
insists  that  these  are  the  kind  of  pictures  the  people  want 
and  he  is  simply  filling  that  want.  Doubtless  that  is  true  of 
some  people  but  not  of  all,  not  even,  as  I  believe,  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people. 

However  that  may  be,  these  men  are  growing  grossly 
rich  by  this  system  that  is  demoralizing,  corrupting  and 
degrading  the  public  mind,  especially  the  minds  of  the  young, 
with  the  adulterous  stuff  they  are  displaying  day  after  day 
on  the  screen.  They  are  themselves  manufacturing  a  false, 
spurious  and  degenerating  taste  that  is  so  greatly  lowering  the 
moral  standards  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  sometimes,  an  elevating  educational  play  is 
exhibited,  but  it  is  very  seldom,  and,  generally,  consistently 
with  their  claim  of  the  kind  of  plays  that  please,  they  mar  its 
effect  by  accompanying  it  with  one  of  the  objectionable  sort. 

People  differ  as  to  how  far  a  picture  can  go  in  exciting 
the  passions  and  suggesting  evil  thoughts  without  being  in¬ 
decent  or  morally  objectionable.  Generally  the  wrong  done 
consists  in  the  exhibition  of  the  nude.  This  kind  of  play  is 
defended  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  some  people  uphold 
the  public  bathing  beach  already  mentioned,  namely,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  evil  in  the  human  body  and  therefore  why 
should  it  not  be  held  up  to  the  public  gaze  if  the  theatergoers 
are  pleased  to  have  it  so? 

The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  considered  as  en¬ 
tirely  proper  and  no  offense  to  decency  and  good  morals  for 
men  and  women  to  go  entirely  without  clothing,  but  that 
time  is  not  yet.  If  we  had  lived,  always,  as  the  animals  live, 
perhaps  it  would  not  now  be  considered  immodest  or  harmful 
for  us  all  to  go  without  covering  of  any  kind.  But  very  few 
will  be  bold  enough  to  uphold  that  view  now. 

The  sex  passion,  indulged  in  moderation  and  within  the 
bonds  of  lawful  wedlock,  is  a  blessing  to  mankind.  It  serves 
to  propagate  the  race  in  a  lawful  and  legitimate  way,  and 
binds  husband  and  wife  more  strongly  together  in  the  bonds 
of  love  and  affection,  but  over-indulged  and  run  wild,  it  is 
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one  of  the  most  powerful,  most  degrading  of  the  human  pas¬ 
sions;  and  the  man  who  wilfully  arouses  this  force  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  or  inflames  it  by  immoral  or  suggestive 
moving  pictures,  or  in  any  other  way,  commits  a  serious 
crime  against  society. 

To  prevent  this,  laws  and  ordinances  have  been  enacted 
and  picture  shows  subjected  to  censorship  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  exhibition  of  the  grossly  immodest  and  immoral 
displays,  but  as  a  rule,  the  censors  are  quite  liberal  in  their 
views,  and  the  sign  “ Passed  by  the  censor”  appears  alto¬ 
gether  too  often  for  the  good  of  society.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  better  class  of  moving  picture  show  producers  will 
soon  come  to  see  that  it  will  pay  to  send  out  good  clean  edu¬ 
cational  pictures,  including  the  humorous  and  amusing  as 
well  as  the  serious  and  instructive.  Of  course  the  people 
must  be  edified  and  amused  as  well  as  instructed  to  make 
moving  pictures  a  success. 

It  makes  one  sad  to  think  what  immense  possibilities  for 
good  in  the  moving  pictures,  for  higher  education,  broader 
and  more  accurate  information  about  the  things  that  the 
people  should  know,  there  are,  and  see  how  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  so  largely  thrown  away  and  this  great  system 
made  the  purveyor  of  evil  instead  of  good,  the  means  of 
corrupting  instead  of  educating  and  instructing  the  public 
mind. 

Another  deplorable  feature  of  the  moving  picture  busi¬ 
ness  is  its  increase  of  the  present  tendency  to  luxury  and 
extravagance.  This  subject  has  already  been  considered,  to 
some  extent,  but  it  needs  further  mention  in  this  connection. 

In  dealing  with  the  evils  of  luxury  and  extravagance 
one  turns  with  a  sort  of  fascination  to  some  of  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  Rome  as  indicative  of  what  is  threatening  our 
own  country  and  may  bring  about  its  downfall  if  allowed  to 
increase  and  possess  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  exclusion 
of  better  and  higher  things. 

From  the  earliest  time,  even  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  theater  was  a  favorite  source  of  amusement,  especially  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  Between  the  decline  of  the  ancient  and 
rise  of  the  modern  drama  there  was  a  long  interval  when 
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the  theater,  as  a  source  of  amusement,  fell  largely  into  dis¬ 
use,  and  such  performances  as  were  given  were  produced  in 
churches,  convents  and  colleges  in  the  form  of  miracle-plays, 
mysteries  and  interludes  gotten  up  for  the  amusement  of 
princes  and  nobles. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  theater  was 
revived  in  France  and  England,  and  since  that  time  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  amusement  for  all 
classes  of  people  the  world  over. 

The  coming  of  the  moving  picture  was  a  great,  even  a 
startling  innovation  in  the  world  of  amusement,  that  has 
wrought  in  very  great  measure  a  revolution  in  the  field  of 
theatrical  amusements. 

In  ancient  times,  before  the  Christian  era,  the  theater 
became  a  veritable  rage  and  was  carried  to  the  highest  degree 
of  luxury  and  extravagance,  and  has  been  pointed  to  by 
historians  as  one  of  the  visible  and  potent  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Roman  greatness.  The  same  craze  for  theatrical 
buildings  and  theatrical  shows  that  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Rome  has  now  taken  hold  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  their  worship  of  the  picture  theaters.  In  his 
“ Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,”  Ferrero  says  of  this  phase 
of  Roman  history : 

“All  over  Italy  there  was  a  rage  to  build  palaces,  country  houses 
and  farms,  to  buy  slaves  and  to  increase  the  expenses  of  public  and 
private  life.  Second  only  to  Gaul  and  the  business  profits  and 
festivals  which  its  annexation  would  provide,  what  the  inquisitive 
public  cared  most  about  was  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  *  *  *  In  the 
meantime,  while  the  big  stone  theatre  was  being  completed,  am¬ 
bitious  politicians  spent  fabulous  sums  upon  giving  the  populace 
shows  which  sometimes  went  on  for  several  weeks  in  provisional 
wooden  playhouses.  *  *  *  The  largest  section  of  the  upper  classes, 
both  in  aristocracy  and  the  plutocracy,  had  entered  upon  a  wild 
career  of  debauchery  and  self-indulgence,  whether  in  the  fashionable 
publicity  of  the  metropolis  or  in  the  discreet  seclusion  of  country 
and  seaside  resorts.  The  old  aristocracy  and  the  rich  bourgeoisie  of 
the  equestrian  order,  had,  at  length,  joined  forces  but  merely  in 
the  pursuit  of  common  sources  of  enjoyment.  *  *  *  The  younger 
generation  was  worst  of  all ;  it  was  wild,  scatter  brained  and  sceptical, 
emancipated  from  all  family  authority,  and  impatient  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  quick  and  easy  profits.” 
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We  have  not  reached  that  complete  surrender  to  the 
temptations  of  pleasure  with  its  accompanying  neglect  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  society,  to  government  and  to  ourselves, 
but  our  progress  along  all  lines  of  material  growth  and  ad¬ 
vancement  has  been  wonderful  enough  to  enable  men  to 
amass  great  fortunes,  entice  men  to  speculate  and  enable 
them  to  spend  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  become  and 
make  others  extravagant,  voluptuous  and  a  menace  to  good 
society  and  just  and  righteous  government.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  depth  that  Rome  descended  to  and  that 
means  disaster,  but  we  are  descending  towards  it  and  will 
reach  it  some  of  these  days  unless  the  people  of  this  country 
have  the  courage,  good  sense  and  patriotism  to  put  an  end 
to  the  follies  and  crimes  that  are  hastening  us  downward, 
and  stop  the  descent. 

It  is  not  a  crime  to  increase  in  prosperity,  or  for  our 
people  to  grow  rich,  but  too  rapid  growth  and  increased 
facilities  for  making  money  too  often  lead  to  excesses,  ig¬ 
noble  habits  and  practices,  excessive  love  of  pleasure,  idle¬ 
ness,  dishonesty,  loss  of  character  and  crime. 

This  country  has  made  enormous  strides  in  material 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  last  century.  It  has  been  so 
vast  that  one  can  only  partially  grasp  and  comprehend  it. 

In  the  matter  of  lighting  we  have  passed  from  the  tallow 
dip  to  the  candle,  from  the  candle  to  the  kerosene  lamp,  from 
the  lamp  to  the  gas  jet,  and  from  gas  to  electricity  by  which 
a  whole  building  of  many  rooms  can  be  brightly  lighted  by 
the  mere  turning  of  a  small  button;  and  in  locomotion  on 
land  we  have  gone  in  rapid  succession  from  the  ox-team  to 
the  one-horse  shay,  to  the  primitive  horse-drawn  vehicle,  to 
the  princely  carriage  with  its  magnificent  thoroughbreds 
with  coachman  and  outriders,  to  the  automobile  and  aero¬ 
plane.  On  the  water  we  have  left  behind  the  sailing  vessel 
that  consumed  months  of  time  in  crossing  the  ocean,  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  the  magnificent  steamer  that  carries  millions 
of  passengers  across  the  sea  every  year  in  the  space  of  only 
a  few  days  for  each  trip. 

Machinery,  wonderful  machinery,  has  taken  the  place  of 
hand  labor  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  and  supplies 
the  hand-made  commodities  that  were  only  a  few  years  ago 
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made  at  home.  I  have  seen  my  own  mother  card  her  own 
wool,  by  hand,  spin  her  own  yarn,  knit  the  stockings  for  the 
family,  make  their  clothing,  launder  them,  mould  her  own 
candles,  and  many  other  things,  all  of  which  are  now  done 
by  skillfully  invented  and  constructed  machinery. 

Telegraphy,  the  phonograph  and  wireless  telegraphy  are 
the  wonders  of  a  remarkably  inventive  and  progressive  age. 
And  not  least  of  all  these  wonders  is  the  moving  pictures,  by 
which  objects,  in  moving  forms,  are  transmitted  to  the  screen 
and  exhibited  to  a  wondering  world. 

All  these  advancements  in  learning  and  industry  rightly, 
judiciously  and  justly  used  and  devoted  to  the  good  of  hu¬ 
manity,  are  great  blessings  and  for  the  attainment  of  them 
we  may  be  justly  proud,  but  they  have  added  to  the  dangers 
of  our  indulgence  in  luxury  and  self-gratification,  the  pam¬ 
pering  and  indulgence  of  our  children  to  their  great  detri¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  social  life 
that  have  assumed  such  serious  proportions. 

In  no  line  of  industry  has  this  unfortunate  tendency  to 
weakness  and  decadence  been  more  strikingly  evident  and 
conspicuous  than  in  the  moving  picture  business.  The  enor¬ 
mous  salaries  that  are  being  paid  to  actors  and  others  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work,  the  colossal  sums  invested  in  costly 
buildings  and  luxurious  and  extravagant  furnishings  and  the 
huge  sums  paid  for  all  the  things  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  its  various  stages,  sums  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
real  value,  are  corrupting  influences  that  are  making  sad 
havoc  with  the  principles  of  fair,  honest  and  reliable  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  wild  extravagance  and  senseless  speculation  that 
is  liable  sooner  or  later  to  end  in  business  collapse  and 
disaster. 

But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  it  is  that  it  is  demoraliz¬ 
ing  the  people  engaged  in  the  business  and  destroying,  in 
their  minds,  all  just  sense  of  business  integrity  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  It  has  become  a  rage  to  get  all  one  can  for  as  little 
as  possible,  to  secure  fabulous  sums  for  but  little  service.  It 
is  little  better  than  gambling,  but  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  more  successful  and  certain  of  results.  It  is  to  a  very 
great  extent  a  game  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 

These  enormous  and  exorbitant  expenditures,  wholly 
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unnecessary  and  unjustifiable,  have  increased  the  cost,  of  at¬ 
tendance  many  fold.  The  burden  of  public  amusements  has 
been  increased  millions  of  dollars,  by  which  erstwhile  third 
rate  or  less  actors,  chorus  girls  and  others  of  like  grade  of 
intelligence^ and  attainments,  have  been  made  millionaires, 
at  public  expense,  and  are  squandering  their  extravagant 
salaries  in  luxurious,  often  dissipated  lives.  They  now  live 
in  veritable  palaces  and  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  dissipation, 
luxury,  extravagant  and  soul  destroying  habits. 

There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  as 
to  the  effects  of  such  a  course  and  the  effect  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  people,  suddenly  raised  from  lives  of  depriva¬ 
tion,  often  of  want,  to  riches  and  affluence.  There  are  honor¬ 
able  people  in  the  movies  who  lead  proper  and  exemplary 
lives,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  and  allurements  of  the 
business,  but  its  every  tendency  is  against  it,  and  the  best 
of  them  are  too  often  its  victims.  They  maintain  their  good 
characters  and  integrity  through  the  adversities  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  hard  work  and  meager  pay  only  to  be  wrecked  by 
the  temptations  of  sudden  prosperity. 

The  moving  picture  industry  seems  to  be  peculiarly  de¬ 
structive  to  peaceful  married  life  and  domestic  happiness 
and  contentment.  The  movie  actors,  particularly,  furnish  a 
greater  number  of  divorce  cases  and  more  cases  of  domestic 
infelicity  than  any  other  class  of  people.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  environment  that  surrounds  them  brings 
about  many  hasty  and  ill-advised  marriages  and  unfits  these 
people,  with  rare  exceptions,  for  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  married  life.  Their  hot  house  existence,  the  hectic 
effort  to  produce  sensational,  sensuous  and  suggestive  situa¬ 
tions,  the  abandon  with  which  the  sexes  mingle  and  associate 
with  each  other  in  scenes  of  infidelity  and  crimes  of  all  sorts, 
unfit  their  minds  for  a  quiet,  modest,  domestic  life.  Like  the 
reporters  of  the  yellow  newspapers,  they  live  in  a  foul  cor¬ 
rupted  atmosphere,  not  natural,  it  is  true,  but  simulated  and 
manufactured,  tainted  nevertheless  with  a  marital  poison 
that  permeates  and  corrupts  the  mind  and  drives  out  the 
simpler  but  higher  thoughts  and  sentiments  that  keep  society 
pure  and  untainted. 

The  effect  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  moving  pictures 
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on  the  minds  of  the  people  who  witness  them  is  injurious  and 
hurtful  from  the  standpoint  of  marriage,  society  and  good 
morals  and  righteous  government.  To  the  people  who  work 
up  these  displays  of  human  weakness  and  passions,  it  is  far 
worse. 

The  moving  picture  is  with  us  and  will  remain.  I  would 
not  exclude  it  from  the  public  if  I  could.  I  would,  if  it  were 
possible,  revolutionize  it  and  make  it  an  enormous  power  for 
good,  for  the  advancement  of  education,  culture,  civilization 
and  religion,  and  a  means  of  pure  and  innocent  amusement, 
but  would  tear  from  it  the  immodest,  suggestive,  immoral, 
dishonest  and  criminal  now  so  common. 

It  is  an  industry  capable  of  the  greatest  good  even  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  churches,  and  a  powerful  aid  and  support 
of  the  schools.  Instead,  it  is  being  made  the  aid  of  commer¬ 
cialism,  avarice,  greed,  immorality  and  crime. 
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IN  this  time  when  the  tendency  towards  luxury,  extrava¬ 
gance,  greed,  dishonesty,  and  fast  and  immoral  living  is 
so  strong,  one  looks,  naturally,  to  religion  and  the 
churches  as  safeguards  against  this  danger  that  is  threaten¬ 
ing  the  homes  and  the  country;  but  even  the  churches  are 
disappointing.  They,  like  all  other  human  agencies  and 
institutions,  are  honeycombed  with  selfishness,  commercial¬ 
ism  and  insincerity.  A  very  large  proportion,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
churches  have  become  members  for  business  advantage,  bet¬ 
ter  social  standing,  or  other  equally  sordid  and  selfish  ob¬ 
jects.  Not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  members  of  the 
churches  are  real  earnest  and  sincere  religions  workers.  The 
pews  of  the  fashionable  churches  and  those  having  popular 
and  entertaining  preachers  may  be  filled  at  the  Sunday  serv¬ 
ices,  but  at  the  mid-week  prayer  or  other  service  meetings 
the  benches  are  empty. 

This  condition  alone  is  a  strong  mark  of  decadence  in 
the  churches,  but  the  daily  life  and  work  of  the  church  mem¬ 
bers,  in  business  and  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  fur¬ 
nish  still  more  convincing  proof  that  the  churches  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  save  ns  from  the  evils  that  are  eating  at  the 
foundations  of  our  moral  standards  and  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  institutions  upon  which  alone  our  country 
and  civilization  can  be  maintained. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  with  us  is  that  we  have  too 
many  churches  and  too  little  religion.  Too  many  of  the  vast 
number  of  people  who,  even  excluding  those  who  are  using 
the  church  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  think  more  about 
creeds  and  dogmas  and  the  material  growth,  ascendency  and 
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worldly  power  of  their  church  than  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  true  religion. 

The  simple  religion  established  on  earth  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  centuries  ago  is  not  sufficient  for  the  average 
churchman.  The  greatest  minds  of  the  world  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  ancients  of  even 
earlier  times,  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  what  religion  really 
is,  and  have  piled  up  commentaries  mountains  high  in  ex¬ 
pounding  their  views  on  its  different  phases,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  their  wise  and  astute  minds,  but  after  it  all  the 
world  is  no  wiser.  Religion  is  not  found  in  creeds  and  dog¬ 
mas  devised  by  man.  These  have  only  created  discord  and 
confusion  and  divided  people  into  hundreds  of  separate  de¬ 
nominations  differing  about  purely  non-essentials,  mostly 
irreligious. 

And  yet  true  religion,  the  principle  of  right  and  justice, 
brotherly  love,  righteousness,  and  service  to  God  and  our 
fellowman,  does  seem  so  easy  and  so  simple. 

How  much  better  off  would  the  world  be  if  all  the 
learned  dissertations,  commentaries,  creeds  and  dogmas  of 
theologians  and  other  assumed  teachers  of  religion  could  be 
cast  into  the  flames  and  all  memories  of  them  erased  from  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  Golden  Rule,  accepted  by  all  men  as  the 
foundation  of  true  religion  and  the  guides  for  human  foot¬ 
steps. 

With  this,  the  true  foundation  of  religion,  what  use 
would  we  have  for  different  church  denominations  or  differ¬ 
ent  creeds.  On  these  broad  foundation  stones,  laid  by  the 
lowly  Nazarene,  speaking  and  acting  for  the  Father  of  us  all, 
Jesus  established  his  religion.  In  principle  it  does  not  differ 
from  other  religions  declared  before  his  time.  If  these  foun¬ 
dations,  if  the  Golden  Rule  alone  were  made  the  religion  of 
the  world  to-day  and  lived  up  to,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
different  church  denominations,  different  or  any  creeds  and 
dogmas,  no  costly  and  luxurious  church  edifices  or  high  paid 
preachers,  nothing  but  the  individual  observance  of  this  great 
and  just  principle  of  human  conduct  would  be  necessary  to 
restore  the  world  to  righteousness  and  with  righteousness 
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would  come  justice,  peace,  happiness,  contentment,  love  and 
service  to  God  and  man. 

One  wonders  why  so  simple  and  easy  a  way  to  happiness 
here  and  hereafter  has  not  been  long  since  universally 
adopted  as  the  means  of  regeneration  and  salvation.  It  is 
a  religion  that  lives  in  the  breast  of  every  individual.  It 
needs  no  church,  no  organization,  no  creed  or  dogma  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  It  is  a  religion  of  individual  thinking  and  living. 
Each  one  of  us  must  work  out  our  own  salvation,  and  no 
church  or  creed  can  save  us  from  the  consequences  of  our 
own  conduct. 

The  church  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  people.  It  is  no 
longer  the  religious  or  moral  force  it  once  was.  The  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  moving  picture,  and  other  public  amusements 
have  deprived  the  churches  of  their  attendance,  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  former  churchgoers  to  outside  pleasures  and 
the  contemplation  of  material  amusements  rather  than  the 
principles  of  religion,  morality  and  the  service  of  their 
fellowmen.  In  short,  we  have,  to  an  alarming  extent,  de¬ 
scended  from  a  God-serving,  church-going,  moral  people  to 
pleasure-loving,  mammon-serving,  immoral  people. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  who  once  held  high  places  of  re¬ 
spect,  even  veneration,  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
served,  have  lost  that  exalted  position  and  become  poor,  de¬ 
pendent  servants  of  a  usually  selfish,  grasping,  discordant 
organization  still  called  a  church.  They  are  not  only  de¬ 
prived  of  the  respect  formerly  accorded  and  justly  due  them, 
but  they  are  poorly  paid  and  poorly  supported  by  their 
congregations  and  are  objects  of  common  pity  and  com¬ 
miseration. 

These  conditions  ought  not  to  prevail  in  a  civilized 
Christian  nation.  The  Christian  religion  is  no  less  potent 
than  it  was  in  the  beginning.  In  fact,  there  is  and  can  be 
but  one  religion,  as  there  is  but  one  God.  That  religion  is 
being  despoiled  and  shorn  of  its  force  by  selfish  and  worldly 
church  organizations,  massive  and  costly  church  edifices, 
with  spires  pointing  heavenward,  furnished  like  palaces  of 
luxury  and  extravagance,  places  where  the  poor  are  afraid 
to  enter  because  of  the  magnificence  and  the  riches  and  pride 
displayed  by  the  worldly  sycophants  and  hypocrites  who  so 
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generally  fill  the  sumptuous  pews.  These  magnificent  church 
buildings,  with  all  their  luxury,  pomp  and  show,  and  the 
stately  services  held  in  them,  are  travesties  upon  the  simple 
religion  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  They  appeal  only  to  the 
sensual  in  man’s  nature,  not  to  his  heart  nor  to  his  religious 
or  benevolent  instincts. 

The  man  or  woman  who  loves  God,  believes  in  the  simple 
Christian  religion,  and  takes  pleasure  in  the  beauties  of 
nature,  will  find  more  of  religion  at  the  seaside  or  in  the 
hills  and  valleys  where  the  handiwork  of  nature  can  be 
looked  upon  with  freedom  and  untainted,  while  the  man  who 
loves  sensual  pleasures,  and  the  children,  seek  the  picture 
shows  and  other  material  pleasures.  The  church  no  longer 
appeals  to  either  class. 

The  influences  of  religion  that  should  enter  into  every 
avenue  of  life,  social,  industrial,  commercial,  and  the  every 
day  communication  and  association  of  men  with  each  other 
have  been  overshadowed  and  submerged  in  the  sweep  of 
sensualism,  greed,  avarice,  selfishness,  love  of  ease,  luxury 
and  sordid  soul-destroying  pleasures  all  over  the  world. 

These  base  passions  that  have  of  late  taken  such  strong 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people  are  threatening  civilization 
and  the  existence  of  our  civilized  Christian  government.  This 
condition  of  mind  can  be  met  and  destroyed'  by  right  think¬ 
ing  and  right  acting,  from  right  and  untainted  unselfish  love 
to  God  and  man,  evidenced  by  deeds  of  righteousness  and 
benevolent  and  unselfish  service  to  the  Maker  and  Creator 
of  all  good  and  to  His  children. 

This  is  religion.  It  is  the  Golden  Rule.  Without  it  man 
must  sin  and  suffer  and  the  world  go  on  in  the  old  way. 
Just  now  things  look  darker  and  more  hopeless  than  for 
centuries  past.  The  greatest,  most  enlightened  and  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  of  the  world  have  broken  the  most  sacred  laws 
of  God  and  engaged  in  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  the  most 
unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  war  of  all  ages.  The  churches 
were  very  largely  responsible  for  the  ravages  and  inhuman 
cruelties  of  the  dreadful  conflict.  The  church  pulpits  over¬ 
flowed  with  war  propaganda,  much  of  it  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing,  and  the  churches  reeked  with  intolerance,  hatred  and 
malice.  Their  ministers,  professed  preachers  of  the  gospel  of 
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peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,  and  of  brotherly  love, 
became  the  leaders  of  the  lawless  and  violent  persecutors  of 
the  people  who  did  not  believe  as  they  did  but  conscientiously 
opposed  the  war,  and  the  lawless  and  riotous  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
They  gloried  in  the  lawless  persecution  of  the  patriotic  men 
and  women  who  stood  for  peace  and  in  opposition  to  the  war, 
and  looked  with  sanctified  pleasure  upon  their  imprisonment 
and  sufferings,  all  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  and  more  sacreligious  use  of 
the  church  for  irreligious  and  evil  purposes.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  churches  have  fallen  into  disrepute  and  lost 
their  influence  for  good.  They  have  brought  the  religion  they 
profess  to  represent  under  the  dark  shadow  of  suspicion  and 
disrespect. 

In  common  with  the  whole  world,  and  as  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  against  the  teachings  of  religion,  the  churches  are 
suffering  the  inevitable  evil  consequences  of  their  great  sin. 
They  must  atone  for  it  in  works  of  true  religious  devotion 
and  service  if  they  are  ever  again  to  be  restored  to  the 
position  of  representatives  of  true  religion. 

The  churches  of  this  country  must  be  regenerated  and 
reconsecrated  to  real  religious  work  or  perish  from  the  earth. 
Never  more  than  now  did  the  world  need  the  sacred  minis¬ 
trations  of  religion.  The  minds  of  the  people  are  in  a  state 
of  unrest  and  turmoil.  They  are  unrestrained  by  religion, 
law  or  justice.  Lawlessness  in  all  its  forms  has  swept  over 
the  country.  Crime  is  rampant,  homes  are  being  broken  up, 
children  orphaned,  the  laws  of  decency  in  social  life  and  of 
good  morals  are  being  recklessly  disregarded,  and  the  people 
seem  to  have  become  careless  and  indifferent  to  these  degen¬ 
erating,  debasing  conditions,  and  the  churches  furnish  no 
appreciable  relief  from  them.  There  are  some  who  see  and 
appreciate  the  dangers  lurking  behind  these  unfortunate 
conditions,  but  little  if  any  headway  is  being  made  against 
them. 

These  words  from  Reynold  E.  Blight,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  People,  one  of  the  independent  churches,  strike 
the  right  note : 

“Statisticians  and  statesmen  join  in  the  declaration  that  the 
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greatest  need  of  the  world  to-day  is  religion.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
mean  the  religion  of  ecclesiastieism  and  the  dogma,  but  the  religion 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  of  altruism  and  of  unselfishness.  Greed  and 
sordidness  laugh  at  the  statement  and  insist  that  money  and  profits 
alone  are  the  determining  factors  in  our  political  and  industrial 
life,  but  this  is  the  great  mistake  of  the  ages.  Selfishness  and 
avarice  and  unrestrained  ambition  have  filled  the  world  with  misery 
and  this  is  the  lesson  of  ten  thousand  years  of  human  history.  The 
law  works  unerringly. 

“The  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  only  truly  successful  rule 
of  profitable  business.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  is  the  only  practical 
program  of  industrial  development.  The  principle  of  service  well 
and  faithfully  rendered  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  lowly 
Nazarene  is  the  only  sound  economic  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  prosperous  civilization. 

“If  Jesus  were  with  us  to-day  in  human  form  he  would  be  a 
captain  of  industry,  a  leader  of  finance  and  commercial  enterprise, 
a  master  of  men,  a  shaper  of  political  and  economic  politics,  and 
he  would  invoke  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  unselfish 
idealism  that  he  expressed  with  such  moving  eloquence  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  He  would  be  a  doer  of  deeds  rather  than  a  teacher  of 
morality,  and  he  would  demonstrate  the  validity  and  workability  of 
this  great  spiritual  message.  And  it  is  up  to  his  professed  followers 
to  do  the  work  that  he  would  do.  Democracy  must  be  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  or  it  will  collapse  and  that  right  soon.” 

The  great  trouble  about  the  churches  in  this  time  of 
stress  is  that  their  service  is  so  largely  mere  lip-service.  The 
ministers  preach  fine  sermons,  mostly  not  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  and  send  up  moving  and  eloquent  prayers  asking  God 
to  do  for  those  in  need  of  help  what  they  should  be  doing 
themselves.  They  are  valiantly  seeking,  by  word  of  mouth, 
ta  save  souls,  leaving  the  bodies  to  perish  of  hunger  and 
want.  The  great  need  of  the  country  in  this  crisis  is  not 
prayers  for  the  saving  of  souls,  but  food  and  clothing  for 
the  poor  and  destitute.  Good  sanitary,  comfortable  homes, 
clean  and  comfortable  clothes,  and  wholesome  and  sustaining 
food  will  save  more  souls  and  do  more  to  allay  the  discon¬ 
tent,  lawlessness,  turbulence  and  hatred  that  prevails  than 
all  the  sanctimonious  petitions  that  are  being  sent  up  by  the 
churches.  It  will  do  more  than  any  league  of  nations  or 
international  agreements  that  diplomats  and  statesmen  can 
devise. 
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As  a  rule  it  is  the  hungry  and  ragged,  the  homeless  and 
desolate  that  are  ready  for  revolutions  and  crime.  The  man  in 
want,  unable  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  children 
the  comforts  of  home,  food  to  eat  and  clothing  to  wear,  while 
he  sees  people  all  about  him  no  better  than  himself,  often  less 
deserving,  going  to  magnificent  churches,  clothed  in  silks  and 
broadcloth,  and  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  naturally 
joins  the  army  of  the  discontented  and  eventually  becomes 
a  lawbreaker,  a  revolutionist,  an  anarchist ;  an  enemy  of  the 
government  that  allows  him  and  his  family  to  starve  while 
others  roll  in  wealth. 

It  is  the  prosperous,  well  housed,  well  fed  and  well 
clothed  that  make  good  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  the  home¬ 
less,  the  ragged  and  hungry  are  the  enemies  of  government 
and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  the  well 
fed  and  well  clothed  that  make  and  maintain  peaceful  and 
happy  homes,  and  the  hungry  and  poorly  clad  that  live  in 
discontent,  make  their  place  qf  abode,  called  a  home,  a  bed¬ 
lam  of  discord,  strife  and  desolation. 

What  are  the  churches  doing  to  correct  these  dreadful, 
degrading,  degenerating  conditions  ?  Very  little.  There  are 
generally  a  few  generous,  devoted  souls,  real  humanitarians, 
in  all  churches.  They  have  their  guilds  and  committees  and 
charitable  church  organizations  that  are  doing  their  best  to 
help,  but  they  are  a  mere  handful  and  are  provided  with  so 
little  money  as  to  make  their  well  meant  efforts  pitifully 
inadequate.  Their  churches  are  sending  millions  of  money 
to  foreign  countries  for  misisonary  work  where  it  is  wasted 
in  vain  efforts  to  Christianize  the  heathen,  while  here  at 
home,  sometimes  almost  under  the  shadow  of  these  massive 
piles  of  brick  and  stone  called  churches  and  whose  members 
are  possessed  of  millions  of  useless  wealth,  may  be  found  in 
every  city  of  this  great  nation  an  appalling  condition  of 
poverty,  waste,  starvation,  desolation  and  degradation. 

This  neglect  of  the  poor,  ignorant  and  dependent  is  a 
national  crime  for  which  the  people  deserve  to  suffer.  It  is 
a  condition  that  if  allowed  to  continue  and  grow  worse  will 
bring  disaster  to  the  country  as  certainly  as  that  the  sun 
shines  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night.  The  people  may  enjoy 
their  wealth,  revel  in  luxury,  enjoy  the  idle  and  illicit  pleas- 
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ures  of  life  with  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  but  sooner  or 
later  if  we  continue  in  this  way  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come  and  we,  or  onr  children,  will  reap  what  we  have  sown 
and  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  In  that  day 
the  outwardly  sanctimonious  member  of  the  church  who 
feasted  and  fattened  while  his  neighbor  and  his  little  chil¬ 
dren  starved  will  have  the  heaviest  penalty  to  meet  and  be 
classed  with  the  goats. 

I  have  seen  much  of  the  desolation  and  suffering  of  the 
very  poor  and  dependent  and  have  made  some  study  of  these 
unhappy  conditions  that  should  not  be  allowed  in  a  rich, 
prosperous,  civilized  and  boasted  Christian  nation  like  this, 
and  I  never  think  of  it  but  I  feel  a  sense  of  resentment 
against  the  churches  which  could  do  so  much  to  relieve  these 
conditions  and  actually  do  so  very  very  little.  It  is  a  shame 
to  the  churches  and  the  professors  of  religion. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  fault  of  the  churches.  The  cen¬ 
sure  should  fall  upon  the  government  as  well,  and  upon  the 
well-to-do  and  wealthy  individuals  who  neglect  the  duty  they 
owe  to  their  fellowmen  and  waste  and  squander  in  dissipa¬ 
tion,  or  hoard  and  accumulate  and  hand  down  to  future 
generations  the  millions  that  should  have  been  devoted  to 
works  of  charity  and  humanity  and  the  service  of  the  common 
good. 

It  is  a  pitiful  condition  that  shames  our  country  and 
makes  the  angels  of  goodness  weep. 
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Gambling 

THE  unfortunate  habit,  not  to  say  crime,  of  gambling  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  domestic  and  family  discord, 
inharmony,  and  final  divorce,  of  all  the  evils  of  human 
passions.  One  obsessed  with  the  passion  to  gamble  will  forsake 
home,  family  and  duty  to  gratify  it.  A  very  striking  case  of  the 
kind  fell  directly  under  my  observation  a  few  years  ago.  A 
young  woman  of  high  standing  and  excellent  character  came 
to  me  in  the  interest  of  her  husband  who  was  a  victim  of  the 
gambling  habit,  and  asked  if  I  would  not  see  and  talk  with 
him  and  if  possible  save  him  from  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  I  willingly  consented  to  do 
so  and  the  husband  came  to  see  me.  He  was  a  young  man, 
bright,  intelligent  and  capable,  a  civil  engineer  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  and  highly  respected  in  the  small  town  in  which  they  lived. 

He  told  me  his  story,  fully  and  frankly.  It  was  pathetic. 
He  said,  in  substance:  “I  have  a  good  and  faithful  wife.  We 
have  several  young  children.  My  neighbors  look  upon  me  as 
a  respectable  and  worthy  man  and  citizen,  but  I  know  my 
own  weakness  and  habits,  and  they  do  not.  I  am  ashamed 
to  look  them  in  the  face.  I  come  to  the  city  (which  was 
nearby)  and  the  desire  to  gamble  seizes  me  and  draws  me  ir¬ 
resistibly  into  one  of  the  gambling  dens  where  I  remain  for 
two  or  three  days  and  nights  pinned  to  the  gambling  table, 
to  go  home  to  my  wife  who  has  not  known  where  I  have  been, 
and  to  my  little  children,  humiliated,  disgraced  and  filled  with 
remorse.  ’  ’ 

The  passion  for  gambling  is  recognized  as  a  purely  mental 
obsession,  to  be  classed  with  the  desire  for  strong  drink  or 
habit-forming  drugs.  Some  men  can  use  strong  drink  in 
moderation  for  a  lifetime  without  forming  the  habit,  and 
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without  falling  a  victim  to  the  irresistible  passion  for  it  that 
has  made  so  many  drunkards,  ruined  and  destroyed  so  many 
lives,  broken  up  so  many  homes  and  caused  so  many  crimes. 
But  there  has  always  been  a  percentage,  and  that  not  a  small 
one,  of  the  men  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
who  fall  victims  to  the  drink  habit,  with  all  its  fearful  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  just  so  with  the  men  who  resort  to  the  gam¬ 
ing  table  for  their  pleasure.  The  desire  to  gamble  becomes  an 
obsession  that  they  have  not  the  will  to  resist  even  if  they 
desire  to  do  so. 

Another  striking  proof  of  this  was  brought  home  to  me  in 
the  life  of  another  young  man  of  my  acquaintance.  He  was 
of  a  fine  family  and  had  been  carefully  brought  up  by  worthy 
Christian  parents  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
and  the  best  of  home  influences  and  surroundings,  on  a  farm 
in  one  of  the  western  states.  While  a  mere  boy,  in  some  way 
unknown  to  his  parents,  he  formed  the  habit  of  gambling  and 
became  its  slave.  His  parents  did  everything  within  their 
power  to  save  him  from  it,  but  without  avail.  An  uncle, 
devoted  to  the  young  man,  who  was  a  lawyer  in  a  small  town 
near  his  home,  proposed  to  take  him  as  a  law  student  and  try 
in  every  way  to  wean  him  away  from  the  gaming  table,  but 
this  effort  proved  a  failure.  He  neglected  his  books  for  the 
cards.  He  lived  in  the  home  of  his  uncle.  He  would  fail  to 
come  home  and  his  uncle  would  search  for  him  and  usually 
find  him  in  a  room  behind  some  liquor  saloon,  lost  in  the  gam¬ 
bling  craze.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  manhood,  intelligent, 
of  splendid  physique  and  engaging  manners,  and  but  for  this 
fatal  obsession  was  of  great  promise.  It  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  abandoned  everything  else  and  became  a  professional 
gambler.  He  traveled  all  over  the  world  and  made  his  living 
by  his  wits.  In  his  early  manhood  he  married  an  excellent 
young  woman  who  would  have  made  him  a  good  wife,  but  he 
neglected  and  finally  deserted  her  and  she  procured  a  divorce. 
It  was  a  most  melancholy  case.  So  far  as  I  know  he  is  still 
living,  but  if  so  he  is  an  old  man  now  and  where  his  wanderings 
have  taken  him,  or  what  has  been  his  fate,  I  do  not  know. 

The  fate  of  the  other  young  man,  similarly  affected,  who 
came  to  me  for  advice  and  help,  was  quite  different.  Under 
my  advice  he  took  up  Christian  Science  treatment  and  was 
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through  that  means  released  from  the  grip  of  the  obsession 
that  had  held  him,  was  restored  to  his  delighted  and  grateful 
wife  and  children,  became  a  worthy  member  of  the  church,  and 
later  one  of  its  trustees,  and  became  a  free  man  again. 

Hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  the  victims  of  the  drink 
habit,  the  passion  for  gambling,  and  the  irresistible  craving 
for  deadly,  habit-forming  drugs  have  been  released  from 
their  condition  of  bondage  by  this  means,  and  thousands  more 
could  have  this  saving  help  if  only  they  knew  and  were  willing 
to  receive  it;  but  there  are  many  such  victims  who  do  not 
know,  and  many  more  who  cling  to  their  idols  and  prefer  to 
indulge  their  evil  passions  and  degrading  soul  and  body 
destroying  habits  than  be  relieved  from  them.  They  enjoy 
them  too  much.  They  do  not  want  to  give  them  up  so  they 
must  suffer  the  consequences.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  only 
they  must  suffer  the  evil  effects  of  their  course,  pursued  for 
their  selfish  pleasure  and  the  gratification  of  their  depraved 
appetites  and  desires.  But  the  sufferings  from  their  evil  ways 
are  not  confined  to  them.  Their  unhappy  and  unfortunate 
wives  and  children  are  their  innocent  victims  and  suffer  the 
bitterness  of  sorrow,  humiliation,  deprivation  and  want,  and 
untold  numbers  of  people  are  led  into  the  same  evil  ways 
through  their  example  and  enticements.  They  teach  others 
to  love  the  gaming  table  and  impregnate  their  minds  with 
the  poison  of  the  deadly  obsession. 

So,  in  dealing  with  this  great  evil  and  its  effects  on 
society,  the  married  relation  and  morality  generally,  we  must 
consider  its  influence  on  both  the  individual  gambler  and 
others  affected  by  his  life  and  conduct.  That  its  effects  on 
society  and  on  law  and  order  are  of  a  most  serious  character 
is  shown  by  the  rigorous  laws  enacted  and  the  vigilance  exer¬ 
cised  to  suppress  gambling  as  a  crime. 

But  let  us  stop  a  moment  to  make  note  of  its  effects  upon 
the  man  himself  who  indulges  in  the  habit.  In  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  in  individual  cases,  the  desire  to  gamble  takes 
possession  of  the  mind  of  its  victim  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
better  and  higher  things  of  life.  With  some  the  obsession  is 
complete.  The  victim  becomes  its  absolute  slave.  He  may  in 
the  beginning  resist  and  fight  against  its  control,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  he  succumbs  to  its  baleful  influence  and  abandons  wife, 
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children,  home,  everything  that  should  appeal  to  a  man  in 
his  right  mind,  and  looks  alone  to  the  gratification  of  this  one 
powerful  overruling  passion  as  his  source  of  happiness  and 
enjoyment  of  life. 

In  some  cases  the  man  holds  to  his  home  and  his  family 
and,  it  may  be,  to  his  business,  but  the  passion  for  the  gaming 
table  still  claims  him  and  at  intervals  and  on  occasions  he  gives 
way  to  it  and  his  business  and  his  family  are  for  the  time 
being  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Worse  than  this,  as  the  history  of  the  courts  show,  the 
money  that  should  sustain  the  business  and  feed  the  wife  and 
children  is  lost  at  the  gaming  table  in  these  intervals  of  mental 
aberration,  the  business  goes  to  destruction,  and  the  wife  and 
children  at  home  go  hungry.  Not  only  so  but  men  of  the 
employee  class,  who  handle  other  peoples’  money,  often 
squander  this  money,  not  their  own,  and  become  embezzlers, 
and  some  find  themselves  torn  from  the  home  they  have 
neglected  and  occupying  felon’s  cells.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
of  common  occurrence. 

If  we  take  the  milder  cases  of  this  fateful  obsession  the 
effects  of  it  on  the  mind  it  has  enthralled  will  furnish  us  with 
reasons  enough  for  looking  upon  this  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  age.  As  I  have  said,  the  entry  of  this  passion  into 
the  mind  of  any  man,  to  that  extent,  degrades  it  and  drives 
out  better  and  higher  aspirations  and  sentiments  that  make 
for  the  best  in  human  life.  Just  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
gained  control  over  its  victim  is  his  mind  perverted  and 
degenerated.  No  man  who  spends  his  time  and  energy  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  from  some  other  man  something  for 
nothing  is  truly  honest  and  upright.  He  may  say,  I  am  an 
honest  gambler.  I  do  not  use  marked  cards  or  resort  to  any 
dishonest  devices  to  win  my  opponent’s  money.  I  play  only 
for  amusement  not  for  gain ;  but  all  this  is  an  illusion  that 
does  not  meet  the  case.  It  is  the  chance  of  winning  money 
that  gives  zest  to  the  game,  makes  it  enjoyable  and  satisfies 
the  gambling  passion.  And  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  he  plays 
the  game  honestly.  No  gambler,  with  the  money  up,  ever 
plays  an  honest  game.  He  lies  and  cheats  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  not  necessarily  by  word  of  mouth  but  with  the 
face.  One  of  the  important  things  in  a  game  of  cards  is  the 
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concealment  from  your  adversary  of  what  you  have  in  your 
own  hand.  To  do  this  the  expression  of  the  gambler’s  coun¬ 
tenance  is  often  of  supreme  importance  and  the  ability  to 
control  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  successful  gambler. 
He  uses  it,  and  often  to  his  material  gain,  to  mislead  and  de¬ 
ceive  his  adversary  into  believing  that  his  hand  is  different 
from  what  it  really  is,  and  thus  entraps  him  into  betting  on  a 
weak  hand  and  losing  his  money  to  him.  Thus  if  he  draws  a 
strong  hand,  as  the  movie  people  would  say  he  “registers” 
by  his  facial  expression,  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  to 
mislead  his  opponent  into  the  belief  that  his  hand  is  a  weak 
one  and  in  this  way  encourages  him  to  bet  and  lose.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  honest.  It  is  as  plainly  a  lie  intended  to  deceive 
as  if  he  had  openly  declared  his  hand  to  be  different  from 
what  it  is  with  intent  to  deceive  and  take  an  undue  advantage 
of  his  adversary,  whose  money  he  is  seeking  to  win. 

The  seasoned  gambler  will  smile  at  this  as  a  refinement 
of  honesty,  as  idealism,  and  say  it  is  necessary  to  success  in 
the  game  and  they  all  do  it  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to 
control  their  countenances.  Unfortunately  that  is  true.  It  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of  success  in  gambling,  but  it  only  proves 
that  gambling  as  it  is  universally  conducted  is  dishonest  and 
degrading  to  the  mind  of  any  man  or  woman  who  engages  in  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  little  social  game  for  small 
and  insignificant  sums  is  a  harmless  amusement.  Let  us 
admit  that  to  be  so  if  it  goes  no  further  than  that,  but  do  these 
innocent  souls  who  engage  in  this  supposed  harmless  amuse¬ 
ment  stop  to  consider  how  many  of  the  minds  of  these  innocent 
partakers  of  this  harmless  pastime  have  first  been  inoculated 
with  the  deadly  poison  to  gamble  and  been  started  by  their 
innocent  amusement  on  the  road  to  ruin,  crime  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  And  if  these  innocent  people  are  playing  only  for 
harmless  amusement  why  should  they  play  for  money  or  other 
material  gain  at  all.  It  is  the  passion  for  winning,  for  getting 
something  for  nothing,  that  kills  and  that  very  passion  they 
may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  creating  and  setting  ablaze  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  their  equally  innocent  friends,  and  making 
them  the  lifelong  sufferers  of  this  dreadful  passion. 

No !  They  may  argue  it  and  endeavor  to  excuse  it  as 
they  please,  but  gambling  for  gain,  whether  for  great  or  small 
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sums,  is  a  great  devastating  evil  that  is  contributing  its  full 
share  to  the  sorrow  and  tribulation,  privation  and  want  of  the 
world,  and  every  man  or  woman  who  “sits  in”  at  a  game  for 
money  is  helping  to  perpetuate  this  great  evil. 

The  gambling  spirit  that  leads  a  man  to  the  gaming  table 
makes  him  a  gambler  in  his  business.  His  mind  is  blunted 
to  the  higher  instincts  in  every  walk  of  life.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  honest  gambler  and  he  is  almost  as  certain 
to  be  dishonest  in  his  business  pursuits  as  he  is  at  the  gaming 
table.  He  will  lie,  cheat  and  deceive  to  make  money  in  the 
one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  The  taint  of  dishonesty  is  in 
the  blood  and  affects,  more  or  less,  every  relation  in  life  ;  in 
his  home,  in  his  business,  in  his  social  relations,  the  mental 
perversion,  the  lack  of  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  the  con¬ 
suming  desire  to  get  the  advantage  of  some  one  else  to  his 
gain  is  always  and  everywhere  present  because  it  has  invaded 
his  mind  and  become,  in  a  material  sense,  a  part  of  his  being. 

In  no  part  of  his  life  is  this  more  obvious  than  in  his 
marital  and  domestic  relations.  No  matter  how  charming,  how 
attractive  and  lovable  his  wife  may  be  he  will  neglect  her  and 
his  home  and  abandon  the  one  thing  that  contributes  more  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  right  thinking  man,  a  good 
wife  and  a  well  regulated  home,  to  gratify  his  passion  for 
gambling  and  by  degrees  he  loses  all  interest  in  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  home,  for  the  desecrating  association  of 
gamblers  and  sports  until,  finally,  he  loses  them  all,  through 
the  divorce  court.  His  mind,  it  is  true,  has  been  so  perverted, 
his  tastes  so  degraded,  his  sense  of  right  so  blunted,  his  better 
instincts  with  which  he  started  out  in  life  with  a  worthy  and 
deserving  wife  and  a  happy  home,  so  dulled,  that  the  loss  of 
these  great  blessings,  the  very  stay  and  foundation  of  society, 
government  and  good  morals,  means  but  little  to  him.  He 
has,  by  his  surrender  to  and  indulgence  in  this  degrading 
passion  lost  all  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  and  all  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  good,  the  righteous  and  spiritual  instincts  and 
aspirations,  without  which  man  cannot  be  truly  happy,  and 
all  energy  and  will  to  do  good  in  the  world.  Next  to  the 
drunkard  and  the  drug  fiend  there  is  no  more  melancholy  and 
pitiable  spectacle  in  life  than  the  gambler,  and  none  who  is 
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doing  more  to  degrade  and  disrupt  society,  destroy  happy 
homes  and  bring  sorrow,  suffering  and  want  into  the  world. 

Haying  said  this  much,  and  it  is  by  no  means  all  of  the 
evil  effects  of  gambling  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
gambler  himself,  what  must  be  said  of  the  sorrows  and  suffer¬ 
ings  he,  by  his  ways  of  living  and  thinking,  brings  upon 
others,  and  particularly  upon  those  dependent  upon  him  and 
to  whom  he  is  bound  by  every  legal  and  moral  obligation,  to 
love,  cherish  and  protect. 

Think  of  the  fond  and  trusting  young  wife  who  finds  that 
her  husband  loves  the  gaming  table  better  than  he  loves  her, 
who  learns  that  the  man  to  whom  she  has  united  herself  for 
life  and  given  her  all,  believing  him  to  be  a  reliable  honorable 
man,  is  a  gambler  and  a  cheat  who  for  the  gratification  of  his 
degrading  passion  and  evil  instincts  leaves  her  alone  at  home, 
unhappy  and  disconsolate,  to  associate  with  others  who  live 
by  their  dishonest  wits,  and  with  thieves,  embezzlers  and 
■criminals  of  all  kinds  to  whom  the  gaming  table  is  usually  an 
attraction  and  the  gambling  den  a  rendezvous  and  assembly 
and  headquarters  for  desperate  criminals. 

The  picture  of  the  life  of  such  a  man,  if  herself  a  good 
woman,  is  too  horrifying  to  dwell  upon,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  picture  of  real  life. 

There  are  wives,  even  good  women,  who  can  look  upon 
such  a  condition  with  apparent  equanimity  and  complacency, 
but  even  they  must  suffer.  They  seem  willing  to  let  their 
husbands  live  their  own  lives,  go  their  own  way,  and  seek 
such  pleasures,  good  or  evil,  as  they  please,  while  they  do  the 
same.  Certainly  the  wife  who  can  do  this  is  less  unhappy 
than  the  one  who  rebels  against  her  fate  and  grieves  and 
worries  over  her  condition,  but  what  a  life  it  is  for  any  good 
woman  to  live.  One  of  the  natural  results  of  this  kind  of 
married  life  is  that  the  wife  soon  ceases  to  be  a  good  woman 
and  falls  into  habits  and  ways  no  better  than  those  of  her 
recreant  husband  and  resorts  to  sources  of  amusement  and 
pleasure  no  better  and  equally  as  degrading  and  soul  destroy¬ 
ing  as  his  own.  This  of  course  is  the  destruction  of  married 
life  together  and  the  breaking  up  of  all  true  home  ties. 

There  are  other  wives,  good  women,  who  do  not  realize 
the  degrading  and  fatal  effects  on  human  character  of  the 
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gambling  habit  and  look  lightly  upon  the  derelictions  of  their 
husbands  in  this  respect,  particularly  where  he  is  successful 
and  does  not  by  his  course  bring  upon  them  the  pinch  of  want, 
public  scandal  or  social  ostracism.  They  share,  willingly  and 
with  the  apparent  pleasure,  in  his  winnings,  especially  if 
they  furnish  them  with  the  luxuries  and  worldly  things  for 
which  they  crave,  and  give  them  standing  in  society  that  comes 
from  money  however  obtained. 

Of  course  this  willing  acquiescence  of  the  wife  in  the 
gambling  pursuits  and  participation  in  his  gains,  is  a  solace 
to  the  unworthy  husband  and  encourages  him  to  continue  in 
his  evil  ways  to  his  ultimate  destruction,  and  when  the  tide 
turns,  as  it  surely  will,  in  time,  and  the  husband  becomes  a 
loser  and  the  wife  begins  to  feel  the  deprivation  and  the 
curtailment  of  her  own  pleasures,  bought  with  money  won  at 
the  gaming  table,  disappointment,  discord  and  unhappiness 
come  into  the  home  at  last.  The  husband  and  wife  have 
almost  certainly  lost  all  love  for  each  other,  beyond  doubt 
they  have  lost  all  respect.  The  unhappiness  that  must  come 
from  evil  pursuits  has  only  been  postponed. 

The  man  who  wins  at  gaming,  or  holds  his  own  in  the 
aggregate,  justifies  himself  by  saying:  I  am  having  a  good 
time  and  enjoying  myself  and  no  one  is  being  harmed  by  it. 
I  am  taking  nothing  from  my  family  or  my  employer  and  no 
one  is  suffering  on  my  account.  But  this  is  a  very  superficial 
view  to  take  of  it.  His  wife  and  children  may  not  be  losing 
money  or  material  things  it  is  true.  He  may  be  able  by  his 
winnings,  to  supply  them  more  liberally  with  these  things, 
but  he  must  always  be  conscious  of  the  fact,  if  they 
are  not,  that  he  is  supplying  them  with  tainted  ill-gotten  gains. 
He  must  feel  like  the  man  who  feeds  his  family  with  stolen 
money.  The  degradation  of  such  a  course  both  to  him  and 
his  family  is  much  worse  than  the  mere  loss  of  money.  And, 
in  this  estimate  of  the  situation,  he  overlooks  the  effect  of  his 
success  on  the  men  from  whom  he  wins  and  his  family.  They 
may  be  going  hungry  on  account  of  his  winnings  and  his 
adversary  in  the  game  may  be  turning  over  to  him  and  his 
family,  and  they  may  be  living  on  embezzled  or  stolen  money, 
and  the  man  he  is  winning  from  while  he  is  taking  it  so 
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complacently  may  be  driven  to  desperation,  crime  or  suicide, 
and  his  children  reduced  to  want. 

These  are  not  mere  fanciful  suggestions  as  to  what  might 
happen.  It  is  what  has  and  does  happen  day  after  day  in  the 
gambler’s  life.  The  man  who  wins  prospers  outwardly  and 
grows  fat,  his  family  has  every  need  supplied,  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  be  successful,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  man  from 
whom  he  wins,  and  it  is  commonly  true  that  both  of  them 
come  to  ruin  in  the  end  and  their  innocent  wives  and  children 
suffer  the  consequences. 

Again,  the  man  who  attempts  to  justify  or  excuse  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  winner  and  therefore  no  one  depen¬ 
dent  on  him  suffers  from  his  gambling  habits,  is  counting  the 
cost  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  most  insignificant  part  of 
it,  and  leaving  out  the  great  moral  questions  involved,  the 
abandonment  of  wife,  children  and  home  for  the  gaming  table, 
the  degradation  of  his  own  character  and  the  harm  he  is  doing 
in  leading  others  into  evil  ways,  and  the  great  harm  he  does 
them,  the  ruin  he  has  brought  upon  others,  the  time  wasted 
in  gambling  that  might  be  given  to  useful  and  worthy  pur¬ 
suits,  the  taking  from  others  money  that  he  does  not  earn,  the 
spending  of  it  so  often  in  evil  ways,  in  riotous  living,  in  useless 
luxury  and  extravagance,  and  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later,  as 
time  goes  on,  he  will  lose  the  cunning  that  made  him  successful, 
with  a  mind  debased  and  character  ruined,  he  will  become 
the  loser,  and  those  who  are  following  in  his  footsteps  will  be 
trying  to  ease  their  consciences  and  justify  themselves,  as  he 
used  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  harming  no  one  be¬ 
cause  they  are  losing  nothing.  He  and  his  family  will  sink 
into  poverty  and  want,  lose  the  respect  of  men  and  become 
social  outcasts,  if  not  criminals.  The  prisons  and  insane 
asylums  are  largely  filled  with  these  victims,  both  guilty  and 
innocent,  of  the  fearful  passions  for  gambling. 

There  is  another  responsibility,  another  burden  that  rests 
upon  the  man  who  gambles,  which,  if  he  is  not  entirely  lost 
to  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  must  weigh  heavily  upon  his 
conscience.  In  how  many  breasts  has  he,  in  gratifying  his 
own  passion,  lighted  the  first  spark  of  this  evil  passion  which 
so  often  blazes  up  into  a  consuming  flame.  How  many  men 
has  he  started  on  the  road  to  degradation  and  ruin ;  how  many 
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families  brought  to  destitution  and  want ;  how  many  victims 
started  on  the  road  to  crime  through  this  fearful  habit;  how 
many  once  happy  husbands  and  wives  separated,  comfortable 
and  contented  homes  made  desolate,  and  how  many  innocent 
children  orphaned  and  made  desolate  and  driven  to  lives  of 
destitution,  vice  and  crime ! 

Who  knows  how  much  one  gambler  may  have  added  to 
the  sum  of  desolation,  want,  misery  and  crime  in  the  world  to 
gratify  a  degrading  and  unholy  passion. 

What  has  been  said  here  so  far  has  been  said  of  men 
gamblers  and  not  of  women.  One  shrinks  from  the  thought 
that  women  can  be  possessed  of  a  passion  so  degrading.  But, 
horrifying  as  it  seems,  it  is  true.  There  lire  women  gamblers 
as  well  as  men  gamblers  and  the  evil  effects  of  the  gambling 
habit  on  a  woman  is  even  worse  than  on  a  man.  A  man  may 
gamble  away  his  nights  and  devote  himself  to  his  business  the 
next  day,  at  least  until  the  obsession  takes  too  strong  a  hold 
upon  him,  maintain  the  respect  of  his  fellowmen  and  his  place 
in  society.  With  the  woman  it  is  different.  Whether  justly 
or  unjustly  public  sentiment,  in  the  case  of  gambling  as  in 
that  of  unchastity,  condemns  the  woman  much  more  swiftly 
and  severely  than  the  man,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  two  vices,  in  the  woman's  case,  very  commonly  go  together. 

The  mind  of  the  woman  that  craves  gambling,  if  indulged 
in,  is  a  depraved  mind  likely  to  fall  into  other  degrading 
habits,  vices  and  crimes. 

There  are  many  good  but  thoughtless  women  that  are 
indulging  in  social  games  of  chance  for  money  or  prizes  who 
are  unconsciously  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  breasts  of  some  of 
their  number  that  will  in  time  develop  into  the  overpowering 
passion  that  brings  forth  just  such  deadly  consequences  as  I 
have  mentioned.  May  the  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do ! 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


Drunkenness  —  Prohibition 

IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  np  time  or  space  to  show 
that  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  domestic 
peace  and  marital  happiness.  It  is  recognized  by  most 
of  the  states  as  a  valid  ground  for  divorce.  To  he  hound  for 
life,  to  live  in  the  close  relation  of  husband  or  wife,  to  an 
habitual  drunkard,  is  generally  and  rightly  regarded  as 
intolerable. 

Fortunately  some  check  has  been  given  to  this  dreadful 
evil  by  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  it  can  not  he 
hoped  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  it  altogether.  The  extent  to 
which  the  calamitous  effects  of  strong  drink  is  going  to  be 
reduced  by  the  prohibition  amendment  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  it,  and 
the  men  and  women  who  sit  as  judges  or  jurors  to  try  cases 
of  persons  accused  of  violating  it. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicants  is  so  strong  in  those  who 
have  become  its  victims,  and  the  greed  and  avarice  of  the 
people  who  desire  to  make  money  by  supplying  them  unlaw¬ 
fully,  so  great,  that  to  suppress  the  traffic  is  going  to  be  a 
stupendous  task,  and,  unless  the  authorities  are  supported  by 
an  honest  and  law-abiding  public  opinion  and  desire  to  up¬ 
hold  the  law,  we  shall  still  have  drunken  husbands  and  wives 
and  consequent  unhappy  and  broken  homes  and  divorces  re¬ 
sulting  from  that  cause. 

The  prohibition  amendment  is  defective  and  weak  in 
that  it  is  not  absolute  but  allows  the  use  of  alcohol  for  cer¬ 
tain  wholly  unnecessary  purposes  for  which  its  use  should 
never  be  allowed.  To  allow  its  sale  for  medical  purposes  on 
the  prescription  of  a  physician  was  a  serious  and  fatal  mis- 
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take.  It  was  wholly  unnecessary.  It  has  come  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  that  there  are  no  medicinal  qualities  in 
alcohol  or  any  of  the  ingredients  that  enter  into  intoxicating 
drinks.  To  except  such  use  of  the  death-dealing,  soul- 
destroying  stuff,  at  the  will  of  a  doctor,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  needed  for  medicinal  purposes,  was  a  weak  and 
inexcusable  concession  to  the  liquor  manufacturers  and 
dealers  that  is  going  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  law  very  much  more  difficult  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be. 

It  was  equally  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  to  concede 
the  use  of  wine,  or  any  other  intoxicating  beverage,  to  be 
used  by  the  churches  for  sacramental  purposes.  To  assume 
that  the  use  of  wine,  or  any  other  strong  drink,  is  necessary 
as  a  means  oT  divine  worship  is  absurd,  besides  the  people 
who  have  charge  of  the  wine,  and  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  church  are  not  always  free  from  its  use  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  the  gratification  of  their  own  ungodly  tastes. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  in  the  sanctified  and  supposedly 
sacred  precincts  of  the  churches  there  are  winebibbers  who 
will  enjoy  still  the  pleasures  of  drink  out  of  the  sacramental 
wine  as  they  have  always  done. 

This  was  another  weak  concession  to  a  class  who  if  not 
favored  might  oppose  the  amendment  and  bring  about  its  de¬ 
feat.  It  is  inconceivable  that  reasonable  men  could  consent 
to  these  exceptions  being  made  for  any  other  reason. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  right  given  to  use  alcohol 
for  scientific  purposes.  Doubtless  it  is  being  used  success¬ 
fully  for  some  such  purposes,  but  it  is  equally  beyond  doubt 
that  some  harmless  substitute  could  easily  have  been  found 
for  it. 

Again,  the  right  given  to  one  to  use  intoxicants  in  his 
own  home  was  worse  than  useless  and  a  foolish  device  to  get 
a  crippled  and  inefficient  amendment  enacted. 

The  greatest  trouble  about  these  exceptions  is  that  they 
authorize  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  which 
should  have  been  prohibited  absolutely  and  without  excep¬ 
tion,  and  leave  their  use  not  to  be  prevented  entirely  but 
regulated  only.  Until  the  law  is  amended  in  this  respect 
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and  made  an  actual  prohibitory  law,  we  shall  have  drunk¬ 
enness  with  all  its  terrible  consequences ;  but  let  us  be 
thankful  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  good 
enough,  wise  enough,  and  patriotic  enough  to  go  this  far  in 
a  reform  movement  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole 
of  humanity.  When  its  weakness  and  inefficiency  as  well  as 
its  enormous  benefits,  even  in  this  imperfect  condition,  come 
to  be  known  by  actual  experience  and  demonstration,  it  will 
be  strengthened  and  ultimately  perfected.  Let  us  hope  it 
may  be  soon. 

We  were  practically  driven  to  take  this  step  of  reform 
to  save  the  Republic  and  civilization  from  destruction.  The 
drink  habit  had  reached  such  proportions,  had  become  so 
common  and  so  widespread,  that  steps  for  the  destruction  of 
the  liquor  traffic  had  become  imperatively  necessary.  The 
saloon  had  become  the  active  and  powerful  enemy  of  good 
government  as  well  as  the  corrupter  of  politics  and  the  de¬ 
stroyer  of  individual  character,  of  the  home,  and  of  morality. 

The  drink  habit,  the  deadly  enemy  of  all  that  is  good  in 
life,  had  cast  its  insidious  influence  and  soul-destroying  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  country  and 
the  homes  of  both  high  and  low  degree  were  polluted  by  the 
beastly  habit  of  drunkenness,  and  children  were  being  brought 
up  under  the  dark  shadow  of  its  presence. 

Politicians,  too  cowardly  to  face  the  problem  of  prohi¬ 
bition,  are  trying  to  avoid  responsibility  by  insisting  that  it 
is  a  closed  incident,  a  dead  issue.  This  is  a  false  position  to 
be  taken.  To  say  the  best  of  it,  it  is  a  grave  mistake.  It 
may  be  said  with  some  show  of  reason  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  political  or  legal  issue,  but  it  is  a  living,  burning,  moral 
issue  that  can  not  be  kept  out  of  politics. 

The  spirit  of  reform  that  made  possible  the  adoption  of 
the  prohibition  amendment  must  be  kept  alive  and  active  to 
secure  the  necessary  laws  for  its  practical  enforcement  and 
for  their  rigid  execution.  If  this  spirit  is  not  kept  alive  and 
put  to  practical  use  in  the  enactment  and  execution  of  the 
necessary  laws,  the  amendment  will  become  a  dead  letter. 
It  might  in  that  case  better  never  have  been  enacted,  because 
a  law  unsupported  by  public  sentiment  and  enforced  is  worse 
than  no  law  at  all.  It  invites  crime  in  its  violation,  brings 
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the  law  and  government  into  disrepute  and  increases  the 
tendency  to  disregard  all  laws  and  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
generally.  The  prohibition  amendment  and  the  laws  enacted 
to  carry  it  out  must  be  scrupulously  observed  and  strictly 
enforced  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  its  adoption. 

That  this  is  not  being  done,  at  least  in  some  localities 
throughout  the  country,  is  painfully  evident.  One  recreant 
governor  of  a  State  has  set  the  amendment  at  defiance  and 
declared  his  intention  to  make  his  State  “as  wet  as  the 
ocean,”  and  complaint  is  being  made,  and  justly  so,  that 
judges,  especially  federal  judges,  in  some  of  the  States,  are 
making  the  law  a  farce  by  imposing  such  insignificant  penal¬ 
ties  for  violation  of  it  as  to  enable  the  offenders  to  repeat  the 
offense  again  and  again,  pay  the  small  fines  imposed  on  them 
on  conviction,  and  still  profit  by  their  illicit  and  criminal 
business  of  making  and  selling  the  forbidden  stuff. 

It  is  a  sort  of  illegal  and  illegitimate  license  system  by 
which  the  criminal  liquor  dealer  pays  his  license  in  the  form 
of  a  fine,  a  system  adopted  under  some  of  the  state  laws 
enacted  before  the  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  issue,  as  long  as  the  amendment  stands  as  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  is  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  supported  and 
enforced  fairly  and  in  good  faith.  It  is  an  issue  that  must 
be  determnied  by  the  people.  If  they  favor  the  enforcement 
of  the  amendment,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  they  must 
elect  men  to  office  who  favor  not  only  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  but  the  law  itself.  A  candidate  for  office  who  declares 
himself  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  only  because 
it  is  the  law,  but  who,  if  the  issue  were  upon  the  enactment 
of  it  would  oppose  it,  or  who  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
prohibition,  is  a  dangerous  man  and  should  receive  no  sup¬ 
port  from  voters  who  believe  in  the  law  as  right  and  just 
and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  nation,  and  in  its 
strict  enforcement. 

It  is  a  great,  a  vital,  moral  issue  for  the  people  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  important  principle  it  presents  can  only  be  en¬ 
forced  by  law,  upheld  by  public  sentiment,  and  such  laws 
can  only  be  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  men  the  people  elect 
to  office. 

So,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  resolves  itself,  indirectly,  into 
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a  political  question,  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  office.  The 
candidate  who  conceals  his  sentiments  about  the  law,  behind 
the  evasive  statement  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  law 
enactment  and  has  become  one  of  law  enforcement,  and  who 
declares  himself  in  favor  of  law  enforcement,  is  not  sincere. 
He  is  evading  the  question  and  should  not  be  trusted.  If  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  law,  his  enforcement  of  it  will  be 
an  unwilling  and  perfunctory  one.  Believing  the  law  to  be 
wrong  and  unjust,  he  will  sympathize  with  offenders  against 
it  and  make  their  punishment  for  violating  it  mild  and 
innocuous,  just  as  some  judges  are  doing  now. 

This  effort  to  reduce  the  issue  from  one  of  principle  to 
a  mere  question  of  law  enforcement,  is  a  political  fraud,  a 
deception  against  which  all  voters  who  believe  in  prohibition 
should  be  carefully  and  continually  warned. 

Political  parties  in  their  party  platforms,  have  adopted 
this  cowardly  means  of  avoiding  the  real  issue.  Their  course 
should  meet  with  the  contempt  and  condemnation  of  people 
who  believe  in  honesty  in  politics,  in  statesmanship  and  in 
public  office.  If  present  political  parties  will  not  face  this 
and  other  great  moral  questions  fairly,  openly  and  honestly, 
then  a  new  party  founded  on  broad  principles  of  right  and 
justice  and  ready  to  deal  fearlessly  and  honestly  with  moral, 
as  well  as  political  issues,  should  be  raised  up,  a  real  people’s 
party  that  will  rise  above  greed  and  love  of  power,  above 
the  love  of  the  spoils  of  office  and  individual  gain,  and  look 
alone  to  the  public  good,  and  founded  on  the  principle  of 
equality  to  all,  of  every  race,  and  in  every  station  in  life. 

This  very  question  of  prohibition  may  raise  up  such  a 
party  in  this  country,  or  be  one  of  its  moving  causes.  If  so 
it  must  be  altogether  different  from  the  present  prohibition 
party.  It  must  not  be  a  party  of  one  idea,  or  one  seeking  but 
one  object,  however  great  that  object  may  be.  It  must  stand 
not  only  for  prohibition  but  for  every  reform  and  every  prin¬ 
ciple  that  will  help  to  redeem  this  great  Republic  from  the 
commercial,  self-seeking,  scheming,  intriguing,  time-serving 
conditions  into  which  it  has  fallen.  It  must  drive  from  its 
ranks  and  from  public  office  the  professional  office  seeker 
who  thinks  of  little  but  the  success  of  his  party  and  his  own 
continuance  in  office ;  who  is  in  office  for  pelf  and  the  spoils 
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and  profits  of  official  place  and  power.  Politicians  of  this 
class,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  are  little,  if  any,  less  dan¬ 
gerous  to  such  a  government  as  ours  than  the  much-abused 
saloonkeeper  that  the  people  have  so  fortunately  banished 
from  among  us. 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  only  a 
beginning  of  the  righteous  reform  necessary  to  make  this 
country  free  and  independent  and  its  people  the  masters  of 
its  destiny. 
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Smoking 

THE  smoker  of  tobacco  is  a  disturbing  and  annoying 
presence  in  thousands  of  homes,  in  public  resorts,  in 
places  of  business,  in  every  place  where  men,  or  men 
and  women,  associate  together.  He  is  a  common,  pestiferous 
nuisance  without  excuse  for  his  existence.  He,  with  his  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  ashes  and  stubs  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
the  foul  odors  he  leaves  behind  him,  is  the  despair  of  the  neat 
and  fastidious  housewife.  His  own  home  and  those  he  visits 
are  saturated  and  made  stuffy  and  uncomfortable  with  his 
smoke  and  its  nasty  odors.  The  whole  people  are  becoming 
befouled  with  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  millions  of  people 
who  do  not  smoke  are  nauseated  and  made  uncomfortable, 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  by  the  indulgence  of 
selfish  men  and  women  in  this  nasty,  unnecessary  and  useless 
habit. 

It  is  not  only  useless  and  unnecessary  but  degrading 
and  in  many  cases  injurious  to  health. 

A  husband,  possessed  of  or  obsessed  by  the  habit,  goes 
out  to  some  gathering  of  men,  or  maybe  of  men  and  women, 
for  they  both  smoke  now,  and  comes  home  tjp  his  wife  with 
his  hair  and  clothing  filled  with  the  nauseating  odors  of 
tobacco,  and  expects  her  to  delight  in  his  coming.  It  is  a 
strong  test  of  her  love  and  affection  and  unselfish  wifely 
devotion.  If  she  stands  the  test  and  accepts  the  situation 
cheerfully  and  without  protest  she  may,  unless  she  too  is  a 
lover  of  the  weed,  be  set  down  as  a  loving,  devoted  and 
unselfish  wife. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  no  gentleman  would  smoke  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady  without  first  asking  and  obtaining  her  con¬ 
sent.  Now  the  evidence  is  strong  that  none  of  the  smoking 
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class  are  gentlemen  because  they  never  condescend  so  far. 
They  smoke  everywhere,  in  the  lady’s  parlor,  at  her  table, 
at  public  resorts,  restaurants  and  almost  everywhere  that 
men  and  women  meet  together.  It  has  become  so  general  and 
widespread  that  people  submit  to  it  and  suffer  all  its  annoy¬ 
ing  and  distressing  effects  with  rarely  a  protest.  Efforts  are 
made,  sometimes,  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  limits  by  “No 
smoking  allowed”  signs,  or  by  confining  its  indulgence  within 
certain  limits  or  certain  prescribed  places,  but,  in  the  main, 
it  goes  on  unlimited  and  unrestrained  and  the  public,  the  few 
left  of  them  who  do  not  smoke  and  suffer  from  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  are  compelled  to  suffer  and  endure. 

The  growing  habit  of  smoking  has,  at  last,  reached  the 
women  and  we  have  many  of  the  fair  ones  puffing  the  cigar 
or  cigarette  in  private,  or  openly  and  boldly  in  public. 
Women  in  their  new-found  liberty  and  independence,  are 
claiming  with  entire  justice  that  they  have  the  same  right 
to  indulge  in  degrading  and  beastly  habits  that  men  have, 
for  example,  smoke  cigarettes,  get  drunk  and  do  even  worse 
and  more  corrupting  things,  just  as  men  do. 

This  the  men  must  in  justice  concede  to  their  wives  and 
daughters.  They  claim  the  right  to  debauch  themselves  and 
by  their  own  selfish  indulgence  in  a  filthy  and  degrading 
habit  by  which  they  pollute  the  home  and  add,  day  after 
day,  to  the  discomforts  of  their  and  other  men’s  wives  and 
daughters,  are  saying  to  them,  in  effect:  You  may  smoke  too. 
It  is  your  right  as  much  as  it  is  ours.  And  many  women  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  right  and  descending  to  the  level 
of  their  husbands  and  fathers  who  smoke  and  degrading 
themselves  by  indulgence  in  the  nasty  and  useless  habit. 
All  good  and  refined  women  look  upon  the  growing 
habit  among  their  sex  with  disfavor,  even  horror  and 
disgust,  but  as  it  has  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions 
among  men  it  is  growing  rapidly  of  late  among  women,  and 
unless  a  determined  stand  is  taken  against  it  and  effective 
means  provided  to  prevent  it,  society  will  take  another  long 
step  downward  towards  degeneracy,  and  a  woman  smoker 
will  be  looked  upon  with  the  same  complacency  that  we  now 
look  upon  a  man  with  a  cigarette  in  his  teeth  filling  the  air 
with  its  foul  odors. 
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But  a  reaction  against  all  this  is  coming.  It  has  already 
come  in  mild  form.  It  will  develop  into  a  storm  of  opposition 
that  will  follow  the  wave  of  opposition  that  destroyed  the 
liquor  traffic.  Prohibition  was  forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  excessive  and  growing  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It 
was  destroying  too  many  lives,  ruining  too  many  characters, 
corrupting  too  many  women,  filling  too  many  jails,  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  insane  asylums  and  poor  houses,  degrading  society, 
polluting  politics  and  the  public  service,  and  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  the  government.  The  liquor  traffic  de¬ 
stroyed  itself  by  its  crimes  and  excesses.  The  tobacco  busi¬ 
ness  is  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  making  conditions 
unbearable.  Literally  the  country  is  living  in  a  cloud  of  tobac¬ 
co  smoke.  The  lives  of  the  people  are  being  made  disagreeable 
and  uncomfortable  to  satisfy  the  selfish  pleasure  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  users.  Like  the  liquor  habit  it  has  come  to  the  point 
where  it  is  debauching  and  degrading  the  lives  of  women  in 
large  numbers. 

This  is  an  unwholesome  condition  that  cannot  be  en¬ 
dured  for  long  if  this  country  is  to  hold  its  place,  perma¬ 
nently,  as  a  decent,  moral,  Christian  nation. 

The  habit  of  smoking  carried  to  excess,  as  it  is,  is  not 
only  making  life  uncomfortable  and  disgusting  to  millions  of 
people  but  it  is  impairing  and  destroying  the  health  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  its  addicts.  It  is  contributing,  enormously,  to  make 
this  a  nation  of  nervous  weaklings.  Like  the  liquor  habit  it 
is  adding  immensely  to  the  army  of  incompetents,  idlers, 
criminal  and  insane.  Some  men  may  use  tobacco  for  a  life¬ 
time  without  any  appreciable  injury,  just  as  some  men  may 
use  intoxicating  liquors,  but  there  is  always  a  percentage  of 
them  who  do  suffer  and  die  from  its  use.  The  man  who  can 
use  either  tobacco  or  alcohol  with  impunity  is  a  dangerous 
example.  We  often  hear  it  said  of  the  advocates  of  either 
that  some  one  who  has  just  died  of  extreme  old  age,  used 
tobacco  or  intoxicating  liquors,  or  both,  all  his  life,  as  a 
positive  assurance  that  their  use  is  not  injurious  to  health. 
The  thousands  whose  health  has  been  destroyed  and  lives 
sacrificed  by  the  indulgence  of  these  dangerous  and  useless 
habits,  are  not  thought  of. 
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A  few  years  ago  I  was  traveling  with  a  prominent  phy¬ 
sician  of  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  who  was  also  a  well- 
known  and  zealous  political  and  social  reformer.  On  our 
journey  we  were  at  breakfast  one  morning,  and,  having  com¬ 
pleted  our  meal,  the  doctor  drew  out  his  cigarette  case,  took 
out  a  cigarette,  lighted  it  and  with  others  commenced  to  fill 
the  room  and  befoul  the  atmosphere  with  its  smoke.  I  said, 
“Doctor,  do  not  members  of  your  profession  regard  cigarette 
smoking  as  injurious  to  health?”  He  said,  “Yes,  we  do.” 
Then  I  said,  “Don’t  you  think  you  are  setting  a  very  bad 
example  in  smoking  them  yourself?  You  are  well  known  at 
home  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city.  Young 
men  who  are  warned  that  cigarette  smoking  may  ruin  or 
impair  their  health  may  very  well  justify  themselves  and 
refute  the  claim  by  pointing  to  you  and  saying,  ‘  That  cannot 

be  so.  There  is  Dr.  H - ,  a  leading  physician,  who  smokes 

cigarettes  habitually.  Certainly  he  would  not  do  so  if  it  were 
injurious  to  health.’  ” 

The  doctor  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said:  “I  had 
not  thought  of  it  just  that  way.  You  are  right.  When  I 
smoke  up  this  case  of  cigarettes  I  will  never  smoke  another 
one.”  A  few  minutes  later  we  were  walking  along  the  street 
and  he  took  out  and  lighted  another  cigarette,  but  said  at 
once,  “What  is  the  use  of  waiting  until  I  smoke  up  this  case? 
I  am  going  to  quit  now,  ’  ’  and  he  cast  the  cigarette  case  and 
its  contents  out  into  the  street. 

This  was  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I  have  seen  the 
doctor  only  occasionally  since  that  time.  The  subject  has 
never  been  mentioned  between  us  from  that  day  to  this.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  has  kept  his  word,  but  he  is 
an  honorable  man  and  fully  alive  to  the  need  of  this  and 
other  social  reforms,  and  I  assume  that  he  has  not  broken 
the  deliberate  and  important  promise  he  made  me  that  day. 

So  much  for  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  smoking  habit. 
There  is  another  phase  of  it  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  this  commercial  age  and  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world 
is  groaning  under  the  high  cost  of  living.  Millions  of  people 
are  going  hungry  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  and  children  are  actually  starving  to  death. 
It  is  a  shame,  and  little  better  than  a  crime  to  burn,  actually 
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burn,  millions  of  dollars  every  year  at  the  end  of  a  cigar  and 
cigarette,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nasty,  ill-smelling  old  pipe, 
only  to  gratify  a  selfish,  nasty,  obnoxious  habit. 

It  may  be  brought  nearer  home  than  this.  There  are  men 
who  are  burning  up  their  earnings  in  the  gratification  of 
their  vitiated  taste  for  tobacco  when  their  own  wives  and 
children  are  compelled  to  deny  themselves  the  common  com¬ 
forts  of  life  that  this  wasted  money  would  afford  them. 

I  am  not  dealing  in  statistics.  It  is  not  necessary. 
Everybody  knows  that  an  enormous  amount  of  money  is 
being  spent  to  gratify  the  passions  of  the  smokers  for  the 
foul  weed.  So  great  is  the  amount  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  enormous  amount  of  money  uselessly  spent  in  this 
way  would,  if  rightly  applied,  feed  every  hungry  child  in  the 
world  and  prevent  millions  of  deaths  from  starvation. 

The  following  statement  of  the  increased  production  of 
cigarettes,  cigars  and  chewing  tobacco,  should  be  sufficient 
warning  against  this  already  widespread  but  still  growing 
evil : 

“Production  of  cigarettes  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
based  on  internal  revenue  returns,  amounted  to  50,448,541,689  a  new 
high  record  and  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year 
and  36  per  cent  over  two  years  ago. 

“Output  of  cigars  was  8,966,028,022.  This  represented  in¬ 
creases  of  13  per  cent  and  2.6  per  cent  respectively.  Smoking  and 
plug  production  amounted  to  414,877,748  pounds,  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  over  1919,  but  a  decrease  of  0.6  per  cent  from  1918.  Snuff 
output  was  38,605,173  pounds,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  both 
years. 

Production  of  cigarettes  in  June  was  4,091,962,984,  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent  over  June,  1919.  In  July  cigarette  production  declined 
to  3,058,611,188.  This  was  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent,  compared 
with  July  last  year  and  of  25  per  cent  compared  with  June  this  year. 
Cigar  output  in  June  was  708,112,284,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  over 
June,  1919.  July  production  amounted  to  678,751,956.  While  this 
was  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent  compared  with  the  preceding  month  it 
was  19  per  cent  ahead  of  July  last  year. 

Shame  be  it  to  the  men  who  smoke ! 
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The  Drug  Habit 

OF  all  the  deleterious  habits  that  are  afflicting  mankind 
the  overpowering  craving  for  habit-forming  drugs  is 
one  of  the  most  deadly  in  its  effects  on  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  its  victims.  Those  I  have  been  con¬ 
sidering,  drunkenness,  gambling,  smoking,  and  others  of 
similar  kind,  are  degenerating  and  degrading  in  their  effects. 
In  greater  or  less  degree  they  blunt  the  finer  moral  instincts 
and  higher  aspirations  and  bring  man  just  a  little  nearer  the 
level  of  the  beast.  The  use  to  excess  of  poisonous  drugs 
seems  to  paralyze  the  moral  sense,  the  very  center  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  honest,  righteous,  well-being  and  right  living  and 
bring  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  brute. 

In  one  of  the  leading  encyclopedias  it  is  said  of  this  fear¬ 
ful  scourge,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  drugs  commonly  used : 

“The  temporary  alleviation  of  his  symptoms  produced  by  the 
compound  induces  the  sufferer  to  continue  its  use  until  he  is  fairly 
in  the  grip  of  a  servitude  leading  to  a  certain  destruction  unless  its 
fetters  are  cast  off  by  the  exercise  of  almost  superhuman  fortitude. 
*  *  *  Hallucinations  and  even  outbreaks  of  maniacal  fury  are  not 
unusual  and  there  is  complete  decadence  of  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities.  The  cocaine  fiend  respects  no  convention  or  obligation  and 
will  lie,  steal,  or  use  any  other  base  means  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  the  drug,  being  lost  to  all  consideration  of  duty  to  social  posi¬ 
tion.”1 

It  is  a  horrifying  picture,  but  it  is  thoroughly  supported 
by  the  experiences  of  thousands  of  people  suffering  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  this  fearful  malady. 

Just  think  of  what  suffering,  discord  and  inharmony  of 
one  such  victim  must  bring  into  his  home,  to  say  nothing 
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of  his  own  sufferings.  And  what  must  we  think  of  anyone 
who  has  started  one  of  these  unfortunates  on  the  road  to  a 
life  of  suffering  and  agony  and  ultimate  physical  and  mental 
destruction. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  intolerable  evils  brought  into 
the  world  by  this  means  must  be  charged  up  against  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession.  They  are  the  chief  offenders. 
It  is  they  who  have  administered  the  first  fatal  dose  that 
planted  the  seed  that  grew  into  a  mighty  uncontrolled  pas¬ 
sion  that  has  ruined  millions  of  lives,  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  thousands  of  homes  and  separated  multitudes  of  husbands 
and  wives.  .  To  relieve  pain  temporarily  and  ameliorate 
present  human  suffering  the  doctor  has  lighted  a  fire  of  pas¬ 
sion,  an  unquenchable  craving  that  must  end  in  physical, 
mental  and  moral  decay  and  lead  to  endless  wrongs  and 
crimes  to  end  in  a  prison  cell,  and  ultimately  in  a  miserable 
death.  What  a  fearful  responsibility.  And,  when  this  man 
in  his  inhuman  fallacy,  to  say  nothing  worse  of  it,  has  set  this 
consuming  power  in  motion  he  stands  utterly  helpless  to 
stay  its  fatal  course.  His  supposed  skill  and  his  drugs  are 
powerless  to  give  relief.  The  evil  influence  he  has  himself 
set  in  motion  must,  unless  some  other  means  of  relief  is 
found,  run  its  ugly  course  until  death  comes  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  his  victim. 

Fortunately  there  is  at  least  one  other  remedy  for  this 
disease  that  the  doctors  pronounce  incurable.  The  remedy 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  so  successfully  applied  to  all  diseases, 
including  leprosy,  another  supposedly  incurable  disease,  is 
still  alive  and  in  full  force  now  as  it  was  then,  and  has  been 
successful  in  healing  many  of  the  drug  habit. 

One  of  these  came  under  my  own  personal  observation 
and  knowledge.  The  victim  was  an  intelligent  and  capable 
young  woman  who  was  a  competent  and  active  professional 
nurse.  By  using  the  drug  to  sustain  and  strengthen  her,  as 
she  conceived,  in  her  arduous  and  trying  duties  as  a  nurse, 
she  contracted  the  habit  and  became  a  slave  to  it  and  went 
down  into  the,  depths.  She  knew  some  of  the  leading  phy¬ 
sicians  whose  patients  she  had  served.  Some  of  them  did 
everything  they  could  in  their  way  to  relieve  her,  without 
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avail.  They  gave  up  her  case  as  hopeless.  She,  with  her  ex¬ 
perience,  knew  what  the  end  would  be.  In  her  dire  ex¬ 
tremity  she  was  induced  to  take  up  Christian  Science  treat¬ 
ment,  the  method  of  healing  that  Jesus  preached  centuries 
ago,  and  was  completely  healed.  The  hitherto  overpowering 
craze  for  the  drug  was  destroyed  and  she  was  restored  to 
her  right  mind  and  became  a  free,  independent  and  useful 
woman. 

That  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  She  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  and  eventually  a 
practitioner,  and  is  still  ministering  in  the  way  of  her  re¬ 
ligion  to  the  sufferings,  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  others, 
sanctified  with  gratitude  for  her  own  deliverance. 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  healing  like  this,  but  the 
doctors  as  a  rule — there  are  some  worthy  exceptions — who 
are  helpless  to  relieve  these  unfortunates,  many  of  them  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  own  malpractice  or  carelessness,  scoff  at  the 
idea  that  this  to  them  incurable  habit  can  be  healed  by  any 
such  means,  and  deter  many  from  resorting  to  it  for  relief. 
Even  the  Christian  orthodox  churches  assail  it  as  unchristian 
and  irreligious.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  who  assume  to  be 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  spite  of  his  command 
to  heal  the  sick,  scoff  at  this  revival  of  his  religion  of  heal¬ 
ing  the  sick  as  well  as  regenerating  the  sinning,  and  not  only 
do  not  follow  his  command  but  rail  against  those  who  do. 
With  minds  incapable  of  taking  in  Jesus’  command  as  apply¬ 
ing  to  them  and  all  other  Christian  people,  they  take  the 
wholly  untenable  ground  that  the  command  of  the  Master 
was  to  his  immediate  disciples  and  that  any  claim  of  power 
to  heal  the  sick  by  or  through  anyone  else,  by  the  means 
used  by  him,  is  unfounded  and  irreligious.  This  narrow  view 
of  this  great  healing  principle  is  being  refuted  every  day  by 
the  healing,  by  the  Christian  Science  method,  which  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  but  only  a  revival  and  re-application  of  the  Christ 
method,  of  thousands  of  sick  and  suffering,  many  of  them 
afflicted  with  diseases  and  evil  habits  that  the  doctors  pro¬ 
nounce  incurable  and  against  which  the  skill  of  the  physician 
and  his  drugs  are  powerless. 

As  a  consequence  the  wall  of  prejudice  and  intolerance 
that  has  been  built  up  to  obstruct  its  course  the  Christian 
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Science  movement  is  going  steadily  on  healing  the  sick,  re¬ 
generating  the  sinner,  bringing  peace  and  comfort  and  re¬ 
joicing  into  thousands  of  hitherto  discordant  and  unhappy 
homes.  Even  the  doctors  and  the  preachers  are  gradually 
coming  to  see  and  acknowledge  its  beneficent  power,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  once  loud  voice  of  opposition  to  it  will 
be  effectually  and  forever  stilled. 

In  the  meantime  the  evils  of  the  drug  habit  have  grown 
to  such  serious  proportions  that  the  civil  authorities  of  both 
state  and  national  governments  have  taken  strong  measures 
to  check  and,  if  possible,  completely  stamp  it  out.  Stringent 
laws,  both  state  and  federal,  have  been  enacted  making  the 
sale  or  use  of  these  habit-forming  drugs  a  crime,  and  these 
laws  are  being  strenuously  enforced. 

It  is  a  great,  laudable,  Christian,  humanitarian  under¬ 
taking  that  should  receive  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
all  the  people.  It  is  a  most  difficult  problem.  The  effect  of 
the  use  of  the  drugs  on  the  minds  of  their  victims  is  to  make 
them  oblivious  to  the  evils  of  it  and  of  all  obligation  to  ob¬ 
serve  or  comply  with  laws  enacted  to  destroy  it.  They  assert 
that  every  effort  to  deprive  them  of  their  beloved  drug,  that 
to  their  sense  of  things  brings  them  so  much  pleasure  and  joy, 
is  a  great  wrong,  a  trespass  upon  their  individual  liberty  and 
freedom.  Hence  they  think  it  no  crime  to  oppose  and  violate 
such  an  unjust  law.  They  regard  it  rather  as  a  virtue  to 
assert  and  maintain  their  liberty  by  setting  the  law  and  the 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  it  at  defiance. 

The  physicians  or  medical  practitioners  are  applying  all 
their  skill  and  learning  in  the  effort  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
this  dreadful  habit,  but  once  it  possesses  the  mind  of  its  vic¬ 
tim  no  material  remedies  can  break  its  hold.  One  drug  can 
not  remove  the  effect  or  the  perverted  taste  and  diseased 
longing  for  another  drug.  The  craving  for  the  drug  has  be¬ 
come  a  mental  disease — an  obsession  that  can  not  be  healed 
with  drugs  or  other  purely  material  means. 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  these  drugs,  efforts  are  being  made  to  regenerate 
these  poor  unfortunates  and  relieve  them  of  the  torturing 
craving  for  something  that  means  worse  than  death,  but 
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while,  doubtless,  some  with  sufficient  will  force  to  help  them¬ 
selves  are  saved  from  ruin  and  death,  the  results  have  not 
been  encouraging  or  satisfactory  because  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  have  not  been  efficient  or  effectual.  They  do  not 
reach  the  foundation  of  the  trouble,  which  is  purely  mental 
and  which  can  not  be  removed  by  drugs  or  physical  science. 
They  do  not,  and  can  not,  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 

These  dangerous  habits  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  worst, 
are  undermining  and  if  not  controlled  will  ultimately  eat 
away  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  humanitarianism 
and  government.  They  degrade  and  finally  ruin  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  increase  immorality,  make  more  criminals  and  more 
crime,  bring  sorrow,  grief  and  shame  on  others,  destroy 
homes,  degrade  and  lower  citizenship,  take  away  from  their 
victims  the  natural  sympathy  for  their  suffering  and  afflic¬ 
tions,  make  men  cruel  and  inhuman,  reduce  the  standard  of 
citizenship  and  thereby  destroy  the  high  standard  of  right¬ 
eous  government  and  official  integrity  and  everything  that 
makes  for  righteousness  in  individual  character  and  conduct, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  true  home  life,  probity  of  the 
individual,  which  in  turn  is  the  cornerstone  of  good  character 
and  righteous  government. 

The  inevitable  tendency  and  ultimate  effect  of  these  evil 
passions  and  habits  are  to  tear  down  and  destroy  everything 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  Neither  individual  life,  the 
home  or  government  can  be  safe  until  they  are  eliminated 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  and  utterly  destroyed.  They 
have  become  so  widespread  and  so  powerful  that  they  have 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  great  national  peril. 

It  does  not  come  alone  from  the  weakness  or  depravity 
of  the  unfortunates  who  have  succumbed  to  the  degrading 
influence  of  the  drugs.  The  element  of  commercialism,  the 
greed  and  avarice  that  are  entering  into  and  degrading  and 
polluting  so  many  avenues  of  human  life  and  human  en¬ 
deavors,  are  feeding  and  keeping  alive  this  great  national 
evil.  The  man  who  deals  in  these  habit-forming  drugs,  the 
doctor  who  administers  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  the 
ungovernable  craving  for  them,  is  no  better  than  a  murderer, 
and,  besides,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  to  humanity. 
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If  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  instruments  of  destruc¬ 
tion  were  effectually  prohibited,  the  world  would  be  saved 
from  this  devastating  evil  that  is  destroying  individual  char¬ 
acter  and  so  many  lives,  desolating  homes  and  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  all  good  government,  driving  out  of  the 
minds  of  men  every  good  and  uplifting  sentiment  and  aspira¬ 
tion  and  destroying  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  people  the 
holy,  ennobling  and  restraining  influence  of  religion  and 
individual  conscience. 

These  deleterious  habits  have  become  so  general  and 
grown  to  such  proportions  and  commanding  influence  and 
control  over  so  many  people  that  to  eradicate  them  and  re¬ 
store  their  victims  to  their  right  minds  seems  a  herculean 
task.  But  it  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
means  by  which  many  have  been  rescued  from  this  deadly 
peril  and  restored  to  health  and  sanity. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  is  that  too  many  love  the  drug 
so  well  and  enjoy  its  effect  upon  them  so  much  that  they,  in 
their  folly,  and  not  knowing  how  deadly  their  peril  is,  do  not 
want  to  be  saved.  Such  as  these  need  to  be  educated  and 
made  to  realize  their  danger.  There  will  be  some  who  will 
persist  in  their  downward  course  to  destruction.  If  they  can 
not  be  aroused  from  this  false  dream  of  pleasure,  there  is 
little  hope  for  them.  Prohibitory  laws  or  punishment  under 
them  will  not  avail.  Their  mental  condition  must  be  changed. 
They  must  be  regenerated.  Their  case  must  be  a  real  resur¬ 
rection. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  can  not  be  done  by  law  or 
by  force.  People  are  not  made  honest  or  righteous  that  way. 
Their  minds  and  hearts  must  be  touched  and  inspired  to 
better  things  by  spiritual  means,  by  real  and  true  religion 
such  as  was  preached,  taught  and  practiced  by  the  lowly 
Nazarene,  a  religion  that  regenerates  the  mind,  heals  the 
body,  and  restores  man  to  his  right  relation  with  his  God. 
There  is  no  other  efficient,  all  preserving  and  saving  remedy. 
That  the  world  must  learn,  understand  and  appreciate. 

We  are  going  to  overcome  this  great  death  dealing,  soul 
destroying  evil.  And  they  will  learn,  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  it  some  time  and  in  some  way,  or  religion  as  we  under¬ 
stand  and  apply  it  is  a  cheat. 
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So  long  as  preachers  and  teachers  of  religion  do  no  more 
than  preach  the  gospel  and  fail  to  obey  the  solemn  command 
of  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  God’s  messenger  on  earth,  to  heal  the 
sick  as  well  as  redeem  the  sinner,  the  half-religion  that  they 
preach  will  be  impotent  and  ineffectual  to  meet  this  great 
enemy  of  mankind. 

The  healing  commanded  of  Jesus  must  extend  to  the 
healing  of  both  mind  and  body  and  the  greatest  of  all  is 
mind  healing. 
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Equality  of  the  Sexes 

WOMAN  suffrage  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  This 
highly  prized  privilege,  so  long  sought  by  the  women 
of  this  country,  is  now  theirs.  Politically  men  and 
women  are  now  on  an  exact  and  unalterable  equality  so  far 
as  this  can  be  done  by  law.  The  nation  will  never  return  to 
the  single  standard  of  suffrage. 

Women,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  some  women,  are 
not  satisfied  with  mere  political  equality.  They  think  they 
are  still  held  in  bondage  and  under  the  domination  of  men 
only  because  they  are  women.  They  want  to  stand  on  a  com¬ 
plete  level  with  men  in  all  things  and  to  be  absolutely  free 
and  independent. 

This  claim  gives  rise  to  some  very  serious  questions  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  people.  What  does  this  asserted  right  of 
independence  imply?  What  does  it  include?  What  does  it 
mean,  and  what  changes  is  it  going  to  bring  about  in  society, 
in  business,  and  especially  in  the  marriage  relation,  and  what 
effect  are  these  changes  going  to  have  on  the  home  life,  on 
society  in  general,  and  on  government? 

The  most  important  of  all  these  is  the  effect  this  new 
attitude  of  women  is  going  to  have  on  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife.  The  single  woman,  as  well  as  the  single  man,  may 
be  independent  and  free  to  do  what  she  likes  so  long  as  she 
violates  no  laws  of  her  country  or  of  good  morals.  With  the 
married  woman  it  is  altogether  different.  The  very  contract 
of  marriage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  obligations  she  takes 
upon  herself  by  assuming  this  sacred  relation,  must,  if  her 
marital  duties  and  obligations  are  complied  with,  deprive  her 
of  some  of  the  independence  and  freedom  of  conduct  of  the 
unmarried  woman. 
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These  marital  obligations  are  of  the  highest  importance 
not  only  to  her  husband  and  her  children  but  to  society 
generally,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  government  under 
which  she  lives  and  to  which  she  owes  allegiance.  The  sup¬ 
port  of  the  home  in  its  purity  is  the  support  of  society,  of  the 
church,  of  religion,  of  the  state.  Indeed,  it  is  the  sure  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  righteous  human  endeavor. 

So  the  good  woman  who  joins  in  the  cry  that  is  now 
going  up  on  all  sides  for  freedom  and  independence  for  her 
sex  should  weigh  carefully  and  think  deeply  on  its  probable 
effects  upon  the  domestic  life  of  herself  and  other  women  and 
how  far  the  supposed  advantage  of  this  desired  independence 
is  going  to  destroy  her  efficiency  as  a  wife  and  mother,  dis¬ 
rupt  the  home  life  that  should  be  so  dear  to  every  good  woman, 
and  separate  her  from  her  husband. 

There  is  no  prouder  position,  no  greater  distinction  in  this 
life  than  that  of  a  loving  wife  and  mother  and  conscientious 
efficient  home  builder  and  housekeeper.  Mated  with  a  good 
husband  who  loves  and  respects  her  and  sympathizes  with  the 
great  work  she  is  doing  for  him  and  his  children,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  children  who  love  and  respect  and  obey  her  in  the 
comfortable  and  contented  home  she  has  made  for  them,  there 
can  be  no  prouder,  no  happier  woman.  The  woman  who  allows 
her  ambition  to  be  independent  to  break  up  that  happy  and 
delightful  home  condition,  is  an  enemy  to  society,  derelict  in 
the  duty  she  owes  to  her  husband  and  her  children  and  is 
throwing  away  her  happiness  for  a  shadow. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  right  of  suffrage  to  women 
that  should  bring  about  such  lamentable  results.  It  will 
not  have  that  effect  on  the  truly  good  and  thoughtful  woman, 
but  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  less  thoughtful  women,  led  astray 
by  unworthy  ambition,  will  carry  the  struggle  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  her  sex  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  them  and  of  society. 

It  is  assumed  that  woman  suffrage,  and  the  still  greater 
independence  and  influence  of  women,  is  going  to  elevate  them 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  purify  politics,  and  even  raise 
men  up  to  the  women’s  higher  standard  of  morality. 

Something  has  been  said  already  about  what  may  be  the 
effect  upon  the  women  themselves  of  their  entry  into  business 
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and  politics.  The  question  recurs  in  considering  this  larger 
claim  of  freedom  and  independence,  whether  its  general  effect 
will  not  be  to  drag  women  down  to  the  level  of  men  rather 
than  to  raise  men  up  to  the  higher  level  of  women.  The  level 
to  which  men  have  descended  in  the  sordid  game  of  business 
and  the  falsehood,  deception  and  intrigues  of  politics  and 
political  life  are  not  inviting  fields  of  endeavor  for  the  best 
of  our  women.  To  enter  into  either  with  the  hope  or  intention 
of  making  these  conditions  better  is  a  good  deal  like  marrying 
a  drunkard  or  a  drug  fiend  to  reform  him.  It  is  too  apt  to 
prove  a  disastrous  failure  and  to  bring  disappointment  and 
unhappiness.  This  is  so  not  only  in  business  and  politics  but 
is  likely  to  be  so  in  every  case  where  women  in  the  assertion 
of  their  independence  undertake  to  assume  the  places  of  men 
in  any  line  of  endeavor  heretofore  carried  on  by  men.  If  the 
women  take  or  usurp  the  places  of  men,  they  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  fall  into  men’s  ways  and  do  things  as  men  have  done 
them,  and  thus,  however  high  their  ideals  and  aspirations,  sink 
to  the  level  of  men  and  become  as  sordid  and  grasping  and  as 
greedy  as  they. 

There  lies  one  of  the  dangers  of  this  new  idea  of  woman ’s 
increased  independence,  that  it  will  drag  women  down  not 
raise  men  up. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  about  it  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  equality  of  the  sexes.  The  laws  of  nature,  as 
we  accept  them,  make  this  impossible.  The  disposition,  the  in¬ 
stincts,  the  aspirations,  the  whole  view  of  life  of  the  woman 
is  so  different  from  that  of  man  that  their  ways  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  different.  Their  minds  run  in  different  channels,  their 
efforts  are  differently  directed.  They  must  reach  results  and 
accomplish  their  objects  in  altogether  different  ways  and  by 
different  influences. 

A  good  woman  supported  by  the  love,  respect  and  trust 
of  a  good  man  makes  the  home  pure  and  upright,  a  place  of 
contentment  and  joy.  Her  very  presence  is  a  chastening, 
purifying  influence.  In  this  sphere  she  is  supreme.  In  the 
home  she  has  reigned  for  the  centuries  past.  As  the  mainstay 
of  the  home,  as  the  mother  of  her  children,  brought  up  under 
her  elevating,  purifying  influence,  she  has  been  the  upbuilder 
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and  support  of  good  government,  of  the  church,  of  the  highest 
civilization. 

Is  she,  by  this  grant  of  new  privileges,  added  powers  and 
greater  independence,  going  to  surrender  this  exalted  position 
that  she  has  held  so  long  to  enter  upon  the  wider  field  of  politics 
and  mingle  with  men  in  the  sordid  struggle  for  place  and 
power  and  the  spoils  of  office,  and  resort  to  the  means  of 
success  so  generally  resorted  to  by  men,  fraud,  bribery,  false 
propaganda,  corruption,  intrigue,  and  all  the  vile  and  de¬ 
grading  things  so  common  in  American  politics  of  the  time? 
Is  she  going  into  politics  for  selfish  purposes,  to  gain  some¬ 
thing  for  her  sex,  or  for  any  other  class?  Is  she  going  to 
enter  into  the  great  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  taking 
one  side  against  the  other  ?  In  short,  is  she  going  to  be  what 
so  many  men  are,  a  selfish,  self-seeking,  greedy  politician,  or 
is  she  going  to  bring  to  bear  in  politics  and  in  government  the 
purifying,  chastening,  elevating  influences  that  have  governed 
and  controlled  her  home  life,  and  thereby  purify  politics, 
elevate  the  standard  of  citizenship  and  make  this  great  Re¬ 
public  what  its  founders  intended  it  to  be,  a  government  of 
freedom  and  justice,  the  protection  and  preserver  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  all  races, 
the  defender  of  the  great  principle  of  equality  of  all  peoples, 
in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  civil  rights  and  social  living? 

In  other  words,  is  she  going  to  be  a  good,  true,  loyal  and 
patriotic  American  citizen,  or  a  mere  politician,  the  slave  of  a 
political  party,  bound  to  its  politics  in  the  old,  selfish,  corrupt 
way?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  tell  us  whether 
woman  suffrage  is  going  to  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing,  and  they 
can  be  answered  only  by  the  future  conduct  of  the  women 
themselves. 

If  the  purifying,  elevating  influence  of  woman  in  the  home 
is  to  be  lost  to  the  world  in  any  great  degree,  by  this  new 
adventure  by  the  women,  no  matter  what  she  may  do  in 
politics,  the  cost  will  be  too  high,  the  sacrifice  of  the  nation 
too  great.  If  the  two  can  be  operated  together  and  the  same 
influence  of  the  good  woman  so  powerful  in  the  home,  brought 
to  bear  as  purely,  as  uprightly  and  as  unselfishingly  in  politics, 
woman  suffrage  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  has  . 
ever  come  to  this  country. 
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We  must  not  expect  too  much  of  the  women.  We  can  not 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  establish  ideal  conditions  in 
politics  and  in  government  immediately,  even  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  placed  in  their  hands,  but  we  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  do  their  best  and  to  use  their  increased  influence 
conscientiously  and  unselfishly  to  better  conditions  as  they 
exist  now.  This  they  can  and  should  do.  If  they  use  the 
great  power  that  has  been  given  them  to  promote  true  Ameri¬ 
canism,  just  and  righteous  government,  and  pure  and  unselfish 
politics,  their  power  and  influence  will  grow  and  increase  and 
our  country,  the  whole  world,  made  more  happy  and  contented. 

Will  the  women  of  this  country  consecrate  their  minds 
and  hearts,  their  energies  and  their  influence  to  this  great 
regenerating  work.  Time  alone  will  tell.  Some  of  them  will 
from  the  beginning.  Some  will  say,  I  can  join  in  this  great 
beneficent  undertaking  and  still  keep  my  place  and  wield  my 
influence  for  good  in  my  home.  The  work  of  the  true  woman  in 
the  home  and  in  politics  does  not  conflict  with  each  other.  My 
work  and  influence  at  home  is  for  the  immediate  good  of  my 
own  family,  my  endeavors  in  the  field  of  politics  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world.  The  same  influence  and  labor  on 
my  part  that  makes  my  home  pure  and  upright  will  purify  and 
elevate  politics. 

The  women  who  have  this  high  sense  of  their  duty  to  their 
country  and  will  maintain  it  may  ultimately  be  its  saviours. 
But  there  will  be  women,  some  of  them  unworthy  of  respect, 
some  of  them  good  but  thoughtless,  women  who  will  accept 
politics  as  it  is  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  selfseekers,  the  cor¬ 
ruptionists  and  evily  disposed  men  who  are  disgracing  politics 
and  imperiling  the  very  existence  of  the  government  by  their 
political  methods. 

We  will  no  doubt  have  women  bosses  and  corruptionists 
in  the  future  as  we  have  men  bosses  and  corruptionists  now. 
But  as  a  whole,  the  women  of  this  country  occupy  a  position  of 
honesty,  integrity  and  morals  far  above  that  of  the  men  as  a 
whole.  Their  instincts  are  purer,  their  aspirations  higher, 
their  conduct  more  chaste  and  upright,  their  lives  more  un¬ 
selfish,  their  affections  stronger,  their  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  of  a  higher  order.  In  all  the  things  that  make  for  good 
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they  are  greatly  man’s  superior,  as  every  good  and  just  man 
is  ready  to  admit. 

What  effect  upon  the  minds  and  future  lives  of  this  great 
body  of  women,  the  allurement  and  evil  influences  of  politics 
is  going  to  have,  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  a  great  experiment,  a 
problem  that  must  be  worked  out  by  the  women  themselves. 
They  are,  beyond  doubt,  masters  of  the  situation.  The  future 
destiny  of  the  country  and  their  own  is  in  their  hands.  For 
weal  or  for  woe  this  great  power  is  from  this  time  on  in  their 
hands.  If  they  take  the  stand  for  pure  and  honorable  politics 
and  righteous  and  just  government,  there  will  be  millions  of 
good  men  in  all  parties  who  believe  in  these  things  who  will 
come  to  them  and  gladly  support  their  laudable  effort.  Out 
of  the  righteous  purposes  and  unselfish  efforts  of  these  new 
electors  a  new  party  formulated  on  broad  principles  of  liberty, 
justice  and  equality  for  all  men,  ruled  by  sentiments  of  right 
and  justice  and  not  by  selfish  greed  and  love  of  power  and 
place,  may  be  raised  up  for  the  preservation  of  this  free 
Republic. 

Men  and  women  cannot  stand  on  an  equality  in  politics, 
in  the  actual  work  to  be  done.  Their  natures  are  different 
and  their  ways  must  be  different,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  cooperate  and  collaborate  in  their  work.  The 
attributes  of  true  womanhood  applied  to  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  affairs,  if  allowed  their  way,  are  capable  of  revolu¬ 
tionizing  and  regenerating  political  conditions  and  elevating 
them  to  a  higher  plane. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  coming  of  women  into  this  arena  may 
have  these  much  needed  and  much  hoped  for  results. 
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Selfishness 

UNDERLYING  and  supporting  most  of  the  evils  I  have 
been  recounting  as  disturbers  of  the  marriage  and 
other  human  relations,  is  the  all  pervading,  almost  uni¬ 
versal  passion  of  selfishness.  It  is  well  defined  as  “the 
quality  of  being  selfish  or  governed  by  self  interest;  undue 
or  inordinate  love  of  self,  or  regard  for  one’s  own  interest, 
pleasure  or  advantage ;  the  seeking  or  disposition  to  seek, 
one ’s  own  gratification,  welfare,  advancement  or  the  like  re¬ 
gardless  of  or  at  the  expense  of  those  of  others.” 

It  is  an  evil  that  has  wrecked  many  homes,  separated 
many  husbands  and  wives  and  brought  discord  and  inhar¬ 
mony  into  the  church,  politics,  government,  and  almost,  if 
not  quite  every  other  human  relation  and  line  of  endeavor. 

One  who  arrays  his  own  self  interest  against  the  just 
claims  of  others  and  measures  every  movement  of  his  own 
or  of  others  hy  what  it  is  going  to  bring  to  or  take  away 
from  him,  or  its  effect  on  his  own  interests,  is  to  that  extent 
a  less  deserving  husband,  an  untrustworthy  citizen,  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  other  interests,  and  unworthy  of  public  trust  and 
confidence. 

We  have  this  disposition  in  the  husband  who  dominates 
the  home  and  his  wife,  seeks  his  own  pleasure  regardless  of 
her  wishes  or  desires,  ignores  her  rights  and  seeks  to  convert 
the  home,  and  the  life  and  being  of  his  wife,  into  instruments 
to  be  used  for  his  selfish  wishes,  desires  and  interests.  We 
see  it  in  the  wife  who  neglects  her  husband,  her  children  and 
her  household  duties  for  the  enjoyment  of  poker,  bridge 
whist,  the  theater  and  other  amusements ;  we  witness  it  even 
in  the  little  children,  almost  from  birth.  They  wrangle  and 
fight  for  possession  of  their  toys,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
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rights  of  each  other,  and  for  the  best  that  is  to  be  had  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  one  else.  The  child  who  generously 
divides  his  toys  and  his  candy  with  his  playfellows  is  re¬ 
marked  upon  as  exceptional.  Truly  the  selfishness  of  the 
parents  is  reproduced  in  their  children. 

We  see  this  spirit  of  selfishness  strongly  developed  in 
the  politician  who  subordinates  the  public  interests  to  his 
individual  success  and  advancement  and  who,  in  public  office 
serves  his  own  interests  and  seeks  to  continue  himself  in  office 
by  supporting  only  popular  measures,  voting  for  class  legis¬ 
lation  to  secure  votes  for  himself  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  in  short,  the  unfaithful  self-seeking, 
dishonest  politician  and  office  seeker  and  holder  who  serves 
his  own  interests  without  regard  for  or  against  the  interests 
of  his  country  or  of  the  people  whose  interests  he  has  sworn 
to  serve  and  protect. 

We  find  it  often  the  ruling  power  in  the  church,  in 
charitable  institutions  and  other  organizations  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  We  find  it  everywhere.  It  exists  and  has  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  human  heart. 

We  hear  and  read  about  some  great  noble  souls  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  deeds  and  works  of  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  others.  The  lives  of  these  come  as  near 
to  absolute  unselfishness  as  can  be  found,  but  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  no  human  life  absolutely  free  from  the  taint 
of  selfishness.  The  term  unselfishness  applied  to  such  as 
these  is  relative,  not  absolute.  To  be  unselfish  is  to  be  God¬ 
like  and  not  human.  To  attain  unselfishness,  man  must 
be  regenerated,  born  again.  He  must  have  cast  off  the  old 
man  and  taken  on  the  new.  He  must  have  fulfilled  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Jesus,  “Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect.”  Indeed,  there  is  no  more  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain  way  to  that  perfection  than  the  overcoming  of  the  passion 
of  selfishness. 

We  have  heard  of  some,  have  known  of  patient,  long- 
suffering  but  cheerful,  uncomplaining  souls  who  think  more 
of  others  and  their  comfort  and  happiness  than  of  their  own, 
who  bear  their  pains  and  sufferings,  their  sorrows  and  afflic¬ 
tions  with  Christian  resignation  and  lead  a  cheerful  and 
kindly  life  to  save  others  pain,  suffering  and  sorrow.  Such 
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as  these  are  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  are  bright  and 
shining  lights  in  the  dark  places  of  a  selfish  world,  examples 
of  the  life  that  will  some  time  redeem  man  and  make  him 
as  the  angels. 

The  selfish  lives  that  we  see  about  us,  the  struggle  for 
individual  gain,  the  avarice,  greed,  malice,  hate,  revenge  that 
are  filling  the  world  with  discontent,  discord,  dishonesty  and 
crime,  leads  one  to  wonder  if  this  state  of  human  existence 
must  continue  until  the  end  of  time.  God  forbid  that  this 
should  be  so !  There  is  a  better  time  coming.  Evil,  in  all 
its  forms,  is  destroying  itself.  Spiritual  good,  the  law  of 
God,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  recognized  and  obeyed,  to  the 
final  destruction  of  man-made  material  laws  and  the  evils 
they  have  inflicted  upon  a  suffering  world. 

And  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  this  establishment 
of  good  and  the  destruction  of  evil,  the  spiritual  regeneration 
of  man,  ihfist  be  the  banishment  of  the  evil  of  selfishness  from 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Golden  Rule. 

Here  is  a  field  of  labor  in  which  women  can  render  their 
greatest  work  for  humanity.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
women  are  less  selfish  and  more  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own 
interests  for  the  good  and  the  pleasure  of  others,  than  are 
men. 

There  is  no  more  striking  and  convincing  example  of  this 
than  is  the  life  of  the  loving,  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  often 
unappreciated  wife,  who  surrenders  her  life  and  her  all  to 
her  husband  and  serves  his  pleasures  and  his  interests  to  the 
exclusion  and  surrender  of  her  own,  and  in  like  manner  de¬ 
votes  her  life  to  her  children  and  her  household  duties,  giv¬ 
ing  up  to  them  the  outside  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the 
world  that  she  longs  to  enjoy. 

This  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  exercised  even  in  mod¬ 
erate  degree  by  the  women  of  this  country,  with  all  the  power 
now  placed  in  their  hands,  in  the  affairs  of  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  would  revolutionize  conditions,  purify  politics,  ele¬ 
vate  the  standard  of  business  integrity  and  of  citizenship, 
and  make  this  in  fact  what  it  is  in  name  and  in  theory,  a 
government  “of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  a  government  of  liberty,  freedom  and  justice.  To  ac- 
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complish  this  result,  even  in  part,  would  be  a  work  of  great 
honor  and  distinction  and  entitle  the  women  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  nation  and  its  people. 

If  the  love  of  home,  so  strong  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
women,  could  only  be  extended  to  love  of  country,  moving 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  its  protection  and  preservation 
with  the  same  devotion  that  good  women  serve  the  best 
interests  of  their  homes,  the  whole  of  humanity  would  be 
immeasurably  benefited. 
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Jealousy 

JEALOUSY  in  the  home,  whether  well  or  ill  founded  de¬ 
stroys  its  peace  and  harmony.  It  is  an  obsession  that 
poisons  the  mind  of  its  victims  as  well  as  its  object.  It 
is  found,  not  alone  in  the  home  and  the  marital  and  domestic 
relations,  but  in  business,  in  the  schools  and  churches  and  in 
politics.  It  is  seen  in  its  most  violent  and  malignant  form, 
however,  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife  and  has  separated 
and  divorced  many  of  them ;  often  where  the  passion  of 
jealousy  is  wholly  unfounded.  In  other  cases  it  often  takes 
the  form  of  exaggerated  envy.  One  afflicted  with  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  disposition  suffers  from  seeing  any  one  else  more  favored 
or  more  fortunate  than  he. 

Whatever  its  form,  it  is  a  destroyer  of  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  and  often  the  instigator  of  violent  crimes,  not  infre¬ 
quently  even  to  the  taking  of  life.  Many  of  the  most  brutal 
and  inhuman  crimes  in  history  have  come  from  this  state  of 
mind. 

One  possessed  of  it  is  never  at  rest.  Always  filled  with 
suspicion  and  on  the  alert  to  find  some  evidence  of  the  justice 
of  his  suspicions  and  yet  dreading  to  find  it,  the  mind  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  painful,  often  excruciating  torment  that  breaks 
out  in  passionate  anger,  malice,  and  desire  for  revenge  that 
at  last,  breaks  all  bounds  and  relief  is  sought  by  taking 
vengeance  upon  its  object.  This  diseased  longing  for  ven¬ 
geance  may  be  directed  against  either  the  one  its  victim  loves 
and  suspects,  or  the  one  he  hates  for  being,  in  fact,  or  as  he 
believes  favored  before  himself,  or  both.  As  a  result  double 
murders  are  the  result  of  this  dreadful  passion  and  many 
times  the  victim  of  it  takes  the  life  of  the  one  he  loves,  or  the 
one  he  hates  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  his  own. 

Jealousy  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  of  all 
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the  mental  diseases  or  obsessions  that  afflict  mankind,  and  the 
implacable  foe  of  marital  and  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

It  may  take  the  violent  form  that  leads  to  crime  and 
death,  or  the  more  moderate  one  that  fills  the  mind  continually 
with  distrust  and  suspicion,  with  criminations,  complaints, 
nagging,  discord  and  final  separation.  In  this  milder  form  it 
means  unhappiness  and  mental  torment  to  both  husband  and 
wife  and  destroys  the  affection,  trust  and  confidence  in  each 
other  without  which  there  can  be  no  happiness  in  married  life 
for  either  party. 

The  passion  of  jealousy  appears  in  the  minds  of  children, 
sometimes  at  a  very  early  age.  How  far  it  can  be  overcome  by 
parental  care  and  watchfulness  must  necessarily  be  very 
largely  matter  of  conjecture,  but  that  the  utmost  care  and 
effort  to  free  the  mind  of  the  child  from  a  disposition  so 
dangerous  to  its  future  peace  should  be  exercised,  is  too  evi¬ 
dent  to  be  disputed. 

The  tendency  to  jealousy  is  easily  detected  in  the  young. 
In  many  cases  it  is  painfully  evident  and  breaks  out  in  scenes 
of  anger  and  violence  painful  to  witness.  We  may  not  recog¬ 
nize  it  always  as  as  an  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  but  a 
loving  and  watchful  parent  should  be  able  to  judge  it  accur¬ 
ately  and  every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  allay  it  and 
ultimately  to  remove  it  altogether;  and  the  teacher  in  the 
schools  where  this  disposition  is  often  displayed  should  be 
equally  watchful  and  helpful  in  the  effort  to  save  the  child 
from  its  blighting  influence. 

Turning  from  the  marital  to  business  and  political  rela¬ 
tions,  we  find  this  disposition  developed  in  different  form  and 
with  less  serious  consequences.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out 
there  is  much  strife  in  business.  The  struggle  often  cul¬ 
minates  in  envy,  jealousy  and  bitter  hatred.  The  fortunate 
business  man  is  often  the  object  of  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  his  unfortunate  competitor.  This  condition  of  mind  leads 
to  reprisal,  dishonesty,  and  unjustifiable,  even  criminal  busi¬ 
ness  methods  that  disrupt  legitimate  business  and  bring  dis¬ 
cord,  injustice  and  consequent  uncertainty,  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion  and  lack  of  confidence  that  react  injuriously  on  both 
business  and  on  society. 

It  is  an  enemy  to  society  that  should  be  guarded  against 
earnestly  and  constantly. 
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Adultery 

NO  time  need  be  consumed  to  prove  that  adultery  is  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  domestic  unhappiness,  separa¬ 
tion  and  divorce  of  husbands  and  wives,  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  while  it  is  recognized,  everywhere,  as  the 
one  offense  justifying  a  divorce,  it  is  looked  upon  less  seri¬ 
ously  now  than  in  earlier  times  and  is  condoned  with  aston¬ 
ishing  readiness  and  forbearance.  This  comes,  in  part  at 
least,  no  doubt,  from  the  liberal  and  loose  ideas  of  the  times 
regarding  the  relations  of  the  sexes  already  mentioned,  and, 
also,  from  the  present  tendency  of  women  to  avoid  the  bur¬ 
dens  and  responsibilities  of  wifehood  and  motherhood. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  wives  who  look  askance 
at  the  wanderings  of  their  husbands  if  only  they  are  let 
alone  and  allowed  to  go  their  way  and  follow  their  own 
favorite  amusements.  This  is  one  of  the  deplorable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  conditions  of  marital  life  that  is  adding  largely  to 
the  number  of  divorces  granted,  for,  however  indulgent, 
amiable  and  pleasure  loving  husbands  and  wives  may  be  to 
the  shortcomings  of  their  partners  in  the  married  state,  these 
outgoings  of  one  or  the  other  often  reach  a  stage  where  this 
free  and  easy  mode  of  living  becomes  unbearable.  The 
offender,  not  infrequently,  falls  a  victim  to  his  or  her  com¬ 
panion  in  this  immoral  indulgence,  finds  a  supposed  affinity, 
becomes  infatuated  and  leaves  his  or  her  wife  or  husband 
altogether  alone  and  clings  to  the  other  one. 

This,  of  course,  brings  the  climax,  a  separation  and 
divorce. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  to  those  who  deal  in  divorce  cases 
that  where  there  is  a  clear  and  unquestionable  cause  of  action 
on  the  ground  of  adultery,  the  offended  party  seeking  a 
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divorce  conceals  that  offense  and  alleges  other  and  less  cer 
tain  wrongs  to  obtain  relief. 

This  is  sometimes  done  out  of  consideration  for  the 
guilty  party,  sometimes  to  shield  children  of  the  marriage 
from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  disclosure,  and  often  because  the 
complaining  party  shrinks  from  disclosing  to  the  public  that 
he  or  she  has  been  the  victim  of  such  unfaithfulness.  This 
latter  is  quite  natural  because  of  the  publicity  given  to  such 
cases  by  the  abandoned  newspapers  that  enjoy  publishing 
scandal,  and  the  greed  of  so  many  of  their  degenerate  readers 
for  news  of  other  people’s  misdeeds,  especially  of  this  kind. 

The  details  of  such  cases  ought  never  to  be  published. 
The  fact  that  they  are  published  and  generally  read  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  present  day  journalism  and  social  conditions. 
But  such  cases  come  so  often,  these  days,  and  their  scan¬ 
dalous  disclosures  are  so  generally  published,  one  case  fol¬ 
lowing  another  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  public  mind 
becomes  satiated  with  them,  one  case  is  soon  forgotten  in  the 
contemplation  of  others  that  follow,  and  decent  people  no 
longer  read  about  them. 

The  cases  of  infidelity,  even  those  brought  to  public 
notice,  to  say  nothing  of  those  not  brought  to  light,  but  en¬ 
dured  willingly  or  unwillingly,  have  become  so  common  as 
to  give  some  countenance  at  least  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
love,  which  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  relation. 

So  it  has  become  something  more  than  a  cause  of  un¬ 
happiness  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  of  so 
many  divorces.  It  has  become  a  menace  to  marriage  and  the 
home.  And  while  conditions  have  become  so  bad,  the  mar¬ 
riage  vows  so  commonly  violated,  the  homes  of  the  legally  mar¬ 
ried  so  often  disrupted  and  destroyed,  one  can  not  but  look 
with  the  greatest  apprehension  upon  a  condition  that  may  de¬ 
stroy  altogether  this  legitimate  relation  of  the  sexes  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  simple  unsolemnized,  unsanctified  con¬ 
tract  between  the  parties  which  may  be  terminated  and  separa¬ 
tion  take  place  at  the  mere  will  of  the  parties  themselves 
without  the  sanction  of  a  court  of  justice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  tendency,  the  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  society,  and  the  lightness  with  which 
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marriage,  its  vows,  its  duties  and  obligations,  are  so  generally 
regarded  is  in  the  direction  of  the  final  overthrow  altogether  of 
the  institution  of  marriage. 

The  American  people  should  not  overlook  this  serious 
danger.  They  should  meet  it  courageously  and  use  every 
means  within  their  power  to  meet  it. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  educating  the  minds  of  the 
people  up  to  better  thinking  and  better  living,  and  that  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  commenced  at  the  cradle  and  followed 
throughout  childhood  and  youth.  As  soon  as  the  child  is 
capable  of  understanding,  he  should  be  taught  the  sacredness 
of  marriage  and  the  home,  of  chastity,  obedience  to  parental 
authority,  right  thinking  and  right  living,  the  difference 
between  licit  and  illicit  love,  and  all  the  things  that  fit  him  for 
a  chaste,  upright,  honorable  life. 

Good  morals  and  righteous  living  should  be  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  from  the  very  beginning.  They  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  the  true  and  only  sure  and 
dependable  source  of  happiness  in  their  future  lives. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  teaching,  so  necessary 
from  every  point  of  view,  is  very  generally  neglected  and  that 
failure  to  perform  a  sacred  duty  that  they  owe  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  to  society  and  to  their  country,  has  caused  much  of  the 
immorality,  crime  and  unhappiness  in  the  world  that  might 
and  should  have  been  avoided. 
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Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

THERE  are  some  callings,  opened  to  women  and  young 
girls  by  their  entry  into  business,  that  are  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  good  morals  and  to  the  character  of  those 
engaged  in  them.  One  of  these  is  that  of  stenographer  and 
typewriter.  This  employment  brings  employer  and  employee 
into  closer  relations,  often  confidential,  than  most  any  other, 
and  associates  them  together  alone  and  unobserved  for  hours 
at  a  time  each  day. 

This  close  association  gives  great  and  unmolested  op¬ 
portunities  for  love  making  and  something  worse.  Out  of  it 
has  grown  many  a  happy  marriage,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
established  illicit  relations  between  men  and  women  thus  en¬ 
gaged  that  have  ruined  many  lives,  broken  up  many  homes 
and  separated  many  hitherto  happy,  contented  and  congenial 
husbands  and  wives.  The  divorce  court  records  are  full  of 
cases  of  this  kind. 

The  mature  and  chaste  women  are  in  no  danger  from  this 
close  and  confidential  association  with  men  not  their  hus¬ 
bands,  nor  are  the  young  girls  who  thus  associate  with  their 
employers  in  any  danger  with  one  who  appreciates  the  purity 
of  womanhood.  In  many  offices  the  young  girl  is  as  safe  from 
contamination  as  she  is  in  her  own  home,  safer  than  in  some 
homes,  but  there  are  designing  and  unchaste  women  employed 
in  this  calling  who  lure  susceptible  men  of  family  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  separate  them  from  their  wives,  and  break  up  their  homes. 
And  there  are  men  who  use  their  opportunity  as  employers 
in  this  close  relation  to  lead  pure  women  astray  with  the  same 
disastrous  results.  However  it  is  the  young  unsophisticated 
girl  who  enters  into  such  employment  that  needs  to  be  guarded 
and  protected  from  harm.  Many  of  them  unsuspectingly 
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form  an  attachment  for  their  employers  and  through  that 
sentiment,  pure  in  itself  and  which  if  rightly  reciprocated 
leads  to  happy  marriage,  they  are  often  lured  to  their  ruin. 

There  can  he  no  excuse  for  one  who  forms  an  affection, 
however  pure  in  the  beginning,  for  a  man  that  she  knows  to 
be  married.  Feeling  its  influence  over  her  she  should  quit 
her  employment  at  once.  To  indulge  her  affection  even  in 
innocent  ways  is  dangerous.  She  must  almost  certainly, 
whether  she  intends  it  or  not,  disclose  her  state  of  mind  to  the 
object  of  her  affection  and  both  of  them,  through  weakness 
and  the  temptation  of  their  situation,  be  led  astray  with 
the  most  unhappy  results. 

This  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  women’s  abandonment  of 
their  homes  for  business  pursuits.  This  is  a  condition  that 
will  continue  in  spite  of  all  its  dangers.  Most  women  are 
safe  in  their  own  purity  and  good  intentions.  Some  will  suc¬ 
cumb  to  temptation  and  bring  sorrow,  suffering  and  ruin  to 
themselves  and  others.  The  impure  and  designing  ones  who 
use  their  position  for  immoral  purposes  will  continue  to  tempt 
men  to  their  ruin  and  break  up  innocent  and  happy  homes 
and  sink  lower  themselves,  but  the  good  women,  as  in  other 
callings,  will  elevate  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
purify  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  labor,  and  command  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  those  with  whom  their  employment 
brings  them  in  contact. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting  have  become  a  great  and  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of 
the  world.  They  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  indispensable. 
We  wonder  now  how  business  was  ever  carried  on  without 
their  help. 

It  is  a  line  of  work  in  which  women  excel.  Their  services 
are  invaluable.  In  the  conduct  of  this  useful  and  important 
work  they  should  have  every  protection  against  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  evil  and  every  consideration.  They  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against  the  temptations  growing  out  of  the  nature 
and  necessary  association  and  environment  of  their  employ¬ 
ment.  Where  one  is  young,  inexperienced  and  unaware  of  the 
dangers  that  may  confront  her,  her  parents  should  watch  over 
her  with  the  greatest  care  and  solicitude,  and  see  as  far  as 
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possible  that  she  is  protected  against  temptation  and  evil 
influences. 

With  such  protecting  care  from  parents  and  employers 
much  of  the  evil  effects  of  this  kind  of  employment  could  be 
averted  and  the  sorrow,  suffering  and  sin  that  come  from 
it  prevented.  Parents  need  to  be  warned  against  it.  Some 
do  not  realize  the  danger  of  such  a  situation  and  environment 
for  their  daughters ;  some  are  indifferent  to  and  leave  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves ;  and  still  others  have  such  confidence 
in  their  daughters  that  they  have  no  fear. 

With  it  all  many  a  sweet,  innocent,  young  girl,  unsophis¬ 
ticated,  unsuspecting,  goes  to  her  ruin  by  taking  employment 
of  this  kind,  and  others,  innocent  as  she  was,  are  made  to 
suffer  untold  misery. 


i 
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The  Nagger 

ONE  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  marital  felicity  and  domestic 
peace,  comfort  and  happiness,  is  one  who  forms  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  nagging  at  husband  or  wife  or  other 
members  of  the  family.  This  disposition  to  nag,  to  criticize, 
condemn,  find  fault,  question  motives,  express  contempt,  sus¬ 
picion,  oppose  and  obstruct  proper  action  by  others,  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  mental  disease  that  makes  unhappy  and  discontented 
both  the  nagger  and  the  nagged,  and  ultimately  •  destroys  the 
harmonious  relations  of  husband  and  wife  and  the  peace  of 
the  home. 

It  is  a  mental  obsession  as  much  as  the  drink  and  drug 
habits  and  as  fatal  to  domestic  peace,  harmony  and  happiness. 
It  destroys  the  harmonious  and  confidential  relations  that 
should  exist  between  husband  and  wife  and  alienates  them  from 
each  other.  The  nagger  grows  more  and  more  suspicious  as 
time  goes  on,  more  resentful  and  less  frank  and  confidential 
until  there  can  be  no  amicable  confidential  relations  between 
them,  and  both  become  irritable,  discontented  and  unhappy. 

The  repeated  and  continuous  nagging  of  the  one  makes  the 
other  resentful  and  indignant  and  disagreements  and  quarrels 
ensue  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
mind.  Lawyers  and  judges  listen  to  many  such  cases.  The 
mere  recital  of  them  is  distressing  to  the  listener.  To  the 
husbands  and  wives  who  suffer  from  this  perverted  condition 
of  mind  of  one  or  the  other,  it  must  be  a  living  daily  torture. 
That  it  is  so  is  amply  proved  by  the  proceedings  in  the 
divorce  courts. 

Nagging  has  become  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
marital  discord,  separation  of  husband  and  wives,  and  divorce. 
This  unhappy,  peace-destroying  condition  of  mind,  if  any  real 
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relief  from  it  is  to  be  had,  must  be  treated  just  as  the  drink 
or  drug  habit  has  been  successfully  treated,  I  have  pointed  out 
out  above.  It  is  a  mental  disease,  an  obsession  from  which  its 
possessor  suffers  as  much  if  not  more  than  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed.  He  or  she  is  its  victim  and  is  entitled  to  sym¬ 
pathy  and  the  greatest  consideration. 

While  condemning  others  they  are  filled  with  remorse 
and  self-condemnation  from  which,  unless  they  have  become 
mentally  deformed  and  without  pity  or  genuine  feeling  for 
others,  they  suffer  keenly  and  are  themselves  made  unhappy. 
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Self-Depreciation  —  Self-Pity 


NEARLY  akin  to  the  disposition  to  nag,  criticize  and 
complain  of  others,  is  that  of  self-depreciation,  com¬ 
plaining  of  and  criticizing  one’s  self,  and  self-pity  or 
the  feeling  that  one  suffers  more  than  others,  is  neglected, 
mistreated  by  the  world,  and,  generally,  unfortunate  and 
made  the  victim  of  fate.  This  unhappy  condition  of  mind  is 
found  most  frequently  in  women,  and  not  without  cause.  It 
is  generally  felt  by  women,  and  conceded  by  men,  that  at  best 
nature  has  made  life  harder  and  more  burdensome  for  women 
than  for  men.  The  burdens  of  wifehood  and  motherhood,  of 
childbearing  and  child  raising,  and  the  daily  round  of  monot¬ 
onous  and  trying  household  duties,  call  for  courage,  patience, 
and  endurance  that  sometimes  brings  discontent  and  rebellion 
against  the  woman’s  lot.  To  this  are  sometimes  added  the  sel¬ 
fish  demands  of  an  over-exacting  husband  who  looks  to  her 
for  all  the  pleasures  and  joys  of  life.  Their  lot  in  life  may  be 
such  as  to  deny  them  both  the  outside  pleasures  and  amuse¬ 
ments  and  confine  them  to  the  home,  with  all  its  cares  and 
worries,  that  after  awhile  becomes  stale  and  wearisome. 

The  husband  may  lead  a  life  as  weary  and  burdensome  as 
that  of  his  wife,  weighed  down  with  the  cares  of  business  and 
the  unremitting  struggle  to  provide  the  growing  family  with 
a  home  and  livelihood. 

During  the  early  years  of  marriage,  when  both  are  strong 
and  vigorous  and  borne  up  by  their  strong  mutual  love  and 
affection,  their  burdens  are  carried  willingly,  cheerfully  and 
without  complaint.  But  after  awhile  they  begin  to  tell  on 
the  hitherto  patient  goodwill  that  characterized  their  home  life. 
The  wife  especially  begins  to  feel  that  her  part  of  the  burden 
is  too  heavy  and  made  unnecessarily  so  by  the  husband,  and 
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a  feeling  of  discontent  with  her  lot  begins  to  creep  in  and  dis¬ 
turb  the  quiet  of  her  mind,  and  this  feeling  grows  and  grows 
as  time  goes  on,  until  it  becomes  a  fixed  mental  obsession  that 
makes  her  restless,  resentful  and  unhappy.  She  complains 
of  her  husband,  but  most  disturbing  of  all  she  blames  and  con¬ 
demns  herself.  She  begins  to  argue  that  she  is  not  doing  her 
duty  to  him  and  that  he  no  longer  loves  or  cares  for  her. 

No  matter  that  her  husband  has  no  such  feeling  towards 
her,  no  sense  of  complaint  or  condemnation,  and  his  love  and 
affection  for  her  is  as  genuine  and  sincere  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  The  poison  is  in  her  own  mind  and  makes  her 
life  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  both  suffer  in  consequence, 
but  she  suffers  the  most.  She  feels  that  her  once  happy 
married  life  is  slipping  away  from  her  and  the  future  looks 
gloomy  and  unattractive.  She  wonders  what  good  she  is 
doing  in  the  world  any  more  and  condemns  herself  accord¬ 
ingly.  No  effort  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  reassure  her, 
to  convince  her  that  his  feelings  for  her  are  just  as  they  al¬ 
ways  were  and  that  she  is  everything  to  him,  as  she  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  are  of  any  avail.  She  looks  upon  these  protesta¬ 
tions  as  hypocritical  and  insincere  and  she  can  not  be  rea¬ 
soned  out  of  that  belief.  If  he  praises  her  she  mocks  at  it  and 
charges  him  with  insincerity  and  bad  faith.  She  insists  that 
he  can  not  entertain  any  such  feeling  for  such  a  woman  as  she 
has  become,  growing  old,  unattractive  and  no  longer  able  to 
entertain  any  such  feelings  or  sentiments  towards  him.  She 
deceives  herself  into  the  false  belief  that  she  has  lost  all  af¬ 
fection  for  her  husband  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
still  love  her.  If  any  misfortune  or  calamity  should  befall 
him  her  love  and  sympathy  that  have  been  smothered  under 
her  perverted  condition  of  mind  would  at  once  spring  into 
activity  and  the  duties  of  a  devoted  wife  would  again  be 
willingly,  lovingly  and  gladly  resumed  and  their  old  amicable 
and  happy  relations  resumed. 

Without  some  such  shock  to  awaken  her  to  a  realization 
of  the  delusion  under  which  she  has  been  suffering,  that  de¬ 
lusion  will  grow  upon  her  and  continue  to  the  end.  She  will 
begin  to  feel  that  she  is  a  much  abused  and  neglected  woman, 
that  her  husband  neglects  her  and  is  no  longer  kind  or  affec¬ 
tionate,  —  no  matter  that;  she  has  a  comfortable  home,  is 
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well  provided  for  during  the  balance  of  her  life,  has  the  af¬ 
fection  of  her  husband  and  her  children  and  might  be,  if  she 
would,  comfortable,  contented  and  without  care  for  the  future. 

Her  distorted,  perverted  condition  of  mind  makes  all  of 
these  as  nothing.  She  complains  of  her  husband  and  her  chil¬ 
dren.  She  insists  that  they  no  longer  love  her  and  that  they 
conspire  together  against  her.  In  short,  she  m&kes  herself 
thoroughly  unhappy  by  her  false  and  distorted  views  of  life 
and  her  relations  to  her  family.  Thus  is  her  life  that  might  be 
happy  and  contented,  made  a  dreary  waste. 

The  result  of  this  condition  of  mind  is  inevitable.  The 
husband  becomes  irritable  and  unsympathetic.  Where  he 
should  be  mild,  patient  and  sympathetic  he  becomes  harsh  and 
fails  to  realize  that  her  delusion  comes  from  her  condition  of 
mind  over  which  she  has  lost  control  and  from  which  her  suf¬ 
ferings  are  much  greater  than  his.  Unless  her  condition  of 
mind  can  be  changed  the  amicable  happy  and  confidential  re¬ 
lations  that  blessed  their  early  married  life  are  gone  forever. 
They  disagree  about  everything.  They  can  not  talk  and 
reason  together  peacefully  any  more.  The  joy  of  life  has  gone 
from  them  never  to  return. 

No  more  melancholy  condition  in  the  relations  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  than  this  can  be  conceived.  None  that  more 
surely  and  inevitably  destroys  their  happiness  and  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  home.  Lawyers,  judges,  preachers  and 
social  reformers  are  familiar  with  these  cases  of  marital 
discord  and  unhappiness.  They  are  alike  helpless  to  give  re¬ 
lief.  It  is  another  case  of  mental  obsession  that  can  be  re¬ 
moved  only  as  I  have  indicated  before,  and  sometimes  even 
that  remedy  fails  and  the  victims  of  such  a  condition  must 
suffer  on  to  the  end. 
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Strenuous,  High  Pressure  Living 

ONE  of  the  underlying  and  most  potent  causes  of  the  un¬ 
rest  that  prevails,  the  many  failures  in  marriage, 
domestic  discord  and  unhappiness,  and  the  great  number 
of  divorces  that  are  being  granted,  is  the  strenuous,  nerve 
breaking  lives  that  the  American  men  and  women,  even  the 
American  children,  are  living,  and  this  unwholesome  condi¬ 
tion  is  being  greatly  augmented  by  the  prevailing  feverish 
anxiety  of  so  many  people  to  leave  their  country  homes  and 
live  in  the  cities. 

The  last  census  shows  that  all  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
country  have  grown  in  population  while  the  rural  population 
has  fallen  off  in  numbers.  This  is  significant  as  showing  the 
present  unhealthy  longing  for  city  life  that  is  gradually  en¬ 
larging  the  population  of  the  already  overcrowded  cities  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  where  more  people  are  needed  and  the 
living  is  more  healthful  and  normal,  more  peaceful  and  free 
from  turmoil,  where  there  is  less  of  lawlessness  and  crime,  of 
poverty  and  immorality,  less  of  discord  and  unhappiness  than 
in  the  overcrowded,  noisy,  seething  city. 

This  tendency  towards  the  abandonment  of  the  farms  to 
find  a  place  in  the  cities  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  signs 
of  the  times.  It  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  war.  The  ab¬ 
normally  high  wages  of  war  times  that  could  be  had  only  in  city 
employment,  especially  in  the  great  manufactories,  tempted 
many  a  hitherto  contented  farm  lad  from  his  home,  to  the  city 
where  he  remains.  The  young  men  who  went  to  war  and  be¬ 
came  infatuated  with  its  excitements,  its  freedom,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  large  numbers  of  men,  were  not  on  their  return 
satisfied  with  the  quiet  isolated  monotony  of  life  on  the  farm. 
Another  powerful  influence  that  has  been  drawing  men  away 
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from  rural  life  to  the  cities  are  the  many  amusements  and 
sources  of  pleasure  found  there  that  do  not  exist  in  the  country, 
and  perhaps  the  strenuous  life,  the  noise,  the  bustle  and  the 
excitement  of  the  city,  appeals  to  this  unhealthy  and  restless 
age. 

In  a  late  newspaper  publication  it  was  asserted  that  the 
most  important  question  before  the  American  people  to-day 
is  the  crowding  of  population  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
resulting  in  congestion,  unrest,  and  physical,  mental  and  moral 
degeneracy. 

This  view  found  strong  confirmation  in  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Max,  G.  Schlapp  of  Chicago,  professor  of  neuropathy,  in 
which,  after  recounting  the  fact  that  4  4  for  more  than  fifty 
years  the  pace  of  the  world  has  been  gradually  quickened,” 
that  “  industrialism  has  assumed  the  foremost  material  role 
in  that  period,  and  the  demand  for  human  efficiency  has  con¬ 
stantly  increased,”  that  “the  manufacturing  age  has  drawn 
many  men  and  women  from  the  farms  and  villages  into  the 
cities,”  and  the  temptations  of  a  city  life,  the  extravagances, 
the  inane  and  harmful  amusements,  disturbing  shows  and  the 
like,  and  the  strenuous  and  nerve  racking  life  of  the  city,  the 
doctor  says  further : 

“Humanity  cannot  stand  to  have  its  nerve  forces  taxed  beyond 
a  certain  point.  Though  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  exact 
strain  which  the  human  being  can  carry,  it  is  certain  that  the  resis¬ 
tance  is  limited,  and  that  the  limit  has  been  reached.  We  test  steel 
to  see  what  strain  it  will  bear,  and  only  madmen  try  to  make  it 
carry  an  excess.  We  do  not  dream  of  loading  our  engines,  our 
machinery  in  general,  with  tasks  they  were  not  made  to  perform. 
But  we  have  slowly,  for  two  generations,  increased  the  strains  put 
upon  human  brain  and  nerves,  until  a  general  breaking  down  is  in 
prospect. 

“Our  women  are  rushing  and  hurrying  along  with  their  men. 
Whether  they  are  being  drawn  into  industry,  whether  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  fatal  goal  of  equality  with  men  or  whether  they  are  merely 
wearing  themselves  down  in  the  quest  of  excitement,  pleasure, 
notoriety,  social  leadership  —  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Woman 
cannot  eat  her  loaf  of  reserve  force  and  have  it.  She  cannot  struggle 
and  strive  and  yet  be  a  sound  mother.  All  the  pretty  doctrines 
and  all  the  gallant  arguments  in  the  world  will  never  change  this 
solid  fact.  If  this  is  false,  then  there  is  no  medicine,  no  biology, 
no  neurology. 
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“Every  means  at  our  disposal  must  be  used  to  keep  people 
from  the  cities.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  great  city  in  the  western 
world  is  now  crowded  with  those  who  are  no  more  fit  for  urban  life 
than  for  wings.  They  are  not  only  unhappy  and  constantly  in  tur¬ 
moil  because  of  city  noises  and  strains  are  uncongenial  to  them, 
but  they  serve  no  good  purpose  in  the  city.  They  had  better  be  put 
on  the  farms  and  into  the  rural  villages  to  produce  the  great  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  Farming  and  essential  production  must  be  dignified 
and  honored.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  render  rustic  life  more 
pleasant  and  more  rewarding. 

“We  must  also  look  carefully  to  our  pleasures.  We  must  aug¬ 
ment  them.  We  must  play  more  than  ever.  We  must  cultivate  idle¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  need  athletics  so  much,  as  many  of  its  forms  are 
straining  and  shocking  to  the  nerves.  The  more  quiet  forms  are 
to  be  preferred.  A  stroll  in  the  country,  an  evening  with  a  good 
book  —  these  are  the  things.  What  can  be  more  invigorating, 
soothing,  pleasant  than  a  day  of  angling  by  some  quiet  stream?  We 
have  got  clean  away  from  the  old  concepts  of  pleasure.  Everything 
must  rush  and  bustle  nowadays.  There  must  be  a  halt.” 

Dr.  Schlapp  goes  on  to  describe  the  harm  done,  especially  to 
the  formative  minds  of  children,  by  excessive  indulgence  in  fast 
automobile  riding,  moving  pictures  and  other  present-day  hectic 
amusements,  creating  a  constant  and  unnatural  mental  tension, 
which  gives  rise  to  glandular  and  other  derangements.  In  conclusion, 
he  says: 

We  must  discard  the  notion  that  everyone  ought  to  drive  him¬ 
self  to  the  utmost,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  some  paltry  material 
success.  Gains  won  at  such  cost  only  react  on  the  winner,  and  wreck 
him  nervously  and  physically.” 

Again  I  say,  we  must  get  back  to  the  simple  life,  or  we  shall 
degenerate  as  individuals,  and  die  out  as  a  race. 

The  stress  and  strain  of  commercial  and  industrial  life  has 
become  appalling.  It  has  become  an  almost  every  day  thing 
to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  announcement  that  some  active, 
well-known  business  man  has  been  advised  that  he  must  give  up 
his  work  and  seek  rest  and  quiet  or  suffer  a  permanent  break¬ 
down  that  will  cost  him  his  life. 

The  noise  and  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  prosperous, 
growing  city  is  of  itself  a  great  strain  on  sensitive  nerves. 
Add  to  this  the  strenuous  business  methods  of  the  present 
times,  the  struggle  against  competition,  the  strife  for  larger 
and  larger  profits,  the  constant  warfare  between  employers  and 
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employees  resulting  in  strikes,  lay  offs,  violence,  destruction 
of  property  and  of  human  lives,  and  we  have  a  condition  that 
is  reacting  injuriously  on  the  home  and  domestic  life,  espe¬ 
cially  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  destroying 
health,  reducing  efficiency,  engendering  discord,  malice,  hatred 
and  revenge,  and  endangering  the  very  existence  of  the 
government. 

This  strife  and  strain,  this  strenuous  living,  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  business.  It  enters  into  and  disturbs  the  home,  de¬ 
grades  and  pollutes  society,  ruins  character,  diverts  the 
people  from  lives  of  industry  and  usefulness  into  mere  idlers 
seeking  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  criminal,  immoral  or  useless 
amusements,  waste  of  time  and  energy,  in  luxury,  profligacy 
and  idleness. 

The  man  of  business,  after  his  trying,  nerve  racking  day ’s 
work  is  done,  returns  to  his  home,  that  should  be  for  him  a 
place  of  quiet  and  rest,  weary  and  worn  with  the  day’s 
struggle.  He  may  find  there  a  wife  equally  wearied  and  cast 
down  with  the  cares  of  the  home,  made  more  complicated, 
exacting  and  burdensome  by  the  high  living,  the  luxury  and 
sham  elegance  that  has  superseded  the  simple,  care  free  living 
of  earlier  times.  They  are  alike  weary  of  the  cares  and  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  struggling,  greedy,  avaricious,  luxurious  and  artifi¬ 
cial  world  in  which  they  are  living  and  which  they,  in  their 
blind  folly,  have  helped  to  make.  Their  nerves  are  on  edge. 
They  are  irritable,  restless,  cross  and  uncompanionable. 
Happy  and  comfortable  homes  do  not  come  out  of  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

Instead  of  a  wife  weary  with  domestic  cares  and  worries, 
the  tired  husband  may  find  a  wife  wrought  up  and  worn  out 
with  a  day  in  society,  at  poker,  bridge  whist,  or  at  some  other 
of  the  wearying,  soul-destroying  diversions  of  modern  society. 
What  can  he  find  restful  in  that  condition ! 

Or  he  may  find  on  his  return  home  that  an  engagement  for 
the  evening,  for  most  of  the  night,  has  been  made,  for  a  dinner, 
a  reception,  ball,  theater,  some  one  of  the  exacting  amusements 
so  trying  and  obnoxious  to  the  tired,  overworked  man.  They 
spend  the  better  part  of  the  night  under  the  strain  of  this 
social  demand  upon  them  and  he  returns  to  his  business  for 
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another  day  as  worn  and  weary  as  when  he  left  it  the  day 
before. 

This  is  not  uncommon  in  the  lives  of  people  of  the  present 
day.  Continued,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  health  gives 
way,  disillusion,  discontent  and  discouragement  comes.  It 
creeps  into  the.  home  and  destroys  its  peace  and  comfort. 
There  is  no  longer,  for  him,  a  place  of  quiet  and  rest  any¬ 
where.  The  outlook  on  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  as  a  deso¬ 
late  waste. 

The  condition  of  the  wife,  is  no  better  than  that  of  her 
unfortunate  husband.  The  strenuous  life  of  a  society  woman 
has  palled  upon  her.  She  no  longer  has  the  physical  strength 
to  pursue  it.  It  has  lost  its  charm  for  her.  Her  society 
friends  are  dropping  away  from  her  and  she  is  left  a  broken- 
down,  disappointed  old  woman.  What  can  be  expected  of 
happiness  and  contentment  in  two  such  lives  joined  together 
in  matrimony !  How  they  must  regret,  when  it  is  too  late, 
their  departure  from  the  quiet,  simple  and  useful  life  that 
could  alone  have  made  them  happy  and  the  pursuit  of  gold 
and  the  supposed  joy  of  high  society. 

It  is  not  always  the  wife  that  leads  the  way  from  a 
peaceful,  quiet  and  useful  life  to  one  of  strenuous,  ambitious, 
striving  for  a  place  in  society  and  a  useless  life,  degraded  by 
its  jealousies,  its  luxuries,  its  costs,  its  overdressing  and  other 
excesses,  that  destroy  the  higher  and  nobler  instincts,  senti¬ 
ments  and  aspirations.  Often  it  is  the  husband  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  to  shine  in  society  and  enjoy  its  diversions,  attractions 
and  amusements  destroys  the  peace  of  his  home  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  true  married  life. 

Of  all  the  causes  of  marital  inharmony,  broken  homes  and 
unhappy  and  disappointed  lives  there  is  none  more  melan¬ 
choly,  none  more  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  than  this. 

Then  we  have  the  idle  rich  who  have  no  business  and  no 
desire  for  it,  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  amuse  themselves  and 
without  any  useful  purpose  in  life.  They  are  just  as 
strenuous  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  is  the  business  man 
for  profits.  Their  lives  are  useless.  They  are  often  dissipated 
and  immoral.  They  neglect  their  homes,  their  children,  if  they 
have  not  been  able  to  escape  having  any,  and  every  useful 
occupation,  in  their  mad  pursuit  of  material  pleasure. 
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Men  of  great  wealth  often  marry  innocent,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  young  girls,  fascinated  with  the  false  and  deceptive 
glitter  of  high  society  and  all  that  money  can  buy  for  them. 
They  are  swept  into  this  foul  vortex  of  social  profligacy, 
luxury,  corruption  and  immorality,  and  their  lives  ruined.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  who  long  for  this  sort  of  life,  who  are  too 
indolent  to  earn  an  honest  living,  adventurers  and  the  worth¬ 
less  generally,  seek  rich  wives  and  join  the  throng  of  idle  rich 
that  infests  and  degrades  society. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  poorer  people  who  ape  the  rich, 
try  to  live  as  they  live,  and  the  “social  climbers”  who  waste 
their  energies  in  the  effort  to  break  into  the  ranks  of  high 
society,  and,  if  they  succeed,  are  corrupted  and  ruined,  bank¬ 
rupted  in  character  and  looked  upon  by  intelligent  and  decent 
people  as  a  menace,  to  the  home  and  to  wholesome  and  re- 
pectable  society. 

Of  course  there  are  good,  splendid  rich  people  who  although 
they  may  join  in  the  festivities  and  amusements  that  only  the 
rich  can  afford,  remain  untouched  by  their  temptations  and 
evil  influences. 

The  round  of  amusements,  festivities,  the  balls,  the  re¬ 
ceptions,  dinners,  card  parties  and  all  the  round  of  pleasures 
reserved  for  the  vulgarly  rich,  with  all  their  luxuries  of  dress 
and  vain  glitter  and  show,  are  fascinating  temptations,  espe¬ 
cially  to  women.  They  fall  victims  to  social  extravagance  and 
degenerating  influences,  not  with  any  sense  or  purpose  of 
wrong  doing,  but  because  they  love  such  things. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  a  guest  at  a  dinner  given  in 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  by  the  wife  of  an  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  one  of  the  departments  of  government.  It 
was  what  would  be  called  by  the  society  reporter  of  the 
modern  newspaper  a  “swell”  dinner.  The  hostess  was  an 
intelligent,  bright  and  capable  woman.  She  might  well  be 
called  a  “charming”  woman.  I  was  honored  by  a  seat  next  to 
the  hostess.  I  noticed  that  her  face  looked  drawn,  even  hag¬ 
gard.  She  was  evidently  laboring  under  great  physical  and 
mental  weariness  and  depression.  In  the  course  of  the  dinner 
I  said  to  her,  ‘  ‘  How  often  do  you  attend  these  social  functions, 
dinners,  balls,  receptions  and  the  like.”  She  said,  “Almost 
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every  day  or  night  and  somtimes  more  than  one  a  day.’  I  in¬ 
quired,  “ Don’t  you  get  very  tired  of  this  continuous  round  of 
suph  pleasures.”  Her  face  beamed  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as 
she  replied,  “Oh,  no!  I  just  love  them.” 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  histories  of  many  ambitions 
pleasure  loving  young  women  who  are  drawn  into  this  sort 
of  high  living  the  later  chapters  of  which  reveal  broken  health, 
unhappy  homes,  separation,  divorces.  This  woman,  gay  and 
seemingly  happy,  if  she  followed  the  course  of  most  of  these 
cases,  returned  to  her  home  when  her  husband’s  term  of  office 
expired,  broken  in  health  disillusioned,  disappointed,  restless 
and  unhappy. 

The  society  of  Washington,  false,  hollow  and  degrading, 
has  furnished  many  cases  of  this  kind.  Many  of  our  ablest 
men  have  yielded  to  its  temptations  and,  as  a  consequence, 
lost  their  standing,  their  self-respect,  some  of  them  their  lives, 
by  its  indulgences  and  excesses,  and  the  women  who  have  met 
a  like  fate  might  be  counted  by  the  thousands,  especially  those 
who  have  lost  their  health  and  their  lives  in  their  laborious 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  society,  which,  in  the 
official  life  of  the  seat  of  government  is  regarded  as  obligatory. 

The  people  who  are  able  physically  and  financially  to 
join  in  all  the  supposed  pleasures  of  high  society,  with  all  its 
luxuries  and  material*  amusements,  and  live  a  life  of  supposed 
ease  and  independence,  are  looked  up  to  by  those  who  know 
little  about  it  as  the  most  fortunate  and  especially  favored 
beings.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Taken  as 
a  class,  they  are  probably  the  most  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
people  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  most  useless. 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  records  of  the 
divorce  courts.  In  no  class  is  there  more  unhappy  marriages, 
domestic  discord,  separations  and  divorces  than  among  the 
idle  and  profligate  rich,  these  supposed  favorites  of  fortune. 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  contained  an  article  calling  attention 
to  the  number  of  the  rich  “society”  young  women  who  had 
lately  been  divorced  from  their  husbands.  Their  pictures 
were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  article  and  a  brief  history  of 
each  of  them  up  to  the  time  of  her  divorce  was  given.  Most 
of  them  belonged  to  the  best  families  of  the  community  and 
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before  their  marriages  were  highly  respected.  In  most  cases 
they  were  poor  or  in  moderate  circmstances  and  married  rich 
men.  Their  pictures  showed  them  to  be  fine  specimens  nf 
physical  beauty  and  attractiveness,  beautiful,  intelligent  and 
refined  young  women.  Their  marriage  to  wealthy  men  united 
them  with  the  rank  of  the  idle  rich  and  ushered  them  into  the 
body  of  “society”  people,  with  all  that  that  implied. 

In  commenting  on  the  matrimonial  experiences  of  these 
young  matrons,  nine  in  number,  the  article  refered  to  said, 
under  the  following  head  lines : 

DIVORCES  SCAR  BRIGHTEST  PAGE 

Nine  of  Scant  Dozen  Belles,  Peerless  Favorites  of  Most  Brilliant 
Social  Season  Ever  Known  Here,  Have  Gone 
the  Way  of  Legal  Separation. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  bachelors’  ball  to  the  divorce  court.  The 
more  brilliant  the  dance,  the  more  remote  seem  such  things  as  al¬ 
legations  and  alimony.  Yet  no  social  gathering  in  the  history  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  so  scintillating,  perhaps,  as  was  the  bachelors’ 
ball  of  1913  and  certainly  none  has  been  followed  by  so  unusual  a 
history  of  domestic  difficulties. 

A  dozen  belles,  debutantes,  near-debutantes  and  young  matrons, 
reigned  supreme  in  the  season  of  1912-1913  and  of  the  number,  no 
less  than  nine  have  gone  the  way  of  legal  separation. 

Society  in  Southern  California  reached  its  flood-tide  of  gaiety 
and  elaborate  entertainment  that  winter.  Soon  afterward  came  the 
war  and  new  and  compelling  uses  for  time  and  money.  The  most 
sparkling  of  all  pre-war  seasons  is  therefore  remembered  for  the 
lavishness  of  its  balls,  dinners  and  teas,  the  out-pouring  of  money 
it  entailed  and  the  unrivaled  social  homage  paid  its  few  chosen 
young  favorites. 

They  were  the  belles  of  the  belles,  the  most  popular  and  most 
feted  young  people  Los  Angeles  has  ever  seen. 

And  now,  all  of  those  named  have  gone  to  the  divorce  court. 

These  divorce  histories  are  not  unique.  They  are  the 
history  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
These  unfortunate  people  had  all  the  material  advantages 
necessary  to  a  prosperous,  happy  and  useful  life.  They  threw 
them  all  away  for  the  illusive,  useless  and  degrading  practices, 
associations  and  evil  influences  of  a  life  in  high  society.  They 
were  young,  educated,  refined,  moral  and  respected  and  envied 
for  their  supposed  good  fortune.  They  all  came  to  grief 
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through  evil  influences,  disipation  and  wasted  energy  and 
opportunity.  They  are  among  the  saddest  of  the  many  marital 
failures,  domestic  discord  and  inharmony,  misspent  lives, 
separation  and  divorce  of  the  thousands  of  disdirected  and 
misused  lives  and  opportunities  that  have  occured  and  are 
occuring  every  day  and  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  One 
would  think  that  the  young  people,  just  entering  on  life,  would 
profit  by  the  well  known  experience  of  others  and  avoid  the 
pitfalls  that  have  destroyed  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and  with  whose  mistakes 
and  suffering  they  are  well  informed. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  so  many  people,  so  many 
good  people  in  many  things  and  in  many  ways,  will  spend 
their  whole  lives  and  all  their  time  and  energies  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  objects  which,  when  secured,  are  of  no  benefit  to  them 
or  to  any  one  else.  In  this  respect  the  man  who  wears  out 
his  life  in  the  effort  for  gain,  to  pile  up  useless  and  unneeded 
gold,  and  the  woman  who  does  the  same  thing  in  the  effort  to 
find  pleasure  and  happiness  in  social  and  other  material  in¬ 
dulgences,  stand  on  much  the  same  level.  Neither  has  done 
anything  in  his  or  her  whole  life  to  advance  their  own  real  in¬ 
terests  or  to  benefit  mankind.  They  have  both  lived  selfish  and 
sordid  lives.  They  have  produced  nothing  of  good.  The  man 
may  leave  much  gold,  great  wealth,  that  is  much  more  likely  to 
create  discord  and  unhappiness  than  anything  of  real  good. 
The  woman  has  produced  nothing  at  all.  Great  wealth  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils.  Sometimes  we  find 
a  man  grown  enormously  rich,  devoting  his  surplus  millions 
that  he  cannot  possibly  use  to  educational  and  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  but  all  his  beneficences  that  cost  him  nothing  can  not 
compensate  for  the  evil  effects  of  great  riches  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  while  so  many  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He, 
and  men  like  him,  have  selfishly  accumulated  enormous  for¬ 
tunes  that  they  can  not  use  and  do  not  need.  They  have  been 
instrumental  in  destroying  in  practice,  in  actual  living,  the 
governmental  theory  and  humanitarian  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  all  men.  They  have  on  no  better  foundation  than  their 
great  wealth  set  themselves  up  as  a  superior  class,  and  have 
assumed  to  and  do,  very  largely,  rule  politics  and  government. 
They  are  a  menace  to  good  government  and  respectable  society. 
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NEVER  in  all  the  history  of  the  country  has  so  much  of 
the  time  and  energy  of  its  people  been  given  over  to 
frivolity,  amusement  and  idleness.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  and  point  out  the  reason,  or  the  existing 
causes  for  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  but  that  it 
exists  is  so  obvious  that  probably  no  one  who  has  kept  pace  with 
the  trend  of  the  times  will  be  found  to  dispute  it. 

The  theaters,  picture  shows,  dance  halls  and  other  places 
of  amusement  are  crowded,  generally,  to  overflowing,  day  and 
night  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  included;  the  streets 
and  country  highways  are  swarming  with  automobiles,  filled 
with  gay,  apparently  care-free  people,  on  pleasure  bent,  and 
the  public  parks  and  other  rest  places  and  resorts  for  idlers, 
are  filled  with  able-bodied  people  who  should  be  at  work,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  calling  for  workers  in  all 
lines  of  industry  and  commerce,  to  produce  the  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  the  starving  and  naked  unfortunates  of  a  world 
devastated  by  a  cruel,  selfish  and  unnecessary  war,  and  to  re¬ 
generate  and  build  up  our  own  country,  one  of  its  victims. 

Why  is  it  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  country  is  fac¬ 
ing  a  great  crisis,  when  its  government  is  being  bitterly  assailed 
and  threatened,  when  revolution  and  disloyalty  are  being 
openly  advocated,  when  mob  violence  is  being  resorted  to  as 
never  before,  when  a  wave  of  crime,  and  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  never  before  equaled  or  approached  is  sweeping  over  the 
country,  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  people  are  taking  life  so 
easy,  indifferent,  apparently,  to  the  dangers  of  these  evils  or 
the  lives  that  are  being  sacrificed  by  this  fearful  condition  of 
lawlessness  and  rapine  and  thinking  only  of  their  own  selfish 
enjoyments  and  material  pleasure  and  amusements. 
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If  we  may  judge  from  what  the  people  are  saying  and 
doing,  from  their  manner  of  living,  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  are  practically  giving  no  serious  though  to  these 
threatening  and  demoralizing  conditions. 

At  this  writing  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  presidential 
election  involving  problems  of  vital  importance ;  domestic  ques¬ 
tions  of  transcendent  importance,  as  well  as  our  future  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  countries  that  may  change  the  destiny  of 
this  great  free  Republic  and  subject  our  government  to  the 
domination  and  control  of  foreign  nations,  but  seemingly  these 
serious  problems  trouble  this  great  body  of  pleasure  seeking 
citizens  not  at  all.  They  take  no  interest  in  the  election  or  in 
the  discussion  of  the  serious,  the  vital  problems  it  involves. 
Their  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  enjoy  themselves. 

Of  course  there  are  some  serious  minded,  patriotic  citizens 
who  resort  in  moderation  to  these  sources  of  amusement  for 
recreation  and  relief  from  the  stress  of  a  busy  and  over¬ 
burdened  life.  This  is  to  be  commended,  not  condemned. 
Every  one  should  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  harmless 
amusement  and  relaxation  from  the  burdens,  cares  and  wor¬ 
ries  resulting  from  the  killing  pace  at  which  we  are  going. 

As  I  have  attempted  to  point  out,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  wearing  out  their  lives  by  too  strenuous  devotion 
to  both  business  and  pleasure.  They  are  both  largely  selfish. 
The  man  of  business  who  gives  up  his  life  wholly  to  the 
struggle  for  profits  and  wealth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  pleasur¬ 
able  amusement  is  little  better  than  the  one  who  gives  himself 
over  to  a  life  of  amusement  to  the  exclusion  of  business.  They 
are  both  unworthy  citizens.  A  life  of  slavery  to  either  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  is  reprehensible.  A  well  regulated,  evenly 
balanced,  useful  and  contented  life  must  have  a  fair  share 
of  both  work  and  play. 

We,  especially  those  of  us  who  were  opposed  to  the  entry 
of  our  country  into  the  European  war,  are  prone  to  lay  most 
of  our  modern  ills,  weaknesses  and  crimes  to  the  effects  of  that 
war.  It  is  not  alone  responsible  for  present  conditions.  We 
were  running  to  execesses  in  both  our  work  and  our  play 
before  we  entered  that  conflict.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  objectionable  conditions  have  been  greatly  increased 
and  exaggerated  by  it. 
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The  influence  of  war  in  its  general  effects  is  degenerating,  . 
demoralizing  and  degrading  to  both  nations  and  individuals. 
We  have  not  escaped  that  effect.  The  nation  has  been  greatly 
demoralized.  It  first  descended  from  a  free  Republic  to  an 
arbitrary  autocracy.  Instead  of  protecting  and  preserving  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  its  people,  under  the  constitution,  it 
openly  violated  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  liberty  and 
justice,  enacted  laws  violative  of  freedom  and  liberty,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  sacred  rights  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  and 
enforced  these  unjust  liberty-destroying  laws  by  force,  vio¬ 
lence  and  unreasonable  and  excessive  punishments  for  the 
commission  of  acts  authorized  and  intended  to  be  protected, 
subjected  thousands  of  innocent  people  to  suspicion,  espionage 
and  false  imprisonment,  aided  and  carried  on  by  secret  spies 
and  reformers,  and  enforced  by  mob  violence  and  crimes 
against  the  liberties  of  the  citizen. 

The  President  was  vested  with,  and  ruthlessly  exercised, 
kingly  and  autocratic  powers  greater  than  any  monarch  in 
Europe.  We  lived  in  a  reign  of  terror  never  known  before. 
Houses  were  entered  and  searched  without  warrant  or 
authority  of  law,  citizens  were  seized  and  maltreated  by  law¬ 
less  mobs,  aided  and  abetted  by  peace  officers  whose  sworn 
duty  it  was  to  protect  them  from  such  outrages. 

And  now  the  cry  is  for  “Americanism.”  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  filled  with  it.  It  comes  in  large  part  from  the  very 
people  who  participated  in  the  unamerican  outrages  I  have 
partially  and  inadequately  detailed.  Poor  teachers  of 
Americanism  are  they  who  with  violence  trampled  Ameri¬ 
canism,  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  country  and  the 
liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens  under  foot. 

No  wonder  we  are  suffering  from  unamericanism.  The 
very  people  who  are  most  loudly  advocating  Americanism 
now  are  the  people  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  disrespect  and 
hatred  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of  hitherto  good, 
law-abiding  citizens  by  their  own  lawless  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  principles  and  guaranties  of  a  free  government. 

Preaching  Americanism  by  such  as  these  will  avail  noth- 
ting.  It  is  only  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  that  avail  much. 
What  we  need  and  must  have  to  make  good  Americans  is  a 
truly  American  government  and  the  just  enforcement  of  the 
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provisions  and  guaranties  of  an  American  constitution  and 
laws  worthy  of  that  government,  the  restoration  of  American 
principles.  Millions  of  people  have  no  respect  for  their 
government.  Hundreds  of  their  number  are  still  languishing 
in  prisons,  who  should,  in  justice,  have  been  released  long 
since,  and  hundreds  more  are  there  who  should  never  have 
been  convicted.  The  first  step  towards  Americanization  should 
be  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  these  wrongly  imprisoned 
people  and  give  them  their  liberty. 

Then  must  follow  such  an  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  will  restore  it  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  its 
people.  As  it  is  now,  millions  of  people  are  discontented  and 
resentful  as  a  result  of  the  maladministration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  and  since  the  war.  As  a  consequence  they  are 
restless,  reckless  and  idle.  There  is  no  love  of  country  in  their 
hearts.  They  feel  no  incentive  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
country  or  of  other  people.  They  engage  in  industry  only 
enough  to  meet  their  own  needs.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  amusements,  having  a  good  time  for  themselves.  They 
have  no  thought  of  producing  the  necessaries  of  life  for  others 
to  consume.  Many  of  them  do  no  work  at  all,  but  supply  them¬ 
selves  by  crime.  They  are  not  only  idlers,  they  are  criminals, 
some  of  the  most  brutal  and  dangerous  kind,  and  often  plot¬ 
ters  against  the  government,  revolutionists,  communists,  anar¬ 
chists. 

That  the  war,  and  particularly  the  autocratic  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  during  and  ever  since  the  war,  has 
added  to  the  number  of  these  enemies  to  industry  and  good 
government  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

There  is  also  a  class  among  the  returned  soldiers  whose 
usefulness  as  citizens  has  been  greatly  reduced.  They  have 
turned  away  from  the  industrial  services  in  which  they  were 
engaged  before  the  war  and  become  idlers,  pleasure  seekers 
and,  some  of  them,  criminals,  who  think  the  world  owes  them 
a  living  and  that  there  is  an  easier  and  more  agreeable  way  of 
getting  it  than  by  honest  labor. 

This  tendency  to  avoid  useful  labor  and  have  an  easy  and 
luxurious  time  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  or  a  few 
causes.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  decadence  that  is  eating  at 
the  vitals  of  morals,  good  society  and  government.  It  has 
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grown  and  spread  until  it  has  become  a  real  menace  to  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good  in  the  country.  There  has  been  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  nation  when  the  foundations  of  public  order 
have  been  in  greater  danger  than  now.  The  industrial  crisis 
is  even  more  serious  than  that  of  1913.  The  loss  of  respect  for 
authority  is  one  of  our  greatest  perils.  The  general  welfare 
of  the  people  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  serious  moment  to 
millions  of  our  people.  The  reign  of  selfishness  has  become 
dominant.  The  people  are,  thinking  more  than  ever  before  of 
self,  self-interest,  self-amusement  and  pleasure. 

The  serious  things  of  life,  religion,  humanitarianism, 
Americanism,  good  government,  righteousness,  justice,  the 
Golden  Rule,  no  longer  interest  or  influence  them.  It  is 
appalling  to  think  how  little  interest  is  taken  in  and  attention 
given  to  these  higher  things. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  churches  have  come  to 
think  that  they  must  make  their  services  amusing  to  hold  their 
attendance.  In  an  advertisement  of  the  services  of  one  of  the 
leading  churches  of  one  of  the  large  cities  is  found  this  re¬ 
markable  statement:  “Mr. -  (The  Pastor)  offers  a  ten- 

dollar  bill  to  any  sane  man  who  will  go  to  sleep  on  either  of 
these  messages  (sermons).”  Think  of  the  pastor  of  a  church 
in  this  civilized  age  attempting  to  popularize  his  sermons 
and  increase  the  attendance  at  his  church  by  such  means  as 
this.  What  more  convincing  evidence  could  we  have  of  the 
decadence  of  the  churches. 

The  pastors  of  the  churches  are  no  longer  “ministers  of 
the  gospel.”  They  are  lecturers  on  popular  subjects.  They 
advertise  their  services  as  the  moving  picture  man  advertises 
his  show,  decorated  with  the  picture  of  the  preacher  and 
often  enlivened  with  some  catchy  phrase  like  the  one  just 
quoted.  They  are  panderers  to  the  craze  for  amusement  and 
are  increasing  the  tendency  to  avoid  labors  or  responsibilities 
of  good  citizenship  and  an  upright  Christian  life. 

The  remedy  for  the  degrading  condition  into  which  the 
country  has  fallen  must  be  altogether  different  from  this 
church  mode  of  treating  it.  The  pastor  of  a  church  who 
selfishly  attempts  to  increase  the  attendance  to  listen  to  his 
sermons  by  such  irreligious  devices,  has  made  himself  a 
party  to  the  pleasure  seeking  masses  and  made  matters 
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worse.  He  has  made  himself  an  enemy  to  true  religion  and 
a  menace  to  society  and  good  government. 

If  we  are  to  rid  the  country  of  these  debasing  conditions 
it  must  be  by  educating  the  people  up  to  a  realization  of  the 
serious  things  of  life,  the  duty  they  owe  to  others,  the  obli¬ 
gations  they  are  under  to  their  government  and  to  humanity, 
and  the  debasing,  degrading  effect  upon  them  and  upon 
others  of  their  course  of  living,  their  devotion  to  amusement 
and  selfish  pleasure  seeking  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher 
and  better  things  of  life,  and  their  neglect  of  the  service  they 
owe  to  mankind.  If  the  world  of  idle  pleasure  seekers  can 
not  be  awakened  from  their  present  way  of  thinking  and 
living  there  is  little  hope  of  any  great  reform  in  this  respect. 

There  is  another  effect  of  their  way  of  living  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  They  are  helping  to  amass  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  amusement  promoters 
that,  will,  if  conditions  continue  as  they  are  now,  establish, 
in  this  country,  a  plutocracy,  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  moving  picture  magnates  that  will  rival  Wall 
Street.  They  have  already,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
shown  their  power  and  their  disposition  to  use  it  for  their 
own  personal  gain  or  for  that  of  their  class.  We  are  fast 
creating  another  class  that  is  bound  to  become  more  powerful 
in  society,  in  politics  and  in  government  as  time  goes  on. 
It  will  be  a  class  influence  far  more  dangerous  even  than 
that  of  the  money  kings  of  to-day,  whose  selfish  and  malign 
influence  has  been  so  overpowering  in  the  years  past  and  is 
at  this  time.  As  a  class,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  they 
are  not  actuated  by  high  aspirations  or  ideals.  They  are  not 
maintaining  among  themselves  a  high  standard  of  morals. 
Many  of  them,  and  that  the  best  known  and  most  popular, 
are  leading  lives  of  gross  luxury  and  debauchery.  They  are 
among  the  most  degrading  examples  of  an  evil  life. 

The  accumulation  of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  people 
of  this  demoralizing  way  of  living,  thus  increasing  their 
power  and  influence  as  well  as  their  disposition  to  seek 
pleasure  in  evil  practices  and  debasing  lives,  is  a  serious 
menace  that  deserves  serious  thought  and  consideration. 
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Cry  for  Less  Work  and  More  Pay 

IT  IS  an  easy  step  from  the  man  who  idles  his  time  away 
and  does  no  work  at  all  to  the  one  who  engages  to  work 
but  does  as  little  of  it  as  he  can,  and  hold  his  job,  and 
demands  short  hours  and  the  highest  wages  he  can  get,  but 
it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it  is  a  step  upwards  or  downwards. 

It  might  be  said  for  the  man  who  does  no  work  hut  de¬ 
votes  his  time  and  energies  to  his  own  pleasure  and  amuse¬ 
ment  that  he  does  not  cheat  or  defraud  anyone  else.  He 
deprives  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  world  gen¬ 
erally,  of  his  productive  powers  and  the  good  he  might  do 
to  others,  by  engaging  in  legitimate  industry,  but  he  does  not 
defraud  an  employer  by  taking  from  him  pay  for  a  full  day’s 
work  and  then  “soldiering”  on  the  job  and  doing  as  little 
work  as  he  can.  This  is  little  if  any  better  than  stealing. 
It  is  precisely  what  the  man  does  who  takes  pay  for  a  full 
day’s  work  and  then  deliberately  shirks  his  duty  by  work¬ 
ing  only  part  of  the  time  or  working  so  slowly  as  to  partially 
destroy  his  efficiency. 

This  disposition  to  avoid  the  just  obligations  of  their 
contracts  by  the  laboring  classes  has  come  to  be  so  common 
as  to  have  become  a  sort  of  system.  They  do  it  deliberately, 
sometimes  maliciously,  and  with  the  purpose  and  intention 
of  injuring  their  employer,  or  employers  generally,  and  in 
concert.  Sometimes  it  is  done  with  the  less  objectionable 
object  of  “nursing”  their  job  and  making  it  last  as  long  as 
possible. 

This  dishonest  movement  is  now  practiced  so  openly  and 
is  so  well  understood  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  general 
comment  in  the  public  press  and  in  private  conversation. 
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Adopting  a  war  term  of  contempt  and  reproach  these  pre¬ 
tending  workers  are  referred  to  as  “slackers”  and  “shirk¬ 
ers.”  The  wrong  done  by  this  course  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  is  not  confined  to  employers.  It  is  reducing 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  laboring  class  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  therefore  is  a  loss  to  mankind  generally.  But 
these  losses  of  money  and  productive  efficiency  are  by  no  • 
means  the  worst  effects  of  these  conditions.  It  comes  near 
classing  such  workers  with  the  criminal  class.  It  is  taking 
something  for  nothing  as  much  as  stealing  one’s  money.  It 
shows  a  developing,  increasing  mental  condition  that  is 
degenerating  and  degrading  to  an  alarming  degree. 

The  man  who  goes  home  to  his  family,  after  his  partial 
day’s  work,  knowing  that  he  has  been  paid  for  a  full  and 
efficient  day’s  labor  and  has  deliberately  wasted  part  of  the 
day  in  idleness  or  inefficiency,  must,  if  he  has  any  conscience 
or  sense  of  right  and  wrong  left,  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation 
and  degradation  for  his  dishonesty ;  and  a  continuous  course 
of  such  conduct  must  reduce  his  standard  of  integrity  and 
breed  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  others  who 
know  of  his  course,  a  feeling  of  contempt  and  want  of  respect 
that  makes  him  a  less  desirable  citizen  and  poorer  husband 
and  father.  By  such  a  life  he  reduces  not  only  himself  but 
the  members  of  his  family  to  a  lower  and  less  respectable 
and  respected  position  in  the  society  in  which  they  move. 

Not  only  does  such  a  course  affect  injuriously  himself 
and  his  family,  but  it  is  having  a  very  serious  effect  on  the 
standing  of  the  working  people  as  a  class.  Honest  labor  is 
looked  upon  by  all  right  thinking  people  as  a  badge  of  honor 
and  the  laborer  who  faithfully  lives  up  to  his  obligations  to 
his  employer  has  and  deserves  his  respect  and  sympathy. 
The  employee  who  shirks  his  duty  and  obligations,  as  such, 
is  an  enemy  to  his  class  and  is  bringing  distrust,  suspicion 
and  reproach  upon  them  all. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  industrial  world  of  late 
years,  and  especially  since  the  war,  is  adequate  proof  that 
this  is  so.  Laborers  and  labor  unions  have  lost  much  of  the 
respect  and  sympathy  that  was  generally  accorded  them  in 
early  times.  They  are  being  looked  upon  as  insincere  and 
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dishonest  in  their  dealings  with  their  employers,  and,  gen¬ 
erally,  as  unreliable.  This  has  resulted,  in  great  measure, 
from  this  disposition  and  practice  of  rendering  part  of  a 
day’s  work  for  a  full  day’s  pay. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  good  honest  working  people 
who  render  honest  and  full  service  for  the  wages  they  re¬ 
ceive.  They  deserve  every  consideration  and  encouragement 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  they  should  be  singled  out  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  preference  to  their  dishonest,  shirking  co-workers. 
To  them  the  misconduct  of  their  associates  is  a  great  wrong 
against  which  they  have  no  redress.  They  may  establish 
their  good  faith  and  honesty  in  the  minds  of  the  few  with 
whom  they  come  in  direct  contact,  but  the  generally  bad  repu¬ 
tation  that  is  being  fastened  upon  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  reflects  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  their  dishonest 
associates  who  have  brought  this  reproach  upon  laborers 
generally. 

We  should  not  be  too  quick,  however,  to  reproach  the 
laboring  class  for  this  unfortunate  course  of  business  dis¬ 
honesty.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  their  class.  Business, 
generally,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  earlier  pages,  has  become 
less  honest  and  reliable  than  heretofore.  The  employee  cheats 
and  defrauds  his  employer,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  em 
ployer  cheats  and  defrauds  his  customers,  and,  by  question¬ 
able  and  dishonorable  methods  and  practices,  overreaches 
his  competitors. 

The  conduct  of  the  laborer  who  furnishes  less  labor  than 
he  is  paid  for  is  no  more  reprehensible  than  is  that  of  the 
merchant  who  overcharges  his  customers  or  sells  them  shoddy 
or  adulterated  goods  for  the  pure  article,  and  one  has  be¬ 
come  quite  as  common  as  the  other  and  should  be  equally 
and  as  severely  condemned. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  letting  down  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  honesty  and  integrity,  and  the  business  man  and 
the  manufacturer  is  in  greater  degree  to  be  condemned  for 
bringing  it  about  than  is  the  wmrking  man. 

We  know  that  these  unfortunate,  degenerating  condi¬ 
tions  prevail.  We  see  them  all  about  us  every  day.  We  see 
it  more  clearly  in  the  conduct  of  the  workers,  because  it  is, 
in  their  case,  more  clearly  open  to  view.  We  comprehend  it} 
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we  deplore  and  condemn  it,  but  we  do  not  correct  it.  We 
wink  at  it.  Visit  the  place  where  a  body  of  carpenters 
and  other  workmen  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  and  you  will  see  exemplified  what  I  am  trying  to 
express.  They  will  gather,  sometimes  quite  a  while  before 
the  work  hour  commences.  No  matter  how  short  the  hours 
of  labor,  they  do  not  think  of  going  to  work  before -the 
hour  to  commence  comes.  They  seem  to  regard  it  as  an 
offense  against  each  other  to  commence  ahead  of  time,  and 
in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  against  Labor  Union 
rules.  If  a  man  were  working  for  himself  he  would  com¬ 
mence  at  once  when  other  things  were  out  of  the  way,  but 
not  so  the  man  who  is  working  for  wages.  He  prefers  to 
loiter  about  and  waste  his  time  that  might  be  devoted  to 
honest  and  productive  labor.  When  these  men  do  get  to 
work  one  can  easily  see  that  they  are  not  doing  or  trying 
to  do  their  best.  They  are  shirking  and  trying  to  leave  over 
to  another  day  as  much  as  they  can  in  order  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  longer  employment,  or  for  other  even  less 
justifiable  reasons.  There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions, 
some  men  among  them  who  are  doing  or  trying  honestly  to 
do  a  good  day’s  work  and  earn  their  wages,  but  they  are 
the  exception. 

When  quitting  time  comes  and  the  whistle  blows,  they 
quit  their  work  on  the  instant,  although  even  a  few  minutes 
more  might  finish  what  they  are  doing.  It  does  seem  that  if 
their  hammer  were  raised  to  drive  a  nail  they  would  drop 
it  without  making  the  stroke.  It  is  a  deplorable  condition. 
It  is  a  slow  poison  that  is  destroying  the  honesty  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  industrial  labor  and  all  confidence  and  trust  in  such 
laborers. 

But,  in  what  respect  and  in  what  degree  is  this  course 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  man  worse  than  the 
case  of  the  genteel,  white  collared,  mercantile  salesman,  who, 
educated  and  instigated  by  an  employer  as  dishonest  as  him¬ 
self,  palms  off  on  an  unsuspecting  customer,  by  cajolery, 
deceit  and  misrepresentation,  shoddy  or  inferior  goods  for 
the  pure  or  superior  article  ?  The  workman  and  the  salesman 
are  equally  dishonest.  The  difference  is  that  the  worker  is 
cheating  and  defrauding  his  employer  while  the  salesman 
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is  making  profits  for  his  employer  by  cheating  and  defraud¬ 
ing  his  customers.  Otherwise  they  stand  on  the  same  level 
and  are  alike  open  to  severe  condemnation  and  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  honest  people. 

But  who  is  to  rise  up  against  this  widespread  evil?  Who 
is  willing  to  aid  in  an  effort  to  make  these  misguided  people 
realize  that  “honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  that  they  are  rob¬ 
bing  the  world  of  the  power  that  is  theirs  to  make  the  world 
better,  more  prosperous  and  happier,  and  that  they  are 
gradually  destroying  the  good  in  themselves  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  contentment  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
that  the  habitual  shirker  is  a  fraud  and  a  menace  to  society, 
fit  to  associate  only  with  thieves  and  their  kind,  including  the 
dishonest  salesman  and  others  like  him  ? 

And  now  what  shall  be  said  of  the  equally  dishonest 
employer  who  educates  and  instigates  his  employees  to  lie, 
cheat  and  deceive  his  customers  to  make  profits  for  him? 
Words  are  not  adequate  to  condemn  strongly  enough  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  this  character.  They  are  not  only  polluting  and 
destroying  the  character  of  their  employees  for  their  own 
gain,  they  are  degrading  their  own  minds  and  demoralizing 
business. 

So  common  has  this  manner  of  doing  business  become 
that  business  men,  as  a  class,  are  distrusted  and  constantly 
and  generally  under  suspicion.  We  hear  people  say  time 
and  again,  “We  can  not  trust  anyone  any  more,”  and  the 
fact  is  being  verified  every  day  by  business  men  themselves. 
Some  of  them  openly  admit  that  business  is  being  done  in 
this  dishonest  way  and  say  they  can  not  do  business  success¬ 
fully  in  any  other  way.  This  is  a  humiliating  admission  to 
make.  If  business  standards  have  fallen  so  low  as  this,  our 
country  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  indeed. 

That  it  has  been  reduced  lower  and  lower  by  the  war 
and  its  after  results  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  have 
brought  to  the  surface  and  made  conspicuous  what  has  come 
to  be  called  the  “profiteer,”  who  charges  exorbitant  prices, 
sells  adulterated  and  inferior  goods  for  the  standard  article, 
and  in  other  equally  dishonorable  ways  cheats  and  defrauds 
his  customers. 

The  people  have  suffered  and  borne  much  from  these 
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business  pirates.  The  cost  of  living  has,  by  their  ruthless 
exactions,  reached  enormous  and  to  many  people  distressing 
proportions.  The  profiteer  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
ordinary  business  man.  The  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
war  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  extend  his  customary  depre¬ 
dations  on  his  customers  at  greater  profit.  It  was  the  de¬ 
praved  condition  of  the  business  mind  that  made  the  profiteer 
possible. 

Business  men  as  a  class  have  taken  their  place  with  the 
dishonest  workmen  who  charge  all  they  can  get,  by  contract 
or  by  force  and  intimidation,  and  shirk  their  work  and  vio¬ 
late  their  contracts  and  their  obligations.  They  are  both  bad 
citizens  and  enemies  to  society  and  good  morals. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Inordinate  Love  of  Money 

THE  charge  is  made  against  ns  that  we  are  a  commercial¬ 
ized  nation,  that  we  are  “ money  grabbers,”  that  we  love 
money  more  than  principle  and  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.  This  is  a  harsh  bnt  not  wholly  unjnst  estimate 
of  the  American  people. 

The  constant  and  strenuous  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
make  profits  and  pile  up  immense  fortunes,  by  so  many  of  our 
people,  is  strong  evidence  against  us.  Men  and  women  are 
wearing  away  their  lives  not  alone  to  supply  their  needs  and 
their  comforts,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  to  satisfy  the 
passion  for  gain,  the  sordid  avaricious  desire  for  gain’s  sake 
and  the  unhappy  passion  for  riches.  And  when  wealth  is 
attained  they  are  no  happier,  generally  less  happy,  than  before. 
The  great  prize  so  ardently  longed  for  and  for  which  they  have 
sacrificed  so  much,  has  brought  them  nothing  worth  having. 

Wealth  does  not  bring  to  its  possessors  either  happiness 
or  contentment.  They  are  never  rich  enough.  The  passion 
for  gain  grows  and  expands  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  We 
have  many,  altogether  too  many,  millionaires  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  The  war  increased  both  their  number  and  the 
size  of  their  individual  fortunes,  and  the  profiteering  that  has 
been  practiced  since  the  war  closed  has  increased  them  still 
more.  We  are  fast  becoming  a  plutocratic  government. 
Money  has,  to  an  alarming  extent  become  the  ruling  power  in 
politics  and  government,  and  the  autocratic  and  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  in  society,  and  this  offensive  and  arbitrary  power  is 
increasing  every  day.  Powerful  combinations  of  wealth  are 
having  pretty  much  their  own  way.  Their  arrogant  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  that  belong  to  the  whole  people  on  a  basis 
of  equality  has  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  people 
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who  earn  their  living  and  no  more,  by  their  own  labor,  ont  of 
which  has  grown  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  one 
of  onr  greatest  and  most  difficult  national  problems  and  one 
that  has  reached  enormous  and  threatening  proportions. 

This  is  one.  of  the  deadly  fruits  of  the  avarice  of  the  al¬ 
ready  rich  and  of  those  who  are,  madly  struggling  to  obtain 
wealth.  It  is  the  poison  of  the  inordinate  passion  for  money, 
wealth,  luxury.  It  shrivels  up  the  souls  of  men  and  closes  the 
avenues  of  compassion,  generosity  and  benevolence.  It  makes 
men  slave  drivers  and  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  those  who 
must  labor  for  their  bread.  It  reduces  business  to  the  low 
standard  of  monej^  grubbing,  strife,  for  mere  gain  and  makes  it 
an  engine  of  injustice,  oppression,  intrigue  and  fraud.  It  is 
fast  making,  if  it  has  not  already  made  us  just  what  we  are 
charged  with  being,  a  commercialized  nation,  a  country  that 
thinks  of  the  accumulation  of  money  above  everything  else, . 

Not  all  men  engaged  in  this  mad  and  degrading  scramble 
for  money  are  actuated  by  the  mere  love  of  money  or  the 
attainment  of  wealth.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  not  because  they  love  money  but  out  of  the  love  of  the 
conflict  of  minds  and  energy  and  the  joy  of  success.  Essen¬ 
tially  they  are  gamblers  and  enjoy  the  game.  They  are,  not 
misers.  They  take  no  pleasure  in  the  mere  possession  of  money. 
They  spend  it  lavishly,  extravagantly,  with  as  much  or  more 
pleasure  than  they  get  out  of  the  making  of  it.  Some  of  this 
class  of  money  makers  are  even  generous  to  the  poor  and 
afflicted  and  devote  much  of  their  money,  won  in  the  game  of 
of  business,  to  beneficence,  but  most  of  them  spend  it  in  ex¬ 
travagant  and  luxurious,  often  in  riotous  living  and  in  illicit 
and  immoral  amusements  and  pleasures  that  tend  to  corrupt 
society  and  lead  others  into  the  ways  of  evil. 

Fortunately  not  all  men  and  women  who  have  attained 
wealth  are  hoarding  it  or  devoting  it  to  evil  purposes.  Some 
of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say  comparatively  few,  devote  their 
surplus  wealth  to  benevolent  and  beneficient  objects  that  make 
the  world  better  and  some  people  happier,  but  even  of  these, 
most  of  them  cling  to  their  money  until  death  separates  them 
from  it,  and  dispose  of  their  beneficences  by  will.  This  is 
better  than  not  at  all,  but  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
them  to  help  the  world  along  during  their  own  lifetime,  as 
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they  see  the  need  and  the  good  that  could  be  done  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  money  that  is  useless  to  them. 

Some  of  them,  like  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie,  staggering 
under  the  burdens  of  enormous  wealth,  have  given  away 
millions  of  dollars  for  educational  purposes,  building  libraries, 
establishing  scientific  organizations  and  bureaus  of  research, 
and,  in  part,  to  charity  and  other  beneficent  purposes.  This 
ridding  themselves  of  their  immense  surplus  and,  to  them, 
useless  wealth,  involved  no  sacrifice  on  their  part.  It  afforded 
them  an  easy  and  convenient  means  of  relieving  themselves 
of  the  great  burden  of  excessive  riches,  but  it  was  better  and 
more  to  be  commended  than  hoarding  it  or  using  it  to  make 
more  money  for  themselves  that  they  did  not  need.  They 
had,  in  their  own  experience  proved  the  evils  of  excessive 
riches.  It  made  their  own  lives  a  wearisome  burden.  It  was 
well  that  in  their  own  lifetime  and  under  their  own  direction 
they  devoted  some  of  their  millions  of  useless  and  burdensome 
wealth  to  useful,  charitable  and  beneficent  purposes  and  for 
this  they  should  be  commended,  and  others,  weighed  down  by 
the  same  burden,  encouraged  to  do  likewise. 

Anything  that  serves  to  reduce  the  immense  fortunes  that 
are  being  accumulated  in  a  few  hands  and  distribute  them 
among  the  millions  who  may  need  it  and  make  this  wealth 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  an  instrument  of  usefulness 
to  mankind,  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  imperative  needs  of  the  times. 

It  is  a  singular  and  a  rather  incongruous  fact  that  while 
we  are  justly  charged  with  being  the  greatest  money  lovers 
and  money  makers  in  the  world,  we  are  at  the  same  time  its 
greatest  spenders.  Our  people  seem  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  one  to  make  and  hoard  money,  another  to  spend  and 
waste  it,  and  still  another  to  earn  it  moderately  and  apply  it 
judiciously  to  useful  and  beneficent  purposes.  There  are  some 
who  belong  to  two  of  these  classes  and  make  money  because  of 
their  love  of  it,  or  of  the  process  of  making  it,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  spend  it  lavishly  out  of  their  love  of  the  use  of  it 
and  the  things  that  money  will  buy,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
but  usually  in  the  single  mind  the  disposition  to  make  money 
for  itself  or  to  spend  and  waste  it  for  what  can  be  gotten  with 
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it,  predominate  and  fixes  the  place  of  the  particular  individual 
in  one  of  these  classes  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  am  afraid  the  conservative,  level-headed  good  citizens 
who  care  more  for  principle  and  right  living  than  for  the 
making  of  money  out  of  avaricious  love  of  it,  and  who  spend 
it  judiciously  and  for  worthy  and  beneficial  purposes,  are  the 
smallest  in  number  and  the  least  in  influence,  but  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  in  time  so  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  power  as  to  dominate  and  rule  the  country  for  its  ever¬ 
lasting  good. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  money  making  and  money 
spending  we  must  distinguish  between  the  reasonable,  moder¬ 
ate,  legitimate  and  honest  accumulation  of  money  and  the  mad 
passion  and  inordinate  desire  for  gold  that  possess  so  many 
minds  and  leads  to  unfair,  selfish,  oppressive  and  dishonest 
striving  to  get  rich. 

And  so  with  the  use  of  great  wealth  after  it  is  secured 
no  matter  how.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  be  rich  if  wealth  comes  to 
its  possessor  honestly.  The  man  of  great  fortune  has  it  in  his 
power  to  make  it  a  blessing,  not  only  to  him  but  to  his  fellow 
men,  if  he  is  so  disposed.  The  money  that  comes  to  him,  above 
his  reasonable  needs,  should  be  treated  by  him  as  a  trust  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  especially  the  poor,  un¬ 
fortunate  and  afflicted  who  can  not  help  themselves.  He  should 
treat  it  as  having  imposed  upon  him  a  solemn  obligation  to  use 
this  surplus  capital  and  income  for  the  common  good. 

If  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  the  income  of  "every  man,  above 
a  certain  fixed  sum  amply  sufficient  for  all  his  needs,  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  state  for  charitable  and  beneficent  purposes. 
If  this  can  not  be  done  by  law  without  violating  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  our  principles  of  government,  every  man  possessed 
of  a  surplus  of  money  that  he  can  not  use  himself  for  legitimate 
and  reasonable  purposes,  should  make  it  a  law  for  himself 
and  execute  that  law  as  a  duty  to  mankind. 

The  great  danger  of  the  possession  of  too  much  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  is  the  illegitimate,  often  criminal  and 
oppressive  uses  that  are  made  of  it.  It  will  in  time  build, 
indeed  it  has  already  to  a  very  great  extent,  built  up  an  autoc¬ 
racy,  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  destructive  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 
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No  one  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  engage  in  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  in  the  industries  or  in  any  other  legitimate 
employment,  even  if  he  does  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making 
money  for  himself.  The  business  of  the  world  must  be  carried 
on,  and  with  most  men  the  potent,  all-controlling  incentive  to 
engage  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor  is  the  making  of  money. 
It  is  this  incentive,  sordid  though  it  may  be,  that  has  brought 
our  country  to  its  present  high  state,  of  prosperity,  civilization 
and  culture. 

The  wonderful  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  commerce  and  trade,  in  the  industries,  in  education 
and  civilization,  has  come  from  the  ability  of  our  people  to 
make  money  and  their  willingness  to  apply  it,  in  most  part, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  useful  and  worthy  objects  and 
purposes. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  struggle  to  make  money  is  legiti¬ 
mate  and  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  ability 
and  power  to  gain  and  accumulate  gold  in  excess  of  one’s 
just  and  reasonable  demands  and  necessities  and  the  hoarding 
or  improper  use  of  it  that  is  corrupting  and  dangerous  and 
fit  only  for  condemnation.  Riches  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  badge  of  superiority  as  they  are  now.  Rather  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  large  fortunes  should  place  their  possessors  under 
suspicion. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  fortunes  of  our  million¬ 
aires  could  have  been  fairty,  legitimately  earned.  They  may 
not  be  the  fruits  of  actual  dishonesty,  but  the  process  of  piling 
up  these  vast  fortunes  by  these  few  men,  while  millions  of  their 
countrymen  have  gone  hungry  and  unclothed,  or  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  a  comfortable  living  with  their  reasonable  wants 
supplied,  and  thousands  of  the  laborers  and  other  employees 
of  these  men  of  wealth  without  whose  help  they  could  never 
have  become  millionaires,  is  proof  positive  that  they  have 
gained  their  millions  unfairly,  oppressively  and  illegitimately. 
And  the  manner  in  which  these  ill-gotten  gains  are  being 
spent  in  extravagance,  luxury  and  riotous  and  immoral  living, 
adds  to  the  offense. 

That  “money  is  the  root  of  all  evil”  has  become  a  proverb. 
That  the  love  of  it  has  caused  much  of  the  unhappiness,  misery, 
afflictions  and  crimes  of  mankind,  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
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denial.  It  has  aroused  and  stimulated  all  the  evil,  degener¬ 
ating,  degrading  and  criminal  passions  of  men,  malice,  hatred, 
revenge,  avarice,  cupidity,  sensualism,  immorality  and  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  evil  instincts  and  desires  of  mankind. 

It  has  made  murderers,  assassins,  burglars,  revolu¬ 
tionists,  anarchists,  gamblers,  cheats,  adulterers,  courtesans 
and  criminals  of  all  kinds  of  once  innocent  men,  women  and 
children.  It  fills  the  jails,  penitentiaries,  insane  asylums,  hospi¬ 
tals  and  poorhouses  with  its  victims.  It  has  driven  men  to 
cruel  and  brutal  crimes  and  nations  to  bloody,  devastating 
and  unnecessary  wars  and  slain  millions  and  millions  of  inno¬ 
cent  people,  brought  sorrow,  affliction  and  desolation  to 
millions  of  homes,  destroyed  cities  and  laid  waste  fertile  fields, 
and  brought  multitudes  of  once  prosperous  people  to  penury 
and  starvation. 

But  this  is  only  one  side,  the  dark  side  of  the  influences 
and  effects  of  money.  They  are  not  all  evil.  It  has  aroused 
and  stimulated  to  action  the  better  passions,  aspirations  and 
ideals  of  men,  the  great  thinkers,  students,  artists,  inventors, 
humanitarians,  teachers,  statesmen,  moralists,  benefactors, 
and  the  great  army  of  industrial  and  other  workers  of  the 
world,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  out  their  beneficent  pur¬ 
poses.  It  has  established  great,  powerful,  civilized,  Christian 
nations,  spread  the  regenerating  and  benign  influences  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  education,  civilization  and  refinement,  erected 
churches,  school  houses  and  hospitals,  and  cared  for  the  poor, 
unfortunate  and  afflicted.  It  has  established  great  principles 
or  right  and  justice  and  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law,  protected  the  weak  as  against  the  strong,  fed  the  hungry, 
clothed  the  naked  and  cared  for  the  poor,  needy,  unfortunate 
and  dependent. 

It  has  made  our  own  country  great,  prosperous  and 
powerful.  It  has  subdued  the  dark  forests  and  made  them 
into  fertile  fields,  blooming  orchards  and  happy  homes.  It  has 
delved  into  the  mountains  and  discovered  and  brought  forth 
their  boundless  wealth  of  precious  metals,  gone  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  supplied  mankind  with  light  and  heat, 
harnessed  streams  for  man's  use  and  provided  through  that 
source  light  and  heat  and  power,  covered  the  ocean  with  im¬ 
mense,  luxurious  and  powerful  ships,  connecting  the  nations 
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of  the  earth  and  carrying  the  commerce  of  the  world,  built 
thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  that  bind  cities  and  states  to 
each  other  with  bands  of  steel  over  which  day  and  night  the 
commerce  and  travel  of  the  world  are  ceaselessly  moving.  It 
has  made  it  possible  for  one  to  step  into  a  palace  on  wheels 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  out  of  it  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  live  like  a  prince  on  the  way.  It  has  discovered 
the  limitless  possibilities  of  electricity  for  man’s  use,  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  and  made  it  practicable  and  inestimable  in 
its  value.  It  has  made  this  nation  one  of  immense  wealth  and 
almost  unlimited  resources  and  the  home  for  the  ill-governed 
and  oppressed  of  the  whole  world. 

After  all  is  said  money  is  not  of  itself  either  good  or  evil. 

It  is  the  use  of  it  by  man  that  makes  it  what  it  is.  The  man 
who  makes  his  money  honestly  and  spends  it  righteously,  makes 
it  a  blessing  to  mankind.  He  who  accumulates  it  dishonestly 
and  uses  it  for  evil  purposes,  makes  it  a  curse.  Man  is  the 
active  agent,  money  is  only  his  silent,  inanimate  instrument  for 
good  or  evil,  according  to  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  is  an  instrument  of  enormous  power  and  of  immense 
and  far-reaching  influence  for  either  good  or  evil.  In  man’s  ' 
hands  it  has  done  the  world  immense  harm  and  infinite  good. 

The  world  must  have  it.  Without  it  nations  could  not  exist 
unless  something  else  could  be  substituted  for  it,  which  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  happen.  Therefore  the  great  task  before  the 
world  is  to  regenerate  men,  not  to  purify  money,  and  until 
we  do,  money  will  destroy  nations,  make  war,  ruin  character, 
pollute  society,  corrupt  business  and  commit  all  the  crimes 
because  of  what  men  do  to  obtain  it  and  the  evil  ways  in  which 
they  use  it. 
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Spiritual  Neglect  of  Children 

SOMETHING  has  been  said  in  previous  chapters  about  the 
manner  of  bringing  up  children  and  the  lack  of  their 
moral  training.  If  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  their  spiritual 
or  religious  training,  or  the  lack  of  it,  we  find  conditions  even 
worse. 

The  spiritual  training  that  the  American  child  receives 
is  pitifully  small  and  inadequate.  Under  our  policy  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  and  the  freedom  of  religious  thought 
and  practice,  there  can  be  no  religious  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  and  there  are  so  many  church  denominations,  so  many 
creeds  and  dogmas,  so  great  and  varied  differences  of  re¬ 
ligious  views,  that  general  schools  for  religious  or  spiritual 
teaching  are  next  to  impossible.  The  best  that  seems  practical, 
even  possible,  is  a  school  for  each  church  denomination  to 
teach  its  own  ideas  of  religion  whether  right  or  wrong,  true  or 
false,  which  leads  to  confusion  and  conflict  of  opinion  and  di¬ 
versity  of  thought  such  as  we  already  have  in  the  churches. 

Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  educate  our  children 
how  to  lead  a  spiritual  life. 

As  it  is  now,  the  churches  have  their  Sunday  schools, 
which  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  time  given  to  the 
work  and  the  teachings  is  so  inadequate  that,  obviously,  this 
source  of  spiritual  education  can  not  amount  to  much. 

The  lack  of  spiritual  education  of  children  through  the 
churches  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  of  unfavorable 
comment  for  some  time.  One  writer  says  of  it  : 

“It  is  amazing  how  subsidiary  a  place  is  given  to  the  care  of  the 
children  of  the  Church,  who  represent  the  Church’s  chief  asset,  and 
whose  culture  is  the  Church’s  first  duty  and  foremost  privilege  and 
investment.  Only  through  the  children  can  the  Church  fulfill  its 
mission  and  perpetuate  its  life.  Meeting  the  need  and  solving  the 
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problem  of  the  young  people  of  the  Church  and  the  community  is 
meeting  the  need  and  solving  the  problem  of  the  Church.” 

He  further  points  out  that  “in  1919  thirteen  millions  of 
Protestants,  representing  twenty  denominations,  spent  only 
five  and  three-tenths  cents  per  member  on  their  Sunday  School 
and  Young  People’s  Boards.  The  typical  city  church  spends 
$1.46  for  music  and  $1.07  for  janitor  service  to  every  forty- 
eight  cents  for  the  Sunday-school, — and  gets  results  in  pro¬ 
portion.” 

Summing  up  the  present  situation,  this  religious  writer 
says : 

“Only  about  one-half  of  the  fifty-three  million  children  in  the 
United  States  are  enrolled  in  religious  schools  of  any  creed.  Among 
Protestants  the  proportion  is  even  more  alarming,  in  that  three  out 
of  every  five  receive  no  religious  training.  In  1916  the  reported 
enrolment  in  Protestant  Sunday-Schools  was  21,888,521.  In  1920, 
according  to  interchurch  statistics,  this  total  had  shrunk  to  15,617,- 
060.  And  the  problem  becomes  the  more  acute  in  that  this  dwindling 
proportion  of  children  of  Protestant  extraction  has  its  privileges 
further  restricted  and  curtailed  in  a  reduction  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  minimum  of  the  hours  of  instruction.  Jewish  children  receive 
every  year  335  hours  of  religious  instruction,  or  one  hour  a  day  for 
eleven  months  in  the  year.  Catholic  children  receive  two  hundred 
hours  a  year,  or  four  hours  a  week.  Protestant  children  average 
one-half  hour  a  week,  or  twenty-four  hours  a  year!” 

Various  expedients  and  plans  are  suggested  for  adequate 
spiritual  education.  Thus  it  is  said  by  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate:  “Attack  the  parochial  schools;  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Bible  into  the  public  schools  and  acknowledge  the 
failure  of  the  plan ;  try  to  get  scholars  into  the  Sunday-schools, 
of  relatively  poor  quality,  and  miss  over  half  the  children  in 
the  community.”  It  suggests  that  what  America  should  do 
“is  to  command  every  child  to  attend  the  public  schools  and 
then  allow  the  different  churches  either  separately,  or  co¬ 
operating,  to  build  up  a  system  of  week-day  religious  schools, 
giving  time  for  such  studies,  ’  ’  and  concludes : 

“There  is  no  hope  for  the  future  in  trying  to  force  religion 
into  the  public  schools.  The  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to  this 
situation  the  better  it  will  be.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  ultimate 
Christianization  of  America  without  a  far  more  adequate  system 
of  religious  education.  Each  community  should  provide  week¬ 
day  schools  wherein  paid  teachers  of  training  should  develop  the 
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moral  and  spiritual  natures  of  the  children.  Such  a  system  would 
cost  money,  but  it  is  worth  it.  The  plan  would  necessarily  imply 
much  overhead  organization  in  the  provision  for  supervision,  normal 
training-schools,  and  cooperation  with  the  public-school  system.” 

Any  such  effort  as  this,  as  a  means  of  spiritual  education 
of  the  children,  is  out  of  the  question  under  our  system  of 
government.  The  attempt  to  connect  religious  teaching  with 
the  public  schools  would  arouse  instant  opposition  and  resent¬ 
ment,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  disrupt  and  destroy  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  public  schools. 

There  are  too  many  religions  or  churches  claiming  to  repre¬ 
sent  and  teach  the  one  and  only  religion  to  make  this  scheme 
of  spiritual  education  possible.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  in  fact  but  one  religion  and  if  all  the  numerous  churches 
could  be  brought  to  believe  in  and  teach  that  religion,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  in  the  way  suggested,  but  not  as  things 
are  now. 

It  may  as  well  be  understood  in  the  beginning  that  the 
public  schools  must  be  left  out  of  any  plan  to  advance  and  im¬ 
prove  the  spiritual  education  of  children,  except  in  the  way 
of  teaching  good  conduct  and  manners.  The  churches  may  go 
as  far  as  they  please  in  this  laudable  effort,  but  they  must, 
unsatisfactory  and  inadequate  as  their  efforts  have  been  so 
far,  go  alone. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Poteat  is  right  when  he  says: 

“The  churches  must  reorganize  their  work  and  become  schools  of 
religion.  At  present  they  are  for  the  most  part,  and  with  only  here 
and  there  an  exception,  preaching  stations,  and  their  aim  is  the 
cultivation  of  personal  piety  in  their  members.  They  must  become 
schools,  organized  to  teach  from  the  kindergarten  to  old  age,  and  as 
such  community  centers  gathering  the  whole  community  and  all  ages 
into  a  greatly  elaborated  plant  every  afternoon  and  evening  with  a 
curriculum  of  study  and  recreation  all  centered  in  religion.  When 
our  churches  become  schools  of  Christianity,  adequately  officered 
and  financed  for  the  greatly  enlarged  and  intensified  ministry,  we 
shall  begin  to  put  the  salt  of  religion  into  our  society,  which,  with¬ 
out  it,  may  rot  before  our  eyes.” 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  church  people,  or  by  some  of 
them,  that  religious  or  spiritual  teaching  must  come  from  the 
churches.  If  this  be  so,  as  the  churches  are  now  conducted, 
the  next  will  be  a  benighted  age.  The  world  in  that  case  will 
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sink  into  the  darkness  of  gross  materialism  and  real  and  genu¬ 
ine  spiritual  teaching  and  education  will  he  unknown  until 
the  churches  are  redeemed  and  regenerated. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  subject  we  must  distin¬ 
guish,  as  clearly  as  we  can,  between  ‘‘religion”  and  religious 
teaching  and  “spiritual”  teaching  of  children.  Religion  is 
defined  as  “A  belief  binding  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  to 
a  supernatural  being  on  whom  he  is  conscious  that  he  is 
dependent;  also  the  practice  that  springs  out  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  such  relation,  including  the  personal  life  and  ex¬ 
perience,  the  doctrine,  the  duties  and  the  rites  founded  on  it.” 

The  constituent  elements  of  spiritualism  or  the  spiritual 
life  goes  much  farther  than  this.  They  are  not  confined  to 
what  the  churches  preach  and  practice.  It  is  something  “of 
or  pertaining  to  spirit  as  distinguished  from  matter,  being 
or  having  the  nature  of  Spirit;  consisting  of  spirit;  incor¬ 
poreal;  opposed  to  physical;  the  mind  belongs  to  things 
spiritual ;  pertaining  to  the  soul  or  inner  man,  especially  that 
higher  principle  of  man’s  being  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  animal  soul.” 

One  need  not  belong  to  any  church  or  religious  sect  to  be 
spiritual.  Indeed,  church  relations  and  religious  practices 
and  customs  may  make  one  less  spiritual  than  if  he  stood 
alone.  To  turn  over  to  the  churches  the  spiritual  education 
and  training  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  They  would  be 
fettered  by  narrow  church  beliefs  and  customs  and  non- 
essentials  over  which  the  various  churches  are  divided  and 
over  which  they  are  wasting  much  time  that  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  spiritual  things,  higher  and  more  sacred  things. 
Borne  churches  would  teach  children  the  doctrine  of  infant 
damnation,  others  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a  means  of 
salvation,  others  the  forgiveness  of  sins  before  death,  others 
the  immaculate  conception,  some  that  there  is  a  material  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  man,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  other 
churches  would  deny  all  these  things.  If  a  child  were  edu¬ 
cated  by  all  the  churches  with  such  conflicting  views  and  be¬ 
liefs,  it  would  mean  mental  and  religious  chaos  and  black 
night.  If  some  were  educated  by  one  church  and  some  by 
another,  it  would  mean  confusion  of  thought,  disagreement 
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and  religious  controversy  that  is  doing  religion  so  much 
harm  as  it  is  now. 

No !  The  church  is  not  the  pjace  or  the  instrument  for 
the  spiritual  education  of  children.  The  one  place  where  they 
can  he  efficiently  educated  is  in  the  home  and  by  the  parents. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  most  homes  this  is  not  done.  In 
the  average  home  the  spiritual  education  of  the  average  child 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  little  word  “ Don’t.’’  He  hears 
it  day  after  day,  from  morning  to  night.  It  is  enough  for  most 
parents,  in  dealing  with  their  children,  that  they  think  a  thing 
should  not  be  done  and  that  they  peremptorily  forbid  it.  They 
do  not  concede  that  the  child  has  any  right  to  ask  or  to  be  told 
why  it  should  not  be  done. 

Such  a  negative  spiritual  education  of  a  child,  if  it  can 
be  dignified  with  that  name,  means  nothing  at  all  in  his  mental, 
moral  or  spiritual  enlightenment.  It  is  in  no  sense  educa¬ 
tional.  It  would  apply  as  well  to  the  education  of  an  animal 
as  to  a  human  being.  “ Don’t”  may  at  times  be  proper  as  a 
preventive  or  as  a  means  of  discipline,  but  it  does  not  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  education. 

The  growth  of  a  child,  its  physical  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion,  day  by  day,  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  nature.  To  guide  and  direct,  to  aid  and  protect  it 
in  its  growth  and  development,  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
and  highest  and  most  sacred  duties  of  men  and  women  in 
civilized  life.  It  is  a  duty  and  obligation  that  can  not  rightly 
be  given  over  to  other  hands,  not  even  to  the  church. 

To  see  their  child  educated  and  trained  in  his  home  and 
by  them,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  at  maturity  strong,  self- 
reliant  and  pure  of  heart  and  mind,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
joys  to  a  good  father  and  mother.  He  should  be  taught  to 
be  loving  and  kind,  affectionate  and  obedient,  generous  and 
unselfish,  honest  and  just,  truthful  and  reliable,  self-reliant 
and  independent,  pure  in  heart  and  mind,  a  lover  of  God  and 
man,  and  patriotic  and  loyal  to  his  country. 

Teach  your  son  morality,  chastity,-  the  true  relations  of 
the  sexes,  their  blessings  and  their  temptations  and  their  dan¬ 
gers  and  the  rightful  objects  and  the  sacredness  of  marriage. 
Find  out  the  weakness  of  his  nature  and  help  and  encourage 
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him  to  overcome  them.  Seek  and  find  the  evil  and  vicious 
tendencies  of  his  character  and  disposition  and  warn  him 
against  the  dangers  of  following  them,  and  guard  and  protect 
him  against  their  influences. 

It  is  these  things,  and  not  alone  church  going,  religious 
observances,  family  religious  devotions,  church  dogmas  and 
creeds,  that  constitute  true  and  effective  spiritual  training  and 
education.  It  is  those  things  which  will  make  of  the  children 
strong,  upright,  useful  and  noble  men  and  women. 

What  is  said  of  the  teaching  and  guidance  and  protection 
of  the  son  is  true  in  even  greater  degree  of  the  daughter. 

With  these  attributes  of  pure  manhood  and  womanhood 
instilled  into  their  minds,  their  future  is  safe.  This  is  the 
work  and  the  duty  of  parents.  Churches  and  schools,  environ¬ 
ments  and  associations  may  help,  but  the  sure,  never-failing 
reliance  in  this  great,  sacred  work  of  bringing  up  the  children 
is  God,  divine  love,  the  guide,  protector  and  preserver  of  us 
all,  young  and  old  alike,  if  only  we  trust  in  Him  and  accept 
His  guidance. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  best  trained  chil¬ 
dren,  spiritually,  would  be  found  in  strictly  religious  families, 
but  this  has  proved  not  to  be  so.  It  has  become  proverbial  that 
preachers’  sons  are,  as  a  rule,  the  worst  behaved  and  more 
likely  to  fall  into  bad  habits  and  lead  lawless  and  dissolute 
lives,  than  other  children.  This  is  true,  also,  of  the  members 
of  the  church  who  are  strict  in  their  discipline  and  religious  or 
church  observances.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  boy  who  is  denied  his  freedom  and  the  gratification  of 
innocent  pleasures  and  amusements,  will,  generally,  run  wild 
when  the  parental  authority  is  removed,  or  even  before,  in 
secret. 

The  family  devotions  and  the  austere  and  stern  mode  of 
living  that  generally  goes  with  it  may  be  uplifting  to  the 
parents,  but  to  the  children  it  is  a  mere  habit  that  means 
nothing  and  becomes  irksome,  monotonous  and  tiresome.  It 
takes  away  from  them  much  of  the  beauty,  the  joy,  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  life.  It  deprives  them  of  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
amusements  that  other  children  about  them  are  permitted  to 
enjoy.  Naturally  they  rebel  against  and  resent  in  their  minds 
these  restrictions  and  restraints.  Children  kept  in  this  mental 
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strait- jacket  can  not  grow  and  expand  into  righteous  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

In  every  innocent,  healthful  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  spiritual  welfare,  children  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  greatest  freedom.  It  should  be  a  part  of  their 
spiritual  education.  It  helps  to  upbuild  and  strengthen  them 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 
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THE  same  condition  of  restlessness,  the  lack  of  high  moral 
standards,  the  disposition  to  avoid  the  responsibilities, 
to  shirk,  to  seek  degrading  dissipations,  to  take  life 
easy  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  amusements  at  the  expense 
of  industry  and  a  useful  life;  the  evil  of  too  much  money, 
with  all  its  deteriorating  influences  and  effects,  and  all  the 
modern  tendencies  that  are  so  seriously  affecting  industry 
and  business,  as  well  as  society  and  the  homes,  are  affecting 
more  or  less  seriously  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  chapter  on  The  War,  that  presi¬ 
dents  of  colleges  and  universities  are  very  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  evil  effects  of  the  war  on  the  minds  of  their 
students.  They  are  complaining,  also,  that  the  home  train¬ 
ing  of  these  young  people  has  not  been  what  it  should  have 
been,  that  students  when  attempted  to  be  corrected  for  what 
they  regard  as  improper  conduct,  justify  themselves  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  allowed  without  correction  or  question  at 
home,  and  that  the  general  moral  standards  and  conduct  of 
the  students  have  been  reduced  below  that  of  pre-war  times. 
This  is  undoubtedly  so,  but  pre-war  conditions  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  were  far  from  the  best,  and  their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  their  failure  to  meet  the  needs  and  serve  the  best 
interests  of  their  students  have  been  aggravated  and  made 
worse  by  the  evil  influences  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  degenerating  things  that  has  heretofore,  and 
is  now,  injuriously  affecting  our  colleges  and  universities,  is 
their  dependency  on  men  of  wealth  for  their  support.  They 
lack  that  freedom  and  independence  that  should  belong  to 
an  institution  of  their  kind.  They  pander  to  the  rich  and  the 
sons  of  the  rich  and  receive  young  men  of  this  class,  whose 
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characters  and  conduct  are  a  contamination  that  disgraces 
the  college  and  misleads  and  destroys  the  character  of  many 
young  men  who,  but  for  their  evil  influence,  would  come  out 
into  the  world  at  commencement  pure,  upright  and  worthy 
men  and  good  and  useful  citizens. 

So  obvious  is  this  become  that  parents  who  desire  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  sons  nevertheless  hesitate  to  send  them  to  college 
because  of  the  danger  there  of  contracting  bad,  dissolute  and 
ruinous  habits.  They  naturally  argue  that  good  character 
and  a  pure  uncontaminated  life  are  far  more  important  than 
a  college  education.  Perhaps  in  no  walk  of  life  is  the  evil 
of  too  much  money  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  great  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  the  country.  The  sons  of  the  pluto¬ 
crats  set  the  pace  and  students  of  less  means  and  unable  to 
pay  as  they  go  fall  in  debt  and  into  unworthy  practices.  It 
is  there  that  many  pure  and  worthy  boys  and  young  men,  by 
evil  environment  and  association,  form  bad  habits  that  fol¬ 
low  them  to  the  grave  and  ruin  their  whole  lives. 

In  spite  of  all  the  management  can  do  to  prevent  it,  they 
learn  to  drink  and  gamble  and  smoke  and  contract  immoral 
habits  and  associations.  This  comes  of  association  with  rich 
young  men  who  have  been  indulged,  pampered  and  corrupted 
in  their  home  life  before  coming  to  college,  and  who  bring 
their  debasing  habits  with  them.  The  fascination  of  their  dis¬ 
play  of  wealth  and  high  and  immoral  living  leads  others  astray 
with  most  serious  and  deplorable  consequences. 

The  sex  question  becomes  acute  under  these  conditions. 
These,  young  men  just  entering  upon  life,  full  of  vigor  and 
animal  passions,  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  charms  and 
the  temptations  growing  out  of  the  sex  relation,  temptations 
that  are  besetting  the  young  as  never  before.  Of  this  Dr. 
Leon  Landone  is  reported  to  have  said:  “The  present  race  is 
sexually  insane.  For  generations  both  thought  and  emotions 
have  been  consciously  centered  and  concentrated  upon  special 
sex  functioning.  The  life  energy  has  been  and  is  being  drawn 
from  every  portion  of  the  body  and  brain  to  the  sex  organs. 7  ’ 

The  early  years  of  the  youth  of  the  country  spent  in  the 
colleges  is  the  time  in  their  lives,  above  all  others,  when  they 
need  to  be  protected  from  the  temptations  and  snares  of  this 
sex  mania.  It  must  be  confessed  that  with  a  large  body  of 
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young  people,  some  of  them  already  corrupted  and  addicted 
to  evil  habits  and  practices,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  man¬ 
agers  and  instructors  of  the  colleges  to  protect  their  students 
from  these  dangerous  influences  and  tendencies.  Because  of 
their  dependence  on  men  of  wealth  for  their  existence  thy  can 
not  exclude  from  their  colleges  the  objectionable  and  con¬ 
taminating  rich  men’s  sons.  Some  of  the  great  colleges  and 
universities  are  practically  owned  by  one  or  a  few  over-rich 
men,  and  of  course  they  can  do  nothing  that  will  offend  people 
of  their  class. 

If  we  turn  to  girls’  schools  and  colleges,  especially  what 
are  commonly  called  “fashionable  schools  for  girls,”  condi¬ 
tions  are  much  the  same.  They  are  the  mecca  of  the  rich  girl 
who  wants  to  get  away  from  the,  limitations  of  home  and  have 
a  good  time.  She  is  there,  in  most  cases,  given  full  freedom, 
in  the  way  of  luxury,  extravagance  and  high  living.  Such 
girls  are  the  envy  of  the  poorer  students  who-  do  their  best  to 
live  up  to  their  standard  and  contract,  as  much  as  they  are 
able  and  sometimes  more  than  they  or  their  parents  can  afford, 
their  extravagance  in  dress  and  other  useless  and  deteriorating 
habits  and  modes  of  living. 

It  is  out  of  these  so-called  fashionable  schools  that  the 
victims  of  “high  society,”  already  mentioned,  are  largely  re¬ 
cruited  and  started  on  their  life  of  useless  and  wasteful  luxury, 
extravagance  and  evil  associations,  unhappy  marriages  and 
ruined  lives. 

The  public  schools  of  the  states  also  present  a  serious 
problem.  They  bring  together  large  bodies  of  children  of  all 
races,  kinds,  habits  and  dispositions,  where  children  of  pure 
and  innocent  lives  and  the  best  of  home  training  are  brought 
into  every  day  contact  and  close  association  with  other 
children,  ill-trained  at  home  and  of  evil,  vicious  and  immoral 
character  and  dispositions.  This  has  brought  about  the  most 
serious  and  unhappy  condition  in  the  schools.  Young  children, 
all  too  ready  to  take  to  evil  ways,  are  lead  astray  by  evil 
associations.  It  is  a  weakness  of  human  nature.  They  seem 
to  enjoy  being  naughty.  It  has  a  sort  of  fascination  for  them. 
Often  what  they  learn  of  evil  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  follows 
them  out  into  the  world  and  taints  and  corrupts  their  whole 
lives.  As  they  grow  older  the  everpresent  vexatious  problem 
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of  sex  enters  in  and  often  brings  mined  lives,  sorrow  and 
untold  grief. 

This  is  no  reflection  upon  educators  or  our  system  of 
public  schools.  Like  all  other  schools  they  are  forced  to  face 
the  evil  influences  that  are  corrupting  the  minds  of  our  people, 
young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life.  Conditions,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  are  no  worse  in  the  public  than  in  the  common  run  of 
the  private  and  parochial  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are 
brought  together  in  their  school  attendance. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  conscientious  efforts 
of  educators  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  influences  and  to  protect 
the  children  from  their  inevitable  consequences,  the  immoral 
practices  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  schools  have  become  so 
common  that  mothers  of  young  girls,  and  even  of  boys,  send 
their  children  to  school  with  fear  and  trembling  for  their 
future,  because  of  the  evil  environment,  association  and  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  in  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  for  some, 
for  many  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  the  environment 
and  the  moral  teaching  is  far  superior  to  that  of  their  homes 
and  saves  many  of  these  unfortunates  and  places  them  on  a 
higher  moral  and  social  level.  The  younger  children  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  their  environment  and  association  and 
the  impressions  made  on  their  minds  are  retained  and  become 
permanent  and  ineffacable  unless  removed  by  higher  teaching 
and  better  and  purer  association  before  it  is  too  late. 

As  I  have  already  said  the  better  place  to  educate  the 
child,  morally,  is  the  home,  and  by  the  parents,  but  where  they 
are  denied  this  great  blessing  in  their  homes  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  to  supply  this  great  need 
of  the  children  under  their  care  and  to  counteract  as  far  as 
possible  the  evil  influences  of  a  bad,  unwholesome,  impure 
home  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  professors  and  teachers  realize 
the  importance  of  this  part  of  their  work  and  have  a  high 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect,  and  endeavor  to 
meet  that  responsibility  in  their  daily  work.  But  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  and  the  work  in  the  schoolroom,  efficient  as  it  can  be 
made,  often  fails  of  its  beneficent  purpose.  Most  of  the  child’s 
time  is  spent  in  the  close  and  intimate  home  relations  and 
environment.  The  example  of  those  around  it,  the  words  there 
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heard  every  day,  the  conduct  of  those  having  authority  over 
it  and  others  with  whom  it  associates  out  of  school  hours,  its 
intercourse  with  the  servants  of  the  house,  are  making  and 
moulding  the  character  of  this  little  one  and  making  its  place 
in  life.  As  is  said  in  Psalms,  “  With  the  holy  thou  wilt  be  holy, 
and  with  the  innocent  thou  wilt  be  innocent;  and  with  the 
elect  thou  wilt  be  elect,  and  with  the  perverse  thou  will  be 
perverted.  ’  ’ 

In  a  little  pamphlet,  by  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Canon  Sheehan, 
entitled,  “How  Character  is  Formed,”  this  is  said: 

“  ‘Is  example  nothing?’  said  Edmund  Burke.  ‘It  is  everything; 
example  is  the  school  of  mankind  and  they  will  learn  of  no  other.’ 
How  terrible  this  truth  is,  we  who  have  daily  experience  of  school 
life  and  its  transient  and  temporary  effects,  compared  with  the  far 
more  powerful  and  permanent  effects  of  the  home  influence  know  but 
too  well.  The  real  teachers  of  mankind  are  not  the  priest,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  or  the  schoolmaster,  but  the  parents  or  those  standing  in  loco 
parentis.  The  real  academy  of  life  is  not  the  church  or  the  school 
but  the  domestic  hearth.  It  is,  alas,  our  daily  experience  to  find  that 
every  lesson  of  Christian  decency  and  morality  is  scattered  to  the 
winds  of  Heaven  by  home  influences,  and  that  the  zealous  and 
honorable  efforts  of  our  Sisters  and  teachers  are  neutralized  by  the 
closer  and  more  intimate  teaching  that  goes  on  insensibly  in  the 
children’s  homes.  And  what  is  even  sadder  still  is  that  we  often  find 
our  young  people  carefully  trained  in  high  class  schools  in  all  the 
habits  of  refinement  and  all  beautiful  things,  steadily  retrograding 
the  moment  they  cross  the  threshold  of  home  and  are  subjected  to  the 
influences  of  the  less  refined  but  not  less  powerful  circumstances  in 
which  they  then  find  themselves.” 

Melancholy  as  it  is,  all  this  is  indisputably  true  of  some 
children  and  of  some  of  the  homes  in  this  country.  By  the 
wholesome  influences  of  the  schools  many  children  are  saved 
from  the  baleful  effects  of  bad  home  training.  Therefore  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  should  not  despair  or  weary  of  well 
doing,  sad  as  the  conditions  are.  They  are  saving  many  and 
redeeming  them  from  the  degrading  and  corrupting  influences 
of  wrong  teaching  and  example  at  home.  The  perverted  home 
teaching  is  not  always  wilful,  but  is  more  often  the  effect  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  where  this  is  true  the 
case  of  the  child  is  not  hopeless  and  the  schools  may  save  him 
from  his  unhappy  condition. 
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Another  misfortune  is  that  in  this  highly  civilized  nation, 
with  all  its  educational  facilities  and  opportunities,  so  many 
children  are  not  educated  in  the  schools  at  all,  but  grow  up 
in  absolute  ignorance  deprived  entirely  of  the  wholesome  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  school  and  of  the  refinements  and  advantages 
of  a  school  education. 

Some  of  the  things  that  every  child,  whether  girl  or  boy, 
should  be  taught,  are  economy,  thrift,  industry,  politeness, 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  kindness,  generosity,  tolerance, 
morality,  and  other  like  virtues. 

As  I  have  attempted  to  show,  luxurious  and  extravagant 
habits  are,  among  the  greatest  perils  to  home  life,  society  and 
good  government,  and  the  children  at  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  this  important  fact.  The 
girl  who  comes  to  school  or  college,  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
with  her  costly,  luxurious  and  fashionable  gowns,  picture  hats 
and  other  clothes  to  match,  should  at  once  be  requested  to  send 
them  back  home  and  dress  herself  in  more  simple,  less 
luxurious  style,  such  as  the  poorer  students  can  afford  to  wear, 
and  modesty  and  simplicity  of  living  be  rigidly  enforced. 
Rouge,  paints,  powders,  and  all  other  degrading  beauty  de¬ 
stroying  concoctions  and  preparations  should  be  strictly  ex¬ 
cluded. 

In  other  words,  it  should  be  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  a 
girls’  school,  high  or  low,  to  make  of  every  student  a  simple, 
polite,  sensible,  noble-minded,  economical,  well-behaved,  sweet 
and  deserving  woman.  Upon  such  as  these  depend  the  pure, 
wholesome  homes  of  the  country,  upon  which,  in  turn,  de¬ 
pends  the  purity  and  morality  of  social  life  and  the  perpetuity 
of  civilization  and  good  government. 

In  this  great  work  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country 
are  and  have  been  inefficient  and  blameworthy.  They  have, 
like  so  many  other  human  activities,  succumbed  to  the  lure 
of  money  and  become  the  victims  of  the  profligate  and  un¬ 
worthy  in  society.  Too  many  of  them,  instead  of  fitting  girls 
and  young  women  for  worthjr  and  useful  lives,  are  preparing 
them  to  appear  and  shine  in  fashionable  society  that  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  happiness  and  ruined  the  lives  of  so  many  women. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  defects  in  our  educational  institutions 
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tHat  should  be  remedied  as  completely  and  at  as  early  a  time 
as  possible. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  education  of  the  girls  should 
apply  in  the  same  way  and  with  equal  force  to  the  boys,  so 
many  of  whose  days  at  school,  and  especially  at  college,  are 
wasted  in  frivolity,  indolence,  extravagance  and  debilitating 
and  degrading  amusements  and  habits. 

The  schools  of  all  grades  should  establish  right  living, 
right  thinking  and  proper  conduct,  within  themselves,  and 
among  their  students,  and  thus  by  example  help  wonderfully 
in  establishing  better  conditions  in  the  homes  and  in  society 
and  in  rehabilitating  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


v 
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Decadence  of  Men 

THE  effect  upon  men  of  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to 
women  and  their  entry  into  active  business  as  the  com¬ 
petitors  of  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  male  sex,  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  comment. 
It  has  in  a  very  marked  degree  changed  the  attitude  of  men 
towards  women  not  only  in  their  business  but  in  their  social 
relations. 

It  has  become  perfectly  manifest  that  men  are  less  re¬ 
spectful  to  and  considerate  of  the  women,  and  less  regardful 
of  their  comfort  than  they  were  formerly.  They  are  saying, 
in  effect,  by  their  course  of  conduct:  “You  have  voluntarily 
put  yourself  on  a  level  with  us.  You  are  competing  with  us 
in  business  and  in  all  lines  of  activity  and  employment.  You 
are  mixing  with  us  in  politics  and  claiming  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  formerly  accorded  only  to  men.  Very  good  then, 
let  us  be  equals.  Why  should  we  defer  to  you,  protect  you, 
surrender  our  ease  and  our  comforts  to  you,  or  show  you 
respect  or  deference  more  than  to  men  ?  ’  ’ 

It  is  a  falacious  way  of  looking  at  it,  but  that  it  has  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  many  men  cannot  be  successfully 
denied. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  this  change  of  mind 
and  manner  than  the  treatment  of  women  by  men  on  the 
street  cars  as  compared  with  former  times.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  woman  entered  a  crowded  car  a  seat  would  at  once 
be  tendered  her  by  some,  maybe  a  number  of  men.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  lack  of  respect  and  a  breach  of  good  manners  for  a 
man  to  keep  his  seat  and  allow  a  woman  to  stand.  But  this 
has  now  completely  changed.  It  is  the  exception  more  than  the 
rule  for  a  man  on  a  public  conveyance  to  surrender  his  seat 
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to  a  woman,  and  this  want  of  respectful  consideration  for 
women  is  openly  attempted  to  be  justified  for  the  reasons  just 
above  mentioned. 

This  lack  of  politeness  and  consideration  for  women  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  street  car  etiquette.  It  is  plain  to  be 
seen  in  every  walk  of  life  where  men  and  women  are  brought 
together.  The  old  spirit  of  chivalry  and  of  sympathy  and 
respect  for  women  has  become,  to  a  marked  degree,  a  thing  of 
the  past.  This  is  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted  by  both  men 
and  women.  Its  tendency  and  effect  is  not  to  raise  men  to  a 
higher  standard  but  to  reduce  women  to  their  lower  level. 
Both  men  and  women  will  become  less  polite,  less  considerate 
of  and  respectful  to  each  other.  Men  will  become  less  refined, 
coarser  in  their  manners  and  in  their  treatment  of  women,  the 
refining  influence  of  women  over  men  will  be  lost,  in  great 
degree,  and  women  will  lose  some  of  their  own  self-respect  and 
become  more  mannish  in  their  manners  and  way  of  living. 
Each  sex  will  in  this  way  lose  its  wholesome  effect  on  the  other 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  will  be  changed  and  modified  to  the  injury  of  both 
and  to  social  conditions. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  matter  that  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  and  which  relates  to  its  effects  on  men 
alone.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  change  of  relations 
and  its  consequences  would  have  a  debasing  effect  on  the 
women.  The  same  is  true  of  its  effects  on  the  man,  who,  losing 
his  respect  for  women,  must  lose  some  of  his  own  self-respect 
and  be  less  entitled  to  the  respect  of  others. 

In  many  cases  the  debasing  effects  of  this  psycological 
change  goes  farther  than  that.  When  the  wife  goes  into 
business  or  comes  to  earn  money  by  her  own  efforts  in  any 
kind  of  employment,  there  are  husbands  who  think  they  may 
take  their  ease,  enjoy  life,  and  let  the  wife  support  the  family. 
As  a  consequence  the  husband  becomes  an  idler  and  often 
worse,  and  a  useless  burden  upon  the  wife  and  upon  society. 

A  prominent  business  man  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  after  a 
visit  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  San  Francisco, 
caused  some  commotion  on  his  return,  by  asseverating  that 
as  a  factor  in  affairs  to-day  man  is  declining  and  his  place  is 
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being  usurped  and  filled  by  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  sweet¬ 
heart  and  his  aunt,  and  that  what  passes  in  some  circles  as  a 
man  spends  his  time  consuming  many  cigarettes,  peering  into 
many  shop  windows,  tango  dancing  in  the  summer  gardens, 
and  worshipping  at  the  feet  of  matinee,  idols. 

After  stating  that  at  the  convention  he  witnessed  many 
things  which  gave  him  deep  anxiety,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  further : 

“Already  man  has  become  as  the  drone  of  the  hive.  He  is  seen 
at  the  matinee,  on  the  golf  course,  the  bleachers  and  the  beaches. 
You  find  him  walking  the  streets  in  leisurely  fashion  gazing  into 
the  shop  windows,  watching  the  traffic  cops  bawling  out  luckless 
chauffeurs.  You  see  him  dawdling  in  the  parks  or  idling  in  his  own 
back  yard. 

“And  the  woman  is  busy  with  typewriter  and  ledger  and  cor¬ 
respondence  and  the  affairs  of  industry,  selling  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
modities,  doing  things,  directing  things.  She  is  at  work  on  civic 
projects  and  municipal  improvements;  waging  campaigns,  fighting 
great  battles  for  progress  and  commerce  and  art  and  religion. 

“She  is  elbowing  man  out  of  his  own  sphere  in  nearly  every 
line  of  endeavor,  from  petticoats  to  politics.  And  if  you  say  pet¬ 
ticoats  and  politics  are  so  very  far  apart,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

“I  was  in  San  Francisco  and  saw  what  happened  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  women  ran  it.  They  controlled  no  groups  or  disci¬ 
plined  delegates.  They  threw  no  votes  to  any  candidate.  They  were 
only  the  power  that  moved  the  machinery.  The  frailer  sex,  the 
weaker  vessel,  directed  the  movements  of  the  fiord  and  master/ 
and  made  him  like  it.  Man  and  superman  were  there  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  superman  was  not  a  man  at  all,  but  a  woman.” 

This  may  have  been  putting  it  a  little  too  strongly,  but 
the  statement  is  far  from  being  without  foundation.  It  is  very 
strongly  supported  by  what  is  actually  going  on.  Many  cases 
in  the  divorce  courts  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  many  men 
are  surrendering  their  prerogatives  and  their  duties  and 
obligations  to  their  wives  and  are  idling  away  their  lives  and 
becoming  drones  and  dependents  upon  their  wives  or  daughters 
for  their  own  support.  It  is  a  humiliating  fact,  but  that  it  is  a 
fact  is  beyond  dispute.  And  the  women  are  thoughtlessly  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  unfortunate  condition.  Some  of  them  are 
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boastfully  claiming  everything.  Thus  one  of  their  leaders,  in 
a  public  address,  declares: 

“The  business  women  shall  lead  the  world  politically,  profes¬ 
sionally,  in  civic  and  social  reforms.” 

A  pretty  broad  and  comprehensive  claim  of  woman’s 
power  and  leadership  and  well  calculated,  if  believed,  to  in¬ 
duce  men  to  retire  from  all  active  endeavor  in  these  important 
public  affairs. 

Whether  this  woman  represents  the  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  women  as  a  class,  may  well  be  doubted.  She  was  good 
enough  to  follow  her  broad  statement  with  the  qualifying  re¬ 
mark,  “But  first  they  must  reform  themselves.  They  must 
leave  off  their  frivolities  of  dress,  their  silly  high  heels,  their 
lip  sticks  and  rouge  boxes,  their  absurdly  low  necks.”  Good 
advice  this,  whether  a  woman  assumes  to  be  a  politician, 
business  woman,  or  is  content  to  fill  the  higher  and  more  sacred 
place  of  wife  and  mother. 

In  the  matter  of  politics  there  is  serious  and  imminent 
danger  that  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  women  may  bring 
about  another  class  division  of  which  we  already  have  too 
many  for  the  country’s  good.  Questions  are.  going  to  arise, 
some  of  them  have  already  materialized,  in  which  women  as  a 
class  are  especially  interested,  and  sometimes,  as  against  or  in 
antagonism  to  the  men. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  this  is  presented  in  the  State 
of  California  by  the  attempt  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the 
community  property  law,  designed  to  benefit  the  women.  It 
is  opposed  by  men  and  presumably  by  a  few  business  women 
on  the  ground,  mainly,  that  it  will  work  serious  confusion  and 
complications  in  business,  especially  as  it  will  affect  the  laws 
of  devise  and  inheritance.  Unfortunately  it  has  arrayed  men 
and  women  against  each  other.  It  has  become  essentially  a 
class  conflict  which  is  very  unfortunate  from  every  point  of 
view. 

This  is  only  one,  instance  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
future.  And  this,  further,  will  almost  certainly  follow.  Poli¬ 
ticians,  candidates  for  offibe,  law  makers,  and  others  seeking 
votes  and  public  favor,  will  be  found  pandering  to  the  women, 
supporting  and  voting  measures  of  interest  to  them  whether 
worthy  or  unworthy,  to  secure  the  votes  of  women  as  a  class. 
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We  know  by  actual  and  painful  experience  that  this  will 
happen.  It  has  happened  in  respect  of  the  laboring  class  and 
the  farming  class,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
not  happen  respecting  the  women  class. 

Some  of  the  most  detrimental,  even  vicious,  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  and  by  state  legislatures,  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  individual  politicians,  political  parties  and  law  making 
bodies,  stultifying  themseves  to  gratify  and  secure  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  one  class  of  citizens  to  the  detriment  of  other 
classes  and  of  the  common  good.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  most  vicious  evils  now  threatening  the  country. 

The  new  women  voters  have  it  in  their  power,  if  they  use 
their  extended  privileges  patriotically  and  unselfishly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  greatly  reduce  this  evil,  so  far  as  it  concerns  them.  It 
should  be  the  desire  of  men  and  women  alike  to  avoid  class 
divisions  and  conflicts  between  themselves,  and  class  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  to  work  in  harmony  and  unselfish  cooperation  for 
all  that  is  best  for  their  common  country.  Some  of  them  will, 
but  alas !  human  nature  is  weak,  selfish  and  ambitious,  in  both 
men  and  women,  and  lamentable  divisions  will  occur. 
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Married  Without  Love 

WHILE  marriage  is  not  a  divine  but  merely  a  human 
institution,  real  pure  love  of  the  man  and  woman  who 
enter  into  the  married  state,  for  each  other,  is  the 
one  strong  bond  that  will  hold  them  together,  maintain  their 
common  respect  and  confidence,  restrain  them  from  infi¬ 
delity  or  neglect  of  each  other,  enable  them  to  overlook  and 
condone  their  mutual  errors,  make  their  lives  together  pure, 
upright,  peaceful  and  contented. 

As  a  rule,  when  love  ceases  in  one  or  both  of  them, 
peace  and  mutual  good  will  and  sympathy  fly  out  of  the 
window,  and  discord,  inharmony  and  hatred  come  in. 

There  are  cases  where  people  enter  into  marriage  know¬ 
ing  that  neither  of  them  is  in  love  with  the  other,  and  live 
a  happy  and  contented  married  life,  but  this  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  even  such  a  marriage  is  far  more  likely  to 
turn  out  well  than  where  the  parties  live  on  and  think  they 
love  each  other,  and  that  love,  whether  real  and  genuine  or 
not,  fades  and  dies  after  marriage.  This  is  especially  so 
where  the  love  is  destroyed  by  the  fault  of  one  of  them. 
Love  destroyed  by  the  neglect  or  mistreatment  of  a  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  is  almost  certain  to  turn  to  hate.  Better  far 
not  to  have  loved  at  all,  than  to  have  loved  and  lost  that 
sentiment  so  necessary  to  a  happy,  peaceful  and  successful 
married  life. 

So  many  marriages  are  founded  not  on  love,  which  is 
a  power  for  good  in  married  life,  but  upon  mere  animal  pas¬ 
sion  that  is  fleeting  and  soon  burns  out,  leaving  only  dead 
ashes. 

Unalloyed  love  may  enable  the  parties  to  withstand  all 
the  evils  that  I  have  mentioned  as  dangerous  to  and  as  so 
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often  destructive  of  happy  marriage,  to  live  above  them  and 
preserve  their  home  pure  and  their  life  together  above  re¬ 
proach.  Not  so  of  the  sex  passion  that  makes  so  many  un¬ 
happy  and  unfortunate  marriages  and  consequent  desolate 
and  abandoned  homes.  After  love  has  faded  away,  or  the 
passion  that  brought  the  parties  together  has  died  out,  many 
conscientious  parties  who  do  not  believe  in  divorce  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  together,  often  only  nominally  husband  and 
wife,  and  suffer  the  tortures  of  such  an  unnatural  and  miser¬ 
able  state  of  existence.  They  are  unhappy  martyrs,  some¬ 
times,  to  their  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  marriage  and  in 
their  duty  to  fulfill  their  marriage  vows ;  but,  generally,  they 
are  not  bound  by  any  such  beliefs  and  separate  and  seek  a 
divorce. 

We  are  coming,  a  little  later,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
very  important  question  of  what  should  be  done  by  and  for 
the  unhappy  people  who  have  reached  this  deplorable  state, 
and  especially  what  duty  the  state  owes  to  these  unfortunate 
people  and  to  society,  when  such  conditions  prevail.  Shall 
they  be  held  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  that  are  making  their 
lives  miserable,  or  be  released  from  them  by  court  decree. 

Even  when  supported  by  real  and  genuine  love  and  affec¬ 
tion,  married  life  has  many  trials  and  tribulations  that  taxes 
that  love  to  its  utmost,  and  without  it  the  marriage  so  often 
succumbs  to  the  burdens  and  trials  of  the  marriage  relation. 
The  monotony  and  constant  repetition,  day  after  day,  of  the 
same  things,  confinement  to  the  house,  the  cares  and  labors 
of  housekeeping  with  its  petty  annoyances,  the  drudgery 
that  is  a  part  of  her  labors,  day  in  and  day  out,  are  trying 
on  the  wife  and  tax  her  patience  and  her  endurance,  and  the 
husband,  tired  and  worn  with  the  strenuous  cares  and  labors 
of  his  business,  comes  home  to  find  his  wife,  like  himself, 
weary  and  dispirited.  This  brings  them  face  to  face  with 
the  grim  realities  of  married  life.  Some  can  meet  these  reali¬ 
ties  with  courage,  fortitude  and  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  will.  With  such  as  these  love  will  endure  and  the  home 
be  made  permanently  happy  and  contented. 

But  others  resent  such  a  condition,  pity  themselves  for 
their  cruel  lot,  hold  themselves  too  good  to  lead  such  a  life 
of  drudgery,  neglect  their  duty  and  seek  pleasure  away  from 
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home.  These  are  of  the  kind  that  make  marriage  a  failure 
and  the  marriage  relation  a  burden  and  a  misery  instead  of 
a  blessing  and  a  joy. 

So  it  may  be  well  said  that  the  married  state  is  just 
what  the  husband  and  wife  themselves  make  it.  They  may 
make  it  the  source  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  them  or  a 
source  of  misery  and  discontent.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
marriage  relation  to  bring  discord  or  sorrow  or  discontent. 
It  is  the  way  it  is  lived  that  counts  for  everything. 

Husbands  and  wives,  however  true  and  sincere  their 
love,  may  weary  of  each  other  if  too  much  alone  together. 
Occasional  separation,  for  a  time,  will  help  this  condition. 
Living  constantly  alone  becomes  monotonous  and  wearisome. 
They  have  nothing  new  or  interesting  to  think  or  talk  about. 
They  come  to  mope  and  long  for  other  company,  other  scenes, 
other  entertainment  and  amusement.  They  stagnate  and  be¬ 
come  uninteresting  drones.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  is 
just  what  they  are  longing  for,  to  go  elsewhere,  to  get  away 
from  each  other  at  times,  to  see  and  associate  with  other 
people.  From  these  outside  diversions  they  return  to  their 
home  with  renewed  interest  in  each  other,  with  a  better  and 
higher  appreciation  of  their  own  home,  and  its  associations. 
For  the  husband  and  wife  who  are  blessed  with  children 
these  outside  diversions  are  not  so  necessary.  The  children 
make  home  interesting.  They  are  of  themselves  a  constant 
diversion  and  a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  They 
are  a  bond  of  unity  between  the  parents  and  furnish  them 
an  ever  present  source  of  interest  with  something  new  to 
think  and  talk  about  every  day,  as  well  as  additional  cares 
and  other  home  duties  in  which  they  are  mutually  interested. 

Childless  couples  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.  They  are  de¬ 
nied  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  life.  They  are  the  marks 
for  family  troubles  and  temptations.  Some  may  live  happily 
through  a  long  married  life  without  children,  but  generally 
they  join  the  army  of  the  discontented,  and  they  who  delib¬ 
erately  avoid  having  children  suffer  the  additional  scourge 
of  a  guilty  conscience. 
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The  Mother-in-Law 

IT  may  seem  a  pity,  and  rather  unkind,  to  class  the  mother- 
in-law  as  an  evil  disturber  of  marital  happiness,  but  so 
she  is,  however  unpleasant  it  appears. 

There  are  many  mothers-in-law  who  are  loving  and  help¬ 
ful  to  their  children  and  those  with  whom  they  inter-marry 
and  who  make  the  burdens  and  cares  of  married  life  easier 
and  the  way  smoother  and  more  harmonious,  hut  there  are 
multitudes  of  them  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that, 
of  necessity,  upon  the  marriage  of  their  children  their  con¬ 
trol  over  them  must  cease  or  there  will  be  family  discord  and 
trouble. 

There  are  fathers-in-law  who  are  equally  stupid  and  will 
not  recognize  and  accept  this  obvious  and  well  established 
fact.  Being  blind  to  this  truth  they  intermeddle  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  affairs  of  their  children,  take  sides  in  marital 
differences  and  disputes,  and  make  themselves  generally  ob¬ 
noxious  instead  of  leaving  them  to  work  out  their  own  salva¬ 
tion  and  settle  their  own  differences  before  they  become 
serious. 

Judges  of  the  courts  have  long  since  learned  that  the 
mothers-in-law  are  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  divorces 
and  being  so  they  are  the  cause  of  much  of  the  prevailing 
discord  and  inharmony  in  families  that  do  not  reach  the 
divorce  courts  but  result  in  much  of  the  unhappiness  so 
prevalent  in  homes  where  husbands  and  wives  still  continue 
to  live  together. 

One  of  the  arbitrators  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  for  many  years  a  student  of 
the  social  conditions  in  that  city,  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  mothers-in-law  and  the  high  cost  of  living  are 
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responsible  for  more  wrecked  romances  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  two  are  linked  together  because 
young  married  people  are,  by  the  high  rents,  driven  to  live 
with  the  parents,  when,  she  asserts,  “discord  breaks  the  har¬ 
mony  of  their  new  happiness  almost  immediately,  and  these 
couples  are  coming  to  court  daily  in  increasing  numbers. 
These  newly-weds  own  nothing,  have  not  anything  to  tie  to, 
and  little  differences  soon  are  magnified  into  consequentials 
in  such  an  environment.  The  mothers-in-law  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  adjust  their  differences ;  they  come  to  court.  They 
place  every  obstacle  in  their  way.’' 

This  is  the  history  of  thousands  of  unhappy  marriages 
and  consequent  divorces  and  yet  parents  do  not  take  heed. 
They  go  on  meddling  and  interfering  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  their  married  children,  and  where  they  are  so  un¬ 
wise  as  to  take  them  into  their  own  homes,  the  temptation 
and  opportunity  to  wreck  the  homes  that  they  should  protect 
is  increased. 

With  some  this  officious  disposition  to  meddle  is  the 
result  of  sheer  ignorance ;  in  others  it  is  malicious ;  they  want 
to  break  up  the  marriage.  In  either  case  the  result  is  the 
same,  the  home  is  broken  up  and  a  divorce  follows. 

It  should  be  made  an  unalterable  rule  of  all  parents 
never  to  take  the  newly  married  children  into  their  homes 
to  live.  Sometimes  it  turns  out  happily,  but  it  is  too  dan¬ 
gerous,  the  risk  is  too  great.  If  their  help  is  needed  in  the 
struggles  of  newly  married  lives  it  should  be  furnished  in 
some  other  way  and  the  young  couple  allowed  to  live  their 
own  lives  and  settle  their  own  differences  unmolested,  un¬ 
influenced,  and  unafraid.  Any  attempt  by  others  to  control 
their  action,  or  the  taking  sides  in  any  dispute,  is  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  dangerous  intrusion  into  one  of  the  most  sacred 
and  most  delicate  of  all  human  relations. 
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Overcrowding  the  Cities  —  Foreign  Labor 

THE  census  of  1920  discloses  the  unfortunate  fact  that  in 
great  numbers  the  people  are  abandoning  the  farms  and 
giving  up  country  life  for  the  cities.  More  than  one-half 
of  our  population  now  is  in  the  cities.  We  have  gone  city-mad. 
The  gay  life,  the  excitement,  the  amusements  and  the  greater 
opportunities  for  making  money,  have  drawn  millions  of 
people  from  the  quiet,  wholesome  and  useful  country  life  to 
the  noisy,  pushing,  unwholesome,  nerve  racking  life  in  the 
already  overcrowded  cities.  Many  of  these  deluded  people 
are  living  idle,  useless,  dissolute  lives.  The  public  parks  and 
other  places  of  resort  and  amusement  places  of  every  kind  are 
overflowing  with  them. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  in 
its  three  largest  cities,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent 
in  sixtv-eight  largest  cities,  while  in  an  agricultural  state  like 
Kansas,  over  half  of  the  farm  lands  are  farmed  by  tenants. 
The  rural  population  has  scarcely  increased  at  all  in  the  last 
ten  years,  while  the  cities  have  grown  immensely. 

In  1910  there  were  100  country  residents  where  there  are 
now  103,  an  almost  imperceptible  gain.  We  learn  from  the 
census  report  that : 

“Of  the  105,683,108  persons  enumerated  in  the  fourteenth 
census,  preliminary  tabulations  show  that  54,816,209,  or  51.9  per 
cent.,  are  living  in  incorporated  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more, 
and  50,866,899,  or  48.1  per  cent.,  in  rural  territory. 

“The  increase  since  1910  in  the  population  as  a  whole  was  14.9 
per  cent.,  but  during  the  decade  there  has  been  an  increase  in  that 
portion  of  the  population  living  in  urban  territory  of  12,192,826, 
or  28.6  per  cent.,  and  in  that  portion  living  in  ruT’al  territory  of 
1,518,016,  or  only  3.1  per  cent.,  and  if  the  comparison  is  extended  to 
cover  the  two  classes  of  rural  territory,  it  appears  that  that  portion 
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living  in  incorporated  places  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  show  an 
increase  of  1,745,371,  or  21.5  per  cent.,  whereas  that  portion  living 
in  purely  country  districts  shows  an  actual  decrease  of  227,355,  or 
six-tenths  of  1  per  cent.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  urban  population  is  about 
4,000,000  more  than  the  rural,  while  in  1910  the  rural  was 
about  7,000,000  more  than  the  urban  population,  and  that  the 
whole  urban  population  is  increasing  more  than  seven  times 
as  fast  as  the  rural.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  large 
increase  of  population  of  the  cities  has  come  largely  from  the 
country  and  that  the  larger  cities  have  grown,  in  population, 
at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  ones  as  well  as  the  farms.  Of 
this  it  is  said : 

“The  larger  cities  have  recruited  from  the  smaller  ones,  as  well 
as  from  the  farms,  while,  in  each  descending  rank,  the  cities  and 
towns  have  taken  from  those  next  below  them  as  well  as  from  the 
countryside.  Thus  the  process  of  integration.  It  is  emphasized  by 
comparisons  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  census,  for  these  show 
a  nearly  even  rate  of  growth  for  the  three  classes  of  urban  com¬ 
munities.  The  villages  are  drying  up,  the  smaller  towns  are  but 
barely  maintaining  their  size,  while  the  cities  are  expanding,  and 
somewhat  in  the  ratio  of  their  sizes.” 

“What  the  census  reports  prove  is  that  a  problem  heretofore 
mainly  sectional  has  taken  on  a  national  aspect  and  bearing.  The 
United  States  is  becoming  overindustrialized.  It  has  drawn  dis¬ 
proportionately  upon  the  land  in  the  excessive  expansion  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  Its  mills  and  factories  are  robbing  the  farms 
and  bringing  nearer  the  prospect  of  a  precarious  food  supply.” 

“The  industrialization  of  this  country  is  approaching  that 
dangerous  stage  where  the  task  of  provisioning  the  people  suggests 
forcible  expansion  beyond  political  boundaries  and  tariff  walls  into 
new  fields  of  raw  products.  Whether  we  indeed  drift  into  that  dark 
necessity  depends  chiefly  on  our  own  social  intelligence  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  statesmanship.  The  pull  toward  the  city,  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  industrialization  of  the  people  that  creates  a  volume 
of  consumption  out  of  balance  with  the  production  of  raw  materials, 
results  in  an  intricate  and  delicate  economic  fabric  and  in  a  seriously 
strained  national  mechanism  with  increased  centralization  of 
government. 

“The  drift  to  the  cities  is  not  because  the  country  is  crowded. 
It  is  due  to  an  unintelligent  rural  policy.  The  evil  is  largely  in  the 
instability  and  the  meagerness  of  farm-profits.” 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  rural  population  has  not  actually 
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decreased,  but  has  practically  held  its  own.  The  incoming 
population  has  just  about  offset  the  losses  resulting  from  the 
abandonment  of  country  for  city  life,  and  the  consequent 
substitution  of  the  substantial  and  permanent  land  owning 
class  for  the  uncertain,  less  desirable  and  shifting  tenant  popu¬ 
lation  and  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  land  and  the  farming 
interests  generally. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  preference  of  city  over 
country  life  shows  a  downward  tendency  that  is  harmful  to 
the  public  interests  and  is  having  a  serious  effect  on  the  morals 
of  the  country  and  the  standards  of  society. 

Our  country  is  not  alone  in  this  tendency  towards  a 
lower  standard  of  citizenship  and  morality.  It  is  a  condition 
that  is  affecting  the  w'hole  civilized  world. 

Of  course  not  all  of  the  increased  population  of  the  cities 
has  come  from  the  rural  sections  of  our  own  country.  Much 
of  it  is  the  result  of  immigration  from  foreign  nations.  The 
general  effects  of  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  a  later 
chapter. 

As  to  the  causes  for  this  shifting  of  population  from  coun¬ 
try  to  city  there  are  many  opinions  and  of  course  there  are 
different  causes  operating  to  the  same  end.  It  is  considered 
by  many  that  the  war  is  the  largest  probable  factor  in  the 
problem  and  this  belief  is  not  without  foundation  and  reason ; 
but  the  trend  toward  life  in  the  city  had  undoubtedly  set  in 
before  the  war.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  increased  and 
accelerated  by  the  war  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  are 
other  palpable  and  easily  understood  causes  that  have  in¬ 
spired  and  increased  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  rural 
dwellers  to  find  and  lead  a  different  life. 

Rural  life  is,  in  general,  not  attractive.  This  is  especially 
so  as  it  affects  the  farm  laborer.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with 
agricultural  progress.  Under  the  best  possible  conditions 
there  are  serious  drawbacks  to  farm  labor  which  tend  to  drive 
good  men  away  from  such  employment.  There  is  difficulty 
in  providing  work  throughout  the  year.  It  is  impossible  to 
pay  as  high  wages  as  are  now  paid  artisans  in  the  cities,  and 
the  farm  laborer  is  socially  ostracised,  or,  at  best,  is  forced  to 
occupy  a  position  of  social  inferiority  compared  to  city 
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workers.  The  farm  hand  is  no  longer  received  and  treated  as 
a  member  of  the  family  but  is  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  barn 
or  in  some  outhouse  and  is  treated  little  better  than  a  slave  and 
with  no  greater  consideration. 

While  these  conditions  continue  to  exist  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  best  farm  laborers  will  leave  the  farm  for  the  city. 
As  conditions  are  now  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  farm 
laborer  to  marry,  have  a  comfortable  home  for  his  family,  and 
bring  up  his  children  as  self-respecting  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

This  condition  and  its  inevitable  effects  are  very  clearly 
and  succinctly  stated,  after  a  full  investigation,  by  the  State 
Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  of  California: 

“The  condition  of  the  farm  laborer,  as  disclosed  by  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission,  is  a 
menace  to  our  industrial  future  and  a  sorry  commentary  on  our 
claim  of  economic  equality.  It  shows  that  our  farm  labor  is  made  up 
of  a  welter  of  nationalities.  The  list  includes  Albanians,  East 
Indians,  Filipinos,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Slavonians,  Russians,  Mexi¬ 
cans,  Maltese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Portugese,  Armenians,  Italians, 
a  few  Scotchmen  and  Germans,  and  here  and  there  an  American. 
Of  these  60  per  cent  are  migratory  and  40  per  cent  are  local,  with 
jobs  averaging  from  10  to  15  days  in  length.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  from  10  to  16.  Too  often  they  are  poorly  housed.  Sometimes 
they  are  not  housed  at  all;  instead  they  may  lodge  in  the  mesquite 
bush  or  the  haystack.  There  is  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
American  and  other  white  farm  laborers.  The  percentage  of  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Hindus  is  becoming  larger. 

“The  degeneration  of  white  laborers  under  these  conditions  is 
inevitable.  Many  of  them  become  hoboes.  They  lose  all  ambition 
and  all  regard  for  the  interests  of  their  employers.  The  sections  of 
cities  where  this  kind  of  labor  congregate  are  injuriously  affected. 
As  a  class  they  are  discontented.  With  their  continuous  tendency 
towards  disturbance  they  are  a  menace  to  political  and  social  peace. 

“The  rememdy  for  this  is  to  make  conditions  which  will  attract 
dependable  people,  especially  Americans.  We  can  not  go  on  creat¬ 
ing  bad  conditions  of  life  and  seeking  people  who  are  indifferent  to 
those  conditions  without  destrojdng  our  rural  civilization.” 

These  unfortunate  conditions  have  been  relieved,  par¬ 
tially,  at  least,  in  some  countries,  notably  in  Ireland,  Denmark, 
Germany  and  Australia,  by  enabling  the  laborer  to  own  his 
own  home  with  a  small  tract  of  land  for  the  use  and  cultivation 
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by  himself  or  by  his  wife  and  children  while  he  works  else¬ 
where. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  any  effort  to  better  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  farm  workers,  in  this  country,  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  laborers  on  the  farms  are  foreigners,  many  of  them  such 
that  they  can  not  be  taken  into  the  farm  owner’s  family  on 
terms  of  social  equality.  Most  of  these  foreign  workers  on 
the  farm  have  no  families,  but  are  single  men,  often  ignorant 
and  sometimes  vicious  and  criminal  and  a  class,  in  general, 
with  which  respectable  Americans  can  not  amalgamate  or 
associate  on  terms  of  equality. 

It  has  come  about  inevitably  that  American  laborers  will 
not  work  and  associate  with  such  as  these  and  are  practically 
driven  away  to  join  the  multitudes  in  the  cities. 

The  subject  of  immigration  and  its  general  effects  will 
be  considered  more  in  detail  further  along,  but  there  are  some 
phases  of  it,  affecting  directly  the  present  question  that  may 
best  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

One  of  the  outstanding  and  deplorable  facts  is  that  in  the 
last  few  years  the  character  and  quality  of  our  immigrants 
have  changed  for  the  worse  and  this  condition  is  filling  our 
country  with  undesirable  people  that  it  is  most  difficult  to 
assimilate  and  make  over  into  good,  reliable  and  loyal  citizens. 
Since  the  year  1860  we  have  admitted  into  this  country  about 
23,000,000  immigrants.  It  is  an  equally  startling  fact  that  in 
the  twelve  years  before  the  war  we  had  admitted  about 
9,000,000,  and  when  in  1907  we  received  the  largest  in  any  one 
year  in  our  history,  1,285,000,  the  country  was  aroused  and 
Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  whole  subject  of  immigration. 

The  Commission  was  appointed,  made  a  full  and  thorough 
investigation,  and  rendered  an  exhaustive  and  illuminating 
report  of  conditions  that  should  have  been  a  warning  to  the 
country  and  should  have  put  an  end  to,  or  greatly  modified, 
our  over-liberal  policy  of  admitting  foreigners  into  this 
country.  It  fully  disclosed,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that 
the  class  of  people  coming  in  in  such  large  numbers  had 
deteriorated,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  undesirable 
from  every  point  of  view. 
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In  later  years  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  standing  of  immigrants  to  this  country.  The  immi¬ 
gration  of  1860  to  1882  came  mostly  from  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia  and  Belgium. 
These  immigrants  went  almost  wholly  to  the  great  Central 
West  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
homestead  act  which  was  adopted  during  the  Civil  War. 
During  the  period  between  1860  and  1910  the  number  of  farms 
in  the  country  increased  from  2,500,000  to  6,000,000  and  the 
agricultural  area  thus  opened  up  is  as  great  as  the  whole  area 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands  as  they 
existed  before  the  late  war.  Of  the  immigrants  admitted 
during  the  period  mentioned  75%  came  from  the  countries 
named  and  proceeded  to  the  farming  sections  of  this  country. 

Between  1850  and  1860,  52%  of  the  immigration  went  to 
the  Central  West,  from  1860  to  1870,  55%%?  and  from  1870 
to  1880,  56%  went  to  that  section,  and  only  27%  went  to  the 
Atlantic  States.  During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  the 
type  of  immigration  changed ;  only  46  3/10%  went  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West,  while  43  1/10  went  to  the  Atlantic  States.  From  1890 
to  1900  the  change  was  still  more  marked.  Only  12.3%  went 
to  the  Central  States,  while  80.8%  went  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
This  change  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  different  character  of 
the  immigrants  that  were  coming  to  us  and  partially  from  the 
increase  in  our  manufacturing  and  industrial  growth.  In 
1860  the  value  of  our  manufactured  products,  annually,  was 
only  $2,000,000.  In  1910  their  value  had  increased  to 
$20,000,000,000  annually.  At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
late  European  war  the  products  of  our  mills  were  greater  in 
value  than  the  combined  manufactured  products  of  England, 
Germany  and  France. 

This  increase  in  manufacture  called  loudly  for  foreign 
labor  and  brought  us  millions  of  the  laboring  classes  of  other 
nations,  and  diverted  them,  on  their  coming,  from  the  farms 
of  the  west  to  the  manufactories  of  the  east,  and  helped  very 
materially  to  reduce  the  standard  of  labor  and  of  society  and 
to  crowd  the  industrial  cities  with  undesirable  citizens  who 
have  become  a  grave  menace  and  peril  not  only  to  such  cities 
but  to  the  whole  country.  It  might  have  been  reasonably 
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expected  that  the  coming  into  the  workshops  of  this  large 
number  of  objectionable  foreigners  would  have  sent  the 
American  workman  to  the  farms,  but  it  did  not  in  any 
great  degree  have  that  desirable  effect. 

During  the  period  of  fifteen  years — 1899  to  1913  —  we 
admitted  nearly  8,000,000  immigrants  of  the  following  races, 
named  in  order  according  to  their  relative  importance  in 
the  numbers  admitted :  South  Italians,  Hebrews,  Polish,  North 
Italians,  Slovaks,  Croatians,  Slovenians,  Hungarians,  Greeks, 
Lithuanians  and  Ruthenians.  Out  of  that  entire  number  66% 
were  Italians,  Hebrews  and  Polish,  and  73%  of  the  whole  were 
males.  They  did  not  come  here  to  make  homes,  as  did  the  immi¬ 
grants  of  earlier  times  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe. 

One  of  the  degenerating  tendencies  is  the  admission  into 
this  country  of  millions  of  ignorant,  criminal  and  otherwise  un¬ 
desirable  subjects  of  foreign  nations.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  these  foreigners,  many  of  whom  do  not  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage,  have  become  a  dangerous  and  dominating  force.  They 
are  admitted  to  citizenship  with  an  alarming  indifference  to 
consequences,  and  their  votes  are  coveted  by  politicians  and 
candidates  for  office.  They  know  and  care  but  little  about  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country.  Under  the  guidance  and 
influence  of  designing  labor  organization  leaders  they  become 
the  backbone  of  labor  strikes  and  are  the  first  to  resort  to  force 
and  violence  to  make  strikes  successful.  Thus  they  become  the 
instrument  and  the  victims  of  dangerous  labor  agitators.  They 
have  already  come  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  them  a  potent 
force  in  politics  and  are  courted  accordingly.  This  has  gone 
further  than  any  other  consideration  to  prevent  the  enactment 
of  such  immigration  laws  as  will  effectively  exclude  them  from 
entry  into  this  country.  Lawmakers  are  afraid  of  the  natural¬ 
ized  labor  vote. 

This  foreign  element  that  has  come  into  the  country  in 
swarms  has  become  a  dangerous  and  degenerating  force  and 
has  reduced  the  standard  of  citizenship  and  undermined  that 
respect  for  law  and  order  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  Violence  and  law¬ 
lessness  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  redress  of  wrongs,  or  of 
alleged  denial  of  rights,  leads  inevitably  to  more  arbitrary 
laws  and  centralization  of  government  in  the  interest  of  one 
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class  as  against  another.  A  resort  to  force  by  the  lower  and 
more  ignorant  of  onr  citizenry  is  an  incentive  to  the  building 
up  of  an  aristocracy,  an  arbitrary  form  of  government,  and 
ultimately  a  despotism.  This  is  a  feature  of  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  that  calls  for  most  careful  and  patriotic  consideration 
and  for  a  speedy  remedy.  And  I  maintain  that  the  only 
effective  remedy  is  the  entire  exclusion  of  such  immigrants,  I 
might  say  all  immigrants  of  the  laboring  class,  at  least  until 
we  have  assimilated  and  elevated  to  respectable  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  the  enormous  number  that  has  already  been 
admitted.  The  duty  is  imperative  and  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  or  delayed. 

This  tendency  toward  degeneracy  is  not  alone  the  fault  of 
the  immigrants.  Native-born  Americans,  instead  of  raising 
the  foreign  element  to  what  should  be  the  American  standard 
of  living,  too  often  allow  the  whole  community  of  which  the 
immigrant  has  become  a  considerable  part  to  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  lower  foreign  standard.  They  do  not  assimilate,  but 
isolate  the  foreign  element  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
thus  building  up  foreign  cities  within  what  should  be  wholly 
American  cities  governed  by  American  standards  of  living. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  foreign  sections  are  as 
a  rule  inadequately  supplied  with  facilities  for  healthful  and 
sanitary  living,  such  as  a  sufficient  water  supply,  facilities 
for  collection  of  garbage,  sanitary  houses,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  right  standards  of  living,  we  can  not  ascribe  all 
of  the  deplorable  conditions  that  exist  to  the  immigrant  class. 
They  are  too  often  made  the  victims  of  the  greed  and  avarice 
of  the  landowners,  and  the  indifference  and  false  economy  of 
municipal  bodies,  from  which  the  whole  community  suffers. 
Instead  of  elevating  the  immigrant  to  the  American  standard 
of  living,  we  accept  his  own  and  leave  him  to  believe  that  it  is 
our  standard.  Thus  we  make  conditions  worse,  instead  of 
better,  for  all  parties  concerned. 

It  is  the  American  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  immigrant 
who  needs  to  be.  regenerated  and  his  standard  of  living  ele¬ 
vated.  We  are  being  assimilated,  instead  of  assimilating  our 
foreign  residents. 

Of  this  enormous  mass  of  foreigners,  most  of  them  un¬ 
desirable,  the  greater  part  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
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large  cities  and  helped  materially  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  poor,  ignorant,  dependent  and  criminal  classes  that  are 
giving  us  so  much  concern.  A  few,  hut  a  very  few,  of  them 
find  their  way  to  the  farms  where  they  are  more  useful  and 
less  dangerous. 

We  do  not  know  yet  what  effect  the  war  is  going  to  have 
on  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  immigration  to  this  country. 
The  stream  of  foreigners  coming  in  was  almost  closed  during 
the  war,  but  the  rush  has  again  come  upon  us  and  is  presenting 
one  of  our  greatest  and  most  difficult  problems. 

This  country  does  not  need  additional  population  drawn 
from  foreign  countries.  We  need  more  than  anything  else  to 
encourage  our  own  people  who  have  ceased  to  work  because 
of  the  competition  of  foreign  labor,  to  return  to  industrial 
employment,  especially  to  farm  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
put  an  end  to  foreign  competition  by  excluding  the  laboring 
classes  of  other  countries.  Their  coming  has  demoralized  and 
degraded  labor  until  many  Americans,  former  laborers,  have 
come  to  feel  that  common  labor  is  no  longer  respectable.  As  a 
natural  consequence  they  have  abandoned  the  farm  and  the 
shop  and  many  of  them  have  become  idlers,  hoboes,  mendi¬ 
cants  and  criminals  in  the  large  cities.  They  insist  that  they 
can  not  work  with  these  foreign  laborers,  accept  their  cheaper 
wages,  and  live  as  they  live  and  maintain  their  respectability. 
They  think  it  more  respectable  to  find  other  precarious  but 
more  genteel  employment  and  enjoy  city  life,  or  not  to  work  at 
all. 

You  will  say  this  is  false  pride  and  very  illogical,  and  so 
it  is,  but  that  this  condition  exists  and  is  working  immense 
harm  is  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  is  a  serious  condi¬ 
tion,  largely  psychological,  that  must  be  corrected  or  it  will 
certainly  give  us  great  trouble  if  not  bring  disaster,  in  the 
years  to  come. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  recon¬ 
struction  period  to  remove  the  contaminating  and  degrading 
influence  of  cheap  foreign  labor  with  all  its  evil  effects,  and 
make  labor  with  the  hands  just  as  respectable  and  as  honorable 
as  labor  with  the  brain.  No  difference  between  the  two  should 
be  recognized  or  entertained.  In  fact  there  is  no  difference 
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in  this  respect  between  the  two  kinds  of  labor.  The  only  dis¬ 
tinction  appearing  between  them  is  the  result  of  false  thinking 
about  them.  The  workman  in  his  overalls  is  entitled  to  be  held 
in  as  high  respect  and  esteem  as  the  merchant  or  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  the  banker  in  his  broadcloth.  He  is  always,  if  he 
is  honest  and  deserving,  entitled  to  greater  credit  and  respect 
than  the  man  who  can  count  his  millions. 

We  must  make  the  life  of  the  working  man  appear  more 
respectable  by  improving  his  home  life  and  the  conditions 
under  which  he  works.  This  means  the  building  of  more  and 
better  homes  for  the  working  class,  better  sanitation,  better 
school  facilities,  better  environments,  and  better  associations. 
A  man  can  not  maintain  his  self-respect  or  the  respect  of 
others  so  long  as  he  is  forced  to  live  in  a  hovel  or  in  an  over- 
croweded  unsanitary  tenement  house,  and  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  forced  to  go  ragged  and  hungry. 

Many  foreigners  who  have  lived  lives  of  poverty  and  de¬ 
gradation  at  home  come  here  and  take  up  the  same  mode  of 
living.  They  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  right  way  of  living. 
They  have  no  ambition  to  improve  their  condition  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  If  they  can  earn  enough  to  live  on  in  this  sordid  de¬ 
grading  way  they  are  content.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  help  one 
to  better  conditions  who  wants  no  help  but  is  content  to  live  as 
he  is,  resents  any  interference  with  his  manner  of  living,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  a  life  condition  worse  than  that  of  reasonably 
well-kept  animals. 

Such  people  should  never  be  admitted  to  this  country. 
They  are  unfit  to  become  American  citizens  or  to  have  a  resi¬ 
dence  here.  They  should  have  been  rigidly  excluded,  but 
having  been  admitted  the  duty  of  assimilating  and  reclaiming 
them  rests  heavily  upon  us,  not  only  as  a  humanitarian,  Chris¬ 
tian  obligation,  but  as  a  duty  to  our  country. 

The  average  American  citizen,  content  with  his  own  good 
fortune,  looks  very  lightly  upon  this  very  important  duty.  He 
is  quite  content  to  allow  the  foreign  immigrant  to  go  his  own 
way  and  live  as  he  pleases,  with  no  thought  of  the  contami¬ 
nating  effect  of  his  life  on  other  people  and  upon  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  places  where  such  people  live  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  living  are  breeders  of  immorality,  degradation  and 
crime.  Out  of  these  conditions  come  our  soviets,  anarchists, 
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communists,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds  and  classes.  They  are 
a  serious  menace  to  civilization  and  righteous  government. 

The  contention  of  organized  labor  in  this  country  has 
been  that  the  entry  of  cheap  labor  has  been  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  workingman.  Doubtless  it  has 
in  many  ways,  but  principally  by  degrading  labor  and  de¬ 
stroying,  in  a  great  measure,  its  independence  and  by  reduc¬ 
ing  to  a  lower  standard  the  manner  of  living  of  the  laboring 
classes.  It  is  with  this  latter  effect  of  importing  foreign 
labor  into  this  country,  and  not  the  mere  matter  of  wages, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  reduction  of  wages  has  affected  the 
living  and  social  conditions  of  the  wage-earners,  that  we  are 
now  dealing. 

The  working  man  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  cheap 
labor  or  low  wages  since  the  war.  Never  were  wages  so 
high  as  they  are  at  this  writing,  as  a  result  of  the  war.  But 
this  condition  is  abnormal,  wages  must  soon  be  reduced,  and 
then  the  old  controversy  over  foreign  cheap  labor  will  be 
renewed. 

The  seriousness  of  the  coming  of  this  constant  stream 
of  foreign  laborers  into  the  United  States  may  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated  when  we  consider  that,  according 
to  official  statistics,  more  than  half  the  labor  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  industries,  is  of  foreign  or  negro  birth,  the  per¬ 
centage  being  58  foreign  and  42  native,  and  of  this  42%,  one- 
fifth,  is  negro  labor,  so  that  of  all  American  labor  only  a  very 
little  over  one-third  is  native  white.  It  may  be  that,  looking  at 
it  from  a  purely  economic  and  industrial  point  of  view,  this 
large  proportion  of  foreign  labor  is  necessary;  but  if  it  is,  its 
deleterious  effects  on  the  social  conditions  of  the  country 
should  be  vigorously  and  effectively  guarded  against. 

What  I  have  said  shows  something  of  the  vast  number 
of  foreigners  that  have  been  immigrating  to  this  country. 
Of  course  many  of  them  were  good  people  who  have  made 
the  best  of  American  citizens  and  have  done  their  part  in 
building  up  this  great  country  and  making  it  strong  and 
prosperous.  But,  with  these  that  we  were  fortunate  and 
glad  to  receive,  came  great  numbers  of  unskilled  laborers — 
ignorant,  and  in  many  ways  unreliable.  Their  coming  has 
placed  a  great  burden  on  the  native  population;  the  duty 
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of  caring  for  and  directing  this  mass  of  unreliable  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  subjects  of  other  countries.  This  duty  has  not  been 
well  performed.  These  poor  people,  many  of  them  material 
out  of  which  good  citizens  might  have  been  made,  have  been 
exploited  and  used  for  selfish  purposes,  poorly  housed,  poorly 
paid,  and  their  welfare  generally  neglected. 

The  evil  result  of  this  course  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  immigrants,  the  immediate  sufferers  from  the  greed  and 
avarice  that  kept  them  in  subjection  and  perpetuated  the 
sordid  conditions  here  from  which  they  had  hoped  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  escape  by  coming  to  a  country  of  boasted  freedom 
and  equality.  Its  evil  influences  extended  to  all  working 
people,  and,  indirectly,  to  the  whole  citizenship  of  the  country. 
The  wages  of  the  poor  foreigners,  too  meager  to  afford  them  a 
decent  and  comfortable  living,  were  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
standard  of  wages  for  all  working  men  and  women.  The 
native  wage-earner  had  to  accept  this  standard  of  wages 
and  come  down  to  the  mode  of  living  that  it  enforced,  or 
give  way  entirely  to  his  foreign  competitor.  The  latter 
course  was  usually  taken  and  in  time  the  greater  portion  of 
unskilled  labor  fell  into  the  hands  of  foreign-born  wage- 
earners. 

Most  of  the  lower  class  of  laborers  find  their  habitat 
in  the  densely  populated  portions  of  the  large  cities  where 
want,  immorality  and  crime  have  full  sway.  They  may, 
although  poorly  paid,  keep  themselves  from  want ;  but  they 
are  often  steeped  in  immorality  and  crime.  To  such  as  these 
environment  and  association  mean  much.  They  breathe  the 
pestilential  air  of  the  slums  and  of  the  overcrowded  shacks 
and  tenement  houses  that  abound  in  such  places.  They  are 
not  dependent  on  charity,  because  they  work  by  day,  or  may¬ 
be  by  night,  and  are  able  to  make  their  own  way,  such  as  it  is. 

Here,  with  these  people,  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
sanitary  and  humanitarian  work.  They  need  most  of  all  to 
be  taught  how  to  live,  and  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  live  rightly.  Here  is  where  proper  sanitary  housing  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Such  so-called  “homes  and 
dwelling-houses”  as  they  inhabit  should  not  be  allowed  to 
.  exist.  They  should,  as  a  sanitary  and  police  regulation,  be 
razed  to  the  ground  and  other  and  sanitary  dwellings  sup- 
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plied  for  the  use  of  their  inmates,  to  be  governed  by  strict 
regulations  that  will  keep  them  clean  and  decent. 

If  this  class  of  people  were  paid  fair  wages,  living 
wages ;  were  furnished  with  healthful  and  comfortable  places 
in  which  to  work,  and  were  provided  with  sanitary  places 
in  which  to  live  when  the  day’s  work  is  over,  it  would 
regenerate  thousands  of  them,  amply  repay  the  employers 
who  do  their  part  in  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  and 
advance  the  public  interests  immeasurably.  They  should  by 
no  means  be  made  the  subjects  of  charity.  They  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  what  they  get  and  be  made  independent  and 
unafraid.  The  world  owes  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
living  and  the  right  to  live  respectably;  and  in  turn  it  is  . 
incumbent  on  them  to  make  good  citizens  of  themselves  and 
their  children  for  the  justice  and  protection  that  is  meted  out  . 
to  them. 

The  conditions  under  which  many  of  these  people  live 
would  almost  move  a  heart  of  stone.  It  should  move  the 
heart  of  the  whole  American  people.  It  should  impel  drastic 
action  by  official  bodies  in  every  city  and  community  where  the 
same,  or  similar  conditions  prevail.  The  danger  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  inmates  of  these  places.  Diseases  are  generated 
there  and  sent  out  broadcast  to  more  favored  spots.  Such 
pestholes  plant  seeds  of  disease  and  crime  that  may  affect, 
and  often  destroy,  the  lives  and  contaminate  the  morals  of 
thousands  whose  homes  are  elsewhere,  and  who  in  time  gravi¬ 
tate  to  these  places  where  vice  and  crime  abound. 

There  is  but  one  immediate  and  effective  remedy  for  this 
frightful  condition.  These  places  of  iniquity  must  be  completely 
destroyed,  and  be  replaced  by  sanitary  and  respect-inspiring 
conditions.  The  sunlight  of  civilized  and  healthful  living  must 
be  let  into  these  dark  places.  There  must  follow  a  systematic 
course  of  education  of  the  people,  especially  the  mothers  and 
the  children,  as  to  the  importance  to  them  of  sanitation  and 
right  living.  It  is  a  great  undertaking,  but  these  obstacles 
to  better  living  are  not  insurmountable.  Much  is  being  done 
now  by  a  few  deserving  and  courageous  souls  to  remove 
them.  These  conditions  that  prevail  in  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  in  every  city  in  the  country,  can  not  be  corrected  by 
the  ordinary  processes  and  machinery  of  government  and 
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through  the  agencies  usually  provided  for  suppressing  vice, 
preventing  disease,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  must, 
to  be  successful  and  permanent,  be  taken  up  specially  and 
with  a  view  of  exterminating  these  places  where  disease  and 
vice  and  poverty  generate  and  not  merely  to  try  to  offset 
their  effects  and  afford  temporary  relief  to  their  victims. 
That  has  been  the  weakness  and  the  vice  of  the  usual  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  vital  question. 

No  effort  to  make  clean  and  wholesome  the  brokendown, 
decayed  and  filthy  places  in  which  the  slum-dwellers  now 
live  will  suffice.  They  must  be  completely  destroyed;  other 
buildings  must  be  supplied.  Any  other  course  of  dealing 
with  this  vital  problem  is  only  palliative  and  temporary  in 
character.  It  will  merely  nurse  the  evil  and,  to  some  extent, 
lessen  the  needs,  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  victims  of 
this  kind  of  living ;  but  the  evil  in  all  its  hideousness  will 
remain  to  be  dealt  with  inefficiently  again  and  again.  For 
the  credit  of  our  country  and  the  good  of  humanity  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  individuals  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  an  end  should  be  brought  to  this  great  evil,  and  that 
without  delay. 

It  is  not  alone  the  lack  of  suitable  buildings  in  which 
to  live  that  makes  the  problem  we  are  now  considering. 
The  number  of  people  that  are  housed  in  them  enters  largely 
into  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  The  congestion,  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  houses  and  rooms,  adds  to  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  their  inhabitants  and  increases  the  danger  of 
disease.  In  the  congested  portions  of  the  larger  cities  this 
has  always  presented  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  all 
in  the  matter  of  housing  the  poor  and  the  ill-paid  wage- 
earners.  The  tenement-houses,  the  pest  of  the  cities,  are 
crowded  with  men,  women  and  children,  many  of  them  occu¬ 
pying  the  same  room  used  as  living-room,  bedroom,  and 
kitchen,  sleeping  on  the  floor — often  without  undressing  and 
without  beds  or  bed-clothing.  There  are  not  a  few  of  these 
children  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  sleep  on  a  bed 
or  be  warmed  by  the  bed-clothing  that  contributes  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  more  fortunate. 

This  is  a  time  for  reconstruction,  rebuilding,  regenera¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  with  the  termination  of 
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the  war  we  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  society,  in  religion, 
in  politics,  in  government;  an  era  of  loftier  aspirations,  of 
purer  lives,  of  greater  achievements,  a  higher  degree  of 
morality,  of  love  of  country,  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  and  of  our  obligations  to  humanity. 
This  hope  of  better  things  as  a  result  of  the  war  has,  so  far, 
not  been  realized.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  about  as  it  was 
before.  We  seem,  as  a  people,  to  be  just  as  selfish,  just  as 
greedy  and  unsympathetic,  just  as  indifferent  to  the  needs 
of  others  and  the  calls  of  humanity  as  we  were  before  the 
war.  But  there  may  soon  be  an  awakening.  The  trials,  the 
sorrows  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  terrible  conflict  should 
chasten  our  hearts  and  make  us  a  better  people,  a  greater, 
more  worthy,  more  upright  nation. 

If  we  have,  or  shall  enter  upon  this  new  era  of  better 
and  higher  things,  and  come  to  a  realization  of  our  whole 
duty  to  our  government  and  to  humanity,  the  condition  of 
the  wage-earners  and  others,  and  especially  the  immigrants 
that  have  come  to  us,  opens  up  a  vast  field  for  efficient  con¬ 
structive  effort  for  the  redemption  of  the  country  and  better¬ 
ment  of  society  second  to  none  in  its  importance  and  its 
far-reaching  and  beneficial  effects.  It  is  a  field  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  or  neglected. 

So  urgent  has  become  the  need  of  diverting  immigrants 
from  the  cities  and  sending  them  to  agricultural  sections  that 
a  Bureau  of  Immigrant  Distribution  has  been  established  at 
Ellis  Island,  where  most  of  the  immigrants  are  received,  to 
aid  in  preventing  undesirable  segregation  in  cities,  and  to 
meet  the  demand  for  desirable  immigrants  in  the  farming 
and  mining  districts  throughout  the  country.  The  inflow  of 
immigrants  has  so  increased  since  the  close  of  the  war  that 
some  of  the  large  industrial  cities  are  urging  the  Commission 
to  divert  them  elsewhere  as  far  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  agricultural  sections  that; 
are  protesting  against  sending  more  of  them  there. 

The  rush  of  immigrants  since  the  close  of  the  war  has: 
become  so  great  that  it  has  been  characterized  as  “frenzied 
immigration.”  We  are  assured  by  some  investigators  that 
the  quality  of  those  coming  in  is  superior  to  those  we  were 
receiving  before  the  war,  which  is  some  comfort. 
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The  Literary  Digest  of  November  6,  1920,  thus  sum¬ 
marizes  the  present  situation: 

Official  records  show  that  430,000  immigrants  arrived  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920.  From  the  total  arrivals  at  New 
York  alone  —  318,000  in  the  last  six  months  beginning  in  April  — 
it  is  estimated  that  arrivals  at  all  ports  in  half  a  year  were  611,000. 
The  character  and  distribution  of  the  430,000  are  described  in  an 
important  series  of  articles  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  We  tabulate  some  details  of  racial  groups: 

1.  Italian,  98,000  —  south  Italian,  85,000 ;  north  Italian,  13,000. 

2.  English,  58,000  —  United  Kingdom,  24,000 ;  Canada,  30,000, 
the  largest  English  immigration  in  twenty-two  years. 

3.  Mexican,  51,000  —  two  thirds  male,  21,000  laborers. 

4.  French,  27,000  —  from  France,  6,500;  from  Canada,  19,000 
—  family  migration  largest  in  twenty-two  years. 

55.  Spanish,  23,500  —  unprecedented,  20,000  men,  more  than 
half  unmarried,  many  laborers. 

6.  Portuguese,  15,000  —  unprecedented,  mostly  unmarried  male 
laborers. 

7.  Scotch,  21,000  —  nearly  back  to  prewar  figures. 

8.  Scandinavians,  16,000  —  approvimately  half  prewar  figures. 

9.  Irish,  20,000  —  large  number  from  Canada. 

10.  Greek,  14,000  —  exceeded  by  immigration  of  20,000. 

11.  Dutch  and  Flemish,  13,000  —  back  to  prewar  figures. 

The  writer  finds  that  these  immigrants  brought  with  them  $32,- 
950,000  in  cash,  an  average  for  heads  of  families  or  persons  travel¬ 
ing  alone  of  $119  —  two  and  a  half  times  the  average  for  the 
prewar  year  1914.  From  this  and  a  study  of  the  occupations 
represented  Mr.  Lane  concludes  that  — 

“We  are  not  getting  the  hungry,  poverty-stricken  masses  of 
war-wasted  Europe,  as  some  persons  have  said.  Neither  are  we 
getting  the  intelligentsia,  parlor  Bolsheviki  agitators,  and  persons 
of  previous  high  estate  whose  fortunes  have  suffered  reverse.  What 
we  are  getting  is  a  cross-section  of  Europe’s  working  population. 

“Laborers  and  servants  are  the  two  largest  occupational  groups. 
The  distribution  of  these  is  interesting.  Out  of  81,000  laborers 
17,000  came  to  New  York,  Texas  received  18,000,  mostly  Mexicans. 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  California,  and  Michigan  re¬ 
ceived  the  next  largest  numbers. 

“Out  of  37,000  servants  New  York  again  received  the  greatest 
number,  12,000.  Massachusetts  came  next,  with  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Illinois  following.” 

Tbe  great  problem  is  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  horde 
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of  foreigners  now  rushing  into  our  country.  And  it  is  sure 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  vexing  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  coming  years.  At  the  very  time 
of  their  coming,  some  of  the  great  industrial  plants  are  being 
closed  down,  thus  throwing  thousands  of  people,  already 
here,  out  of  employment.  The  call  for  more  men  on  the  farms 
is  only  for  a  part  of  each  year,  and  in  some  sections,  only. 
The  time  for  taking  up  government  lands  and  making  homes 
for  themselves  and  becoming  land  owners,  by  far  the  most 
desirable  thing  that  could  happen  to  all  concerned,  has  prac¬ 
tically  passed.  There  is  but  little,  government  land  left  un¬ 
disposed  of  and  that  of  very  poor  quality  and  undesirable 
for  cultivation.  There  are  still  some  lands  in  the  western 
states,  held  in  large  tracts  and  uncultivated  and  unimproved. 
If  these  enormous  tracts  could  be  segregated  into  small  home 
tracts,  it  would  help  some,  but  only  temporarily  and  in  com¬ 
paratively  small  degree.  The  times  differ  materially  from 
that  following  the  Civil  War  when  there  was  a  vast  domain 
of  government  owned  land  to  be  taken  up  on  easy  and  liberal 
terms  by  actual  settlers. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  this  country,  great 
as  it  is,  to  care  for  foreigners  coming  here  in  droves,  millions 
in  number,  and  when  that  limit  is  reached  we  must  have  the 
courage,  the  good  sense  and  the  patriotism  to  stop  the  flow. 
Conditions  have  reached  such  a  stage  at  this  moment  that 
Congress  should  suspend,  absolutely,  the  coming  of  laborers 
into  this  country.  It  is  a  duty  the  government  owes  to  itself 
and  to  the  people  already  here,  not  because  of  its  supposed 
effect  to  reduce  wages,  but  to  prevent  overcrowding,  disease, 
discontent,  immorality,  poverty  and  crime.  We  are  having 
trouble  enough  as  it  is  now  with  the  lawless  immigrants,  the 
anarchists,  the  soviets,  the  revolutionists  and  communists,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  common  criminals.  The  number  of  for¬ 
eigners  that  appear  in  the  courts  charged  with  and  convicted 
of  crimes  of  every  kind  and  nature,  should  awaken  the 
country  to  the  perils  that  are  confronting  us  as  a  result  of 
our  unwise  and  over  liberal  immigration  laws  and  the  loose 
and  dangerous  administration  of  them. 

We  have  now  all  the  foreign  born  citizens  and  residents 
here  that  we  can  reasonably  care  for.  There  is  so  much  of 
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the  idle,  criminal  and  immoral  element  among  them  that  they 
have  already  become  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  country  and 
a  peril  to  its  institutions.  We  should  assimilate  what  we 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  teach  them  our  language  and  the 
value  and  protective  character  of  our  government,  and  make 
Americans  of  them  before  we  admit  any  more  of  them.  This 
is  the  one  and  only  safe  remedy  for  the  evil  of  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  and  it  should  be  applied  speedily  and  effectually  and 
be  made  applicable  to  all  nations  alike. 

The  time  may  come,  if  this  remedy  is  applied,  when  the 
ban  against  foreign  immigration  can  be  raised,  but  even  then 
it  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  and  caution  and  be 
limited  to  the  incoming  of  those  who  can  with  reasonable 
certainty  and  security  be  made  into  good  law-abiding  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens. 


f 
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The  Menace  of  Bolshevism,  Soviet  Government, 

Communism,  Socialism 

THE  dark  cloud  of  Bolshevik  politics,  Soviet  government 
and  communism,  is  hanging  over  the  whole  world  ready 
to  break  into  a  storm  of  lawlessness,  treason  and  mur¬ 
der,  if  not  guarded  against  with  calm  judgment,  superior 
wisdom  and  the  maintenance  of  just  and  humane  govern¬ 
ment.  In  parts  of  Europe  it  has  already  broken  into  a  storm 
of  great  fury,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  government  of  force 
and  rapine,  suffering,  misery,  starvation,  and  death.  Millions 
of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  a  government 
founded  on  malice,  hatred,  revenge. 

We  have  up  to  the  present  time  had  but  a  touch  of  the 
storm.  The  seed  of  disorder,  lawlessness  and  rapine  has  been 
sown,  even  in  this  country  of  liberty,  freedom  and  justice, 
but  the  soil  is  not  fertile  or  fitted  for  its  growth  and  it  has 
not  prospered.  We  fertilized  the  soil,  during  the  war,  by 
oppressive  and  unjust  laws  and  cruel  and  inhuman  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  people,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  disregarded  and  trampled  under  foot  the 
most  sacred  guaranties  of  our  Constitution.  This  served  to 
arouse  the  hatred  and  malice  of  millions  of  people  against 
the  government,  thus  feeding  the  spirit  upon  which  Bolshe¬ 
vism  and  soviet  government  are  founded. 

This  spirit  of  animosity  towards  righteous  government, 
founded  on  justice  and  equality,  was  intensified  by  the  war 
conscription  and  denial  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  ripened  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  people, 
most  of  them  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  into  bitter  and 
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uncompromising  hatred  and  the  desire  to  tear  down  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  raise  up  in  its  stead  another  like  the  soviet 
government  of  Russia.  The  Bolshevik  organization  is  a  political 
party,  composed  of  the  laboring  class,  mainly  of  members  of 
labor  unions.  It  is  in  all  essential  respects  a  labor  union 
political  party  and  the  soviet  is  a  labor  union  government 
organized  and  controlled  by  the  Bolsheviki  party.  The  capi¬ 
tal  and  employer  class  are  rigidly  excluded  from  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  government.  One  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  this  country  has  said  of  it : 

“  ‘Soviet’  means,  in  Russia,  a  labor  union  and  the  labor  unions 
are  the  units  of  which  the  Soviet  government  is  composed.  The 
labor  unions  in  Russia,  however,  make  no  distinction  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor.  There  are  peasant  unions,  and  professional 
unions,  also  unions  of  soldiers.  A  Soviet  government  is  organized 
as  follows:  The  unions  of  a  municipality,  or  county,  elect  the  City 
and  County  officials.  Suffrage  is  limited  to  members  of  the  union. 
No  employer  of  labor  can  belong  to  a  soviet,  a  farmer  hiring  a 
single  hand  is  barred;  the  municipal  and  country  officials  elect 
members  of  the  district  council,  similar  to  our  State;  the  state 
officials  elect  the  national  soviet  and  the  national  soviet  names  the 
Premier  and  other  national  officials.  *  *  *  A  Soviet  government 
is  about  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  a  democracy.  It  is  repre¬ 
sentative  government  run  mad.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  state 
or  national  referendum.  Lenine  is  just  as  far  from  the  average 
worker  as  was  the  Czar.  *  *  The  Soviet  government  was  modeled 
in  its  organization  upon  the  French  General  Council  of  Labor  and 
the  American  and  British  federations  of  labor.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  a  government  of  the  unions  for  the  unions  and  by  the  unions. 
All  who  are  not  members  of  the  unions  are  disfranchised.” 

Unions  of  this  country  are  not  in  partisan  politics.  They 
favor  the  political  party  that  has  done,  or  promises  to  do, 
the  most  for  them  without  regard  to  other  political  issues, 
domestic  policies  or  the  stand  of  the  parties  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fundamental  questions.  Their  attitude  towards  poli¬ 
tics  and  government  is  narrow  and  supremely  selfish.  They 
have  not  united  with  any  existing  party,  or  formed  one  of 
their  own,  for  the  sole  reason,  so  declared,  that  they  can  get 
more  for  themselves  by  holding  a  position  of  political  inde¬ 
pendence  and  supporting,  at  each  election,  the  party  that  by 
its  promises  and  pretensions  seems  most  likely  to  serve  their 
own  selfish  interests.  They  are  not  yet  Bolshevists,  but  they 
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are  moving  in  that  direction  and  many  of  their  numbers  have 
become  inoculated  with  the  poisonous  virus  of  Bolshevik 
doctrines  that,  if  not  eradicated,  will  make  them  adherents 
of  that  faith  and  traitors  to  their  country. 

The  advocates  and’  agents  of  the  Bolshevik  politics  and 
Soviet  government  here  at  home,  and  coming  from  other 
countries,  are  swarming  in  the  United  States,  spreading  this 
gospel  of  lawless  violence  and  destruction  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  They  find  the  most  fertile  field  for  their  treason¬ 
able  propaganda  among  the  labor  unions.  They  already  have 
their  friends  and  sympathizers  in  their  ranks  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  destroying  the  government  we  have 
and  in  establishing  in  its  place  the  Soviet  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  would  force  upon  our  people  a  government  of  one 
class  of  citizens  to  the  exclusion  and  banishment  of  all  others, 
and  destroy  the  great  principles  of  equality  and  justice  upon 
which  our  government  is  founded. 

On  the  day  this  is  being  written  we  are  informed  by 
foreign  dispatches  that  “persistent  efforts  are  being  made 
by  Russian  Bolsheviki  to  send  agitators  to  the  United  States, 
according  to  evidence  obtained  by  American  diplomatic  offi¬ 
cials  in  Europe.  The  courier  system  is  said  to  be  efficient 
and  extensive.  Against  this  campaign  the  United  States  has 
arrayed  its  agents  and  officials  of  foreign  ports.  The  Dutch 
police,  who  claim  Rotterdam  is  being  used  as  a  clearing  house 
for  world  Soviet  propaganda,  are  cooperating  with  Ameri¬ 
can  officials,  and  huge  files  containing  names  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  Bolshevik  missionaries  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  United  States  representatives  in  virtually  every 
American  embassy,  legation  and  consulate.  .  .  .  Canada  also 
is  receiving  large  numbers  of  Bolsheviki  who  it  is  expected 
will  seek  to  cross  the  boundary  into  the  United  States.  These 
agents  are  of  all  classes,  including  college  professors  and 
dock-workers.  Many  women  are  among  them.  Rigid  pass¬ 
port  regulations  have  been  adopted  to  exclude  Bolsheviki. 
Scores,  however,  are  said  to  have  shipped  as  seamen  on  trans- 
Atlantic  vessels  and  a  brisk  trade  is  said  to  be  carried  on  in 
counterfeit  passports.” 

Holland  has  established  a  great  cordon  along  the  Ger¬ 
man  frontier  to  prevent  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of  the 
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Russian  Bolshevik  agents  from  Germany.  Heavy  guards  are 
maintained  so  that  persons  wishing  to  cross  the  boundary, 
in  either  direction,  must  pass  through  frontier  posts  and  over 
recognized  highways. 

This  attempt  to  check  the  incoming  of  Bolshevik  agents 
has  had  but  very  little  success.  In  spite  of  all  these  precau¬ 
tions  they  find  their  way  across  the  Russian  frontier,  have 
reached  Germany,  and  passed  on  into  other  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  Every  means  is  used  to  get  them 
safely  into  Holland.  Precautionary  measures  have  been 
taken  by  our  State  Department  to  check  this  determined 
effort  of  the  Russian  Soviet  agents  to  send  missionaries  and 
agitators  to  the  United  States.  Consuls  at  European  ports 
have  been  instructed  to  vise  the  passports  only  of  persons 
about  whom  there  exists  no  doubt.  Doubtless  some  will  be 
kept  out  permanently,  or  temporarily,  by  these  wise  and 
much  needed  precautions,  but  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
by  the  assurances,  or  belief,  that  they  will  be  effectual  to 
exclude  them.  The  government  should  carefully  prepare  to 
deal  with  them  when  they  do  gain  admission. 

These  news  items  give  some  idea  of  the  activity  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  world-wide  efforts  they  are  making  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  dangerous  doctrines  over  our  own  country.  It 
calls  for  the  utmost  precaution  and  vigilance  on  our  part  to 
protect  ourselves  from  this  dangerous  and  persistent  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest,  the  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment,  for  the  suspension  for  the  time  at  least,  if  not  forever, 
of  all  foreign  immigration. 

Beyond  doubt  thousands  of  the  immigrants  who  are  com¬ 
ing  to  us  now,  if  not  agents  or  representatives  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
viki,  are  imbued  with  their  ideas  of  government,  are  friendly 
to  their  sentiments,  and  will,  by  their  presence  and  associa¬ 
tion  with  certain  classes  of  our  people  spread  and  deepen 
that  sentiment  among  them. 

We  may  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  much  of  this  dis¬ 
loyal  and  dangerous  sentiment  here  at  home.  By  the  oppres¬ 
sive  and  unjust  laws  passed  during  the  war;  the  unlawful 
arrests;  unjust  and  excessive  punishments  inflicted  upon 
those  who  opposed  our  entry  into  the  war,  or  showed  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Germany ;  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and  a 
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free  press,  and  mob  violence,  we  made  many  hitherto  loyal 
citizens  hate  their  government  and  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  seeds  of  Bolshevism  that  are  now  being  sown  and  are 
taking  root. 

In  the  beginning  we  were  encouraged  by  the  thought 
that  Bolshevism  could  not  take  root  here  because  our  form 
of  government  was  so  liberal,  just  and  beneficent.  But  we 
had,  in  part,  dispelled  that  comforting  belief  by  turning 
this  hitherto  liberal  and  free  government  into  an  arbitrary 
despotic  autocracy,  and  ruthlessly  using  its  immense  power 
to  oppress  and  destroy  the  liberty  of  its  own  people.  Besides, 
no  government  but  their  own  could  satisfy  the  selfish  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  Bolshevik  for  a  government  that  gave  to  their 
class  all  power  and  control  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
class. 

This  is  our  danger  to-day.  This  idea  of  a  labor  union 
control  of  industry  and  government  has  taken  hold  of  many 
of  our  people.  Some  of  them,  thinking  only  of  their  own 
class,  accept  it  as  best  for  the  country,  others  embrace  it  as 
good  for  their  class  with  no  concern  about  the  good  of  the 
government  or  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  many  of  them  are 
lawbreakers,  revolutionists  and  criminals  who  are  opposed 
to  government  by  law  in  any  form. 

It  is  a  very  dangerous  combination.  Beginning  in  its 
milder  forms,  if  not  speedily  checked  by  wise  means,  it  will 
as  it  grows  in  numbers  and  strength  become  more  arrogant 
and  violent,  murder  and  assassinations  will  take  the  place 
of  milder  means  of  overthrowing  our  government  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Soviet. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  within  itself 
all  the  elements  of  defense  against  this  movement.  If  the 
Constitution,  the  bulwark  against  oppression  or  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  any  class,  and  the  preserver  of  the  liberties  and 
the  equality  of  all  classes  alike,  is  adhered  to  and  its  guaran¬ 
ties  enforced,  no  man  possessed  of  his  reason  can  find  just 
cause  for  this  threatened  change  of  our  form  of  government. 
The  government  we  have  will  maintain  itself  against  this  or 
any  other  revolutionary  assault,  if  only  it  is  justly  and  fairly 
administered,  uninfluenced  by  fear,  favor  or  affection. 

The  greatest  danger  to  this  Republic  is  not  from  without, 
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but  from  the  influences  and  tendencies  that  are  operating 
from  within,  some  of  which  will  be  considered  further  along. 
Our  form  of  government  is  the  best,  the  most  just  and  hu¬ 
mane  yet  devised  by  man.  Its  maladministration,  the  abuse 
of  its  power,  the  perversion  of  its  beneficent  fundamental 
principles,  its  profligacy  and  corruption  are  its  greatest  ene¬ 
mies.  Without  these  its  overthrow  would  be  impossible. 
When  these  evils  are  corrected  this  government  will  be 
invincible. 

Of  the  communists  but  little  fear  need  be  entertained. 
For  the  time  being,  at  least,  they  have  been  thrust  into  the 
background  and  have  been  superseded  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
Their  effort  to  abolish  all  private  ownership  of  property,  by 
force  and  violence  if  necessary,  is  less  attractive  to  the  labor¬ 
ing  class  than  the  taking  of  the  property  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  well,  unto  themselves.  With  the  power  in  their 
hands  to  govern  the  ownership  and  control  of  property  and 
rule  the  nation,  they  would  be  quite  ready  and  willing  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  enforcing  the  holding  of  property  by 
all  the  people  in  common. 

Socialism  is  making  but  little  headway.  The  vote  of 
the  Socialist  party  has  been  increased,  but' undoubtedly  this 
has  been  the  result  of  the  increased  irritation  caused  by  the 
intolerance  and  prejudice  of  the  governmental  authorities 
towards  the  socialists  during  and  since  the  war,  and  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  their  representatives  from  legislative  bodies  to 
which  they  have  been  legally  elected.  This  unwise,  intoler¬ 
ant  and  unpatriotic  course  of  treatment  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  for  the  socialists  and  added  large  numbers 
of  voters  to  their  party. 

The  Socialist  party  will  never  succeed  in  this  country. 
No  political  party  composed  of  and  representing  one  class 
of  our  people  as  against  another  class  has  any  excuse  for 
its  existence.  It  is  not  founded  upon  principle  alone,  but 
upon  opposition,  protest,  hatred  and  malice  towards  another 
class.  Some  of  the  principles  of  the  party  are  excellent  and 
might  well  be  adopted  by  a  party  formed  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  alike,  but  tainted  as  they  are  now  with  the 
spirit  of  malice,  hatred  and  intolerance,  often  resulting  in 
violence,  lawlessness  and  crime,  it  can  never  succeed.  It  is 
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inimical  to  true  Americanism  and  violates  the  plainest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  free  government. 

The  Socialists  and  many  other  good  and  true  Americans 
have  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
as  being  controlled  by  what  the  socialists  scornfully  refer  to 
as  the  “Capitalists.”  The  great  moneyed  interests  have,  and 
ruthlessly  exercise,  great  power  and  influence  over  these  ex¬ 
isting  parties,  alike,  no  matter  which  of  them  is  in  power, 
but  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  lie  in 
the  Socialist  or  in  any  other  political  party  representing  one 
class  as  against  another.  It  can  be  done  only  by  a  common 
movement  of  all  classes  of  people  who  believe  in  just  and 
fair  government  and  a  political  party  that  will  stand  firmly 
for  this  equality  of  all  classes  alike  and  the  equal  and  just 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
classes,  capitalists  and  laborers,  employers  and  employes,  and 
with  special  privileges  to  none.  But  more  of  this  farther 
along  and  in  another  connection. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  Socialists  that  as  an  organization 
they  are  not  a  lawless  body.  They  do  not  advocate  or  be¬ 
lieve  in  violence.  They  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  war 
and  courageously  and  sincerely  opposed  our  entry  into  the 
late  European  war,  for  which  opposition  some  of  their  num¬ 
ber  were  severely  and  unjustly  punished.  They,  as  a  body, 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  Bolshevism  or  with  any  effort  to 
overthrow  the  government  by  force  and  violence,  but  some 
Socialists  are  Bolshevists  in  sentiment  and  are  supporting 
them,  which  has  brought  all  Socialists  under  suspicion  and 
unjust  reproach.  If  Socialists  lived  up  to  the  declared  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  party  they  would  only  be  harmless,  not  vicious, 
dangerous  or  a  menace  to  the  government. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  some  journals  in  this  country 
to  connect  direct  legislation  with  communism.  Thus  it  is  said 
by  one  of  these  journals:  “The  initiative  and  the  referendum 
are  forms  of  communistic  legislation.  When  we  vote  in  the 
initiative  and  referendum  measures  on  state  ballots,  in  No¬ 
vember,  we  are  de  facto  communists.” 

Of  course  every  intelligent  citizen  knows  that  there  is 
no  basis  of  truth  in  this  statement.  It  is  only  a  gratuitous 
and  malicious  thrust  at  the  right  of  the  people  to  legislate 
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for  themselves,  by  one  of  the  old-time  reactionary  news¬ 
papers  and  an  enemy  to  direct  legislation.  Under  onr  form 
of  government  the  ultimate  power  is  vested  in  and  remains 
with  the  people,  and  no  power  short  of  revolution  or  their 
own  voluntary  act  can  deprive  them  of  it.  The  policy  of 
that  kind  of  legislation,  or  whether  it  is  likely  to  result  in 
better  or  safer  laws,  may  be  legitimate  matter  of  debate,  but 
that  the  people  possess  that  power  is  beyond  question,  and 
to  call  it  communism  is  absurd. 


V 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 
Class  Distinctions 

THE  founders  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  guard  against  all  class  distinctions  among  our 
people,  and  to  place  them  all  upon  an  absolute  equality. 
They  declared  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  “all  men  are  created  equal,”  and  in  the 
Constitution  it  is  provided : 

“No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  King,  Prince  or 
foreign  state.” 

Thus  this  country  was  forbidden,  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land,  to  bestow  upon  any  citizen  any  title  that 
would  make  him  superior  to  or  set  him  above  any  other  citi¬ 
zen,  and  it  further  provided  that  no  citizen  should,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  any  title,  office  or  evidence  of 
distinction  from  any  other  country. 

The  object  of  these  provisions  is  obvious.  It  was  to  pre¬ 
vent,  for  all  time,  the  division  of  the  American  people  into 
separate  classes  and  to  establish  and  make  perpetual  the 
state  of  equality  announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  This  was  demanded  as  the  foundation  of  a  government 
of  the  people  such  as  was  contemplated  and  which  we  now 
have.  Anything  different  would  have  been  entirely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  purposes  of  such 
a  government. 

In  spite  of  these  patriotic  and  commendable  precautions 
we  have  now  a  country  widely  separated  into  classes  much 
worse  and  more  dangerous  than  any  that  could  have  resulted 
from  the  mere  granting  of  titles  of  nobility  and  which  has 
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caused  and  is  causing  to-day  the  greatest  discord,  inharmony, 
strife,  injustice  and  crime.  Money  has  done  what  could  not, 
under  the  Constitution,  be  done  by  law.  Money  has  built  up 
and  is  sustaining  a  preferred,  privileged  class  more  aristo¬ 
cratic,  more  arrogant  and  despotic  than  the  titled  class  in 
any  foreign  country.  It  has  created  a  distinction  that  has 
destroyed  the  declaration  of  equality  so  solemnly  announced 
when  we  were  about  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  old 
country  and  become  a  free  and  independent  state.  Money 
is  in  direct  opposition  and  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  runs  through  every  relation  of  life,  politics,  re¬ 
ligion,  society,  and  government. 

The  people,  as  a  rule — there  are  rare  exceptions — are 
judged  and  classed  according  to  the  amount  of  money  and 
property  they  possess  with  very  little,  almost  no  regard,  to 
their  character  or  merits.  The  man  with  his  millions  is 
accepted  as  belonging  to  the  higher  and  the  one  who  works 
for  his  living  to  the  lower  class  and  those  of  moderate  means 
constitute  the  “ middle  class.” 

This  is  an  arbitrary,  unwholesome,  lawless  and  danger¬ 
ous  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  divided  on  false  lines 
and  supported  by  false  public  sentiment.  We  tell  ourselves 
that  in  our  blessed  country  all  people  stand  on  an  equality 
when  we  know  we  are  not  sincere,  that  this  is  only  true  in 
theory  and  technically,  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  that  in  so¬ 
ciety,  in  business,  and  in  all  the  avenues  and  practical  things 
of  life,  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  lie. 

We  say  the  man  in  overalls  or  blue  jeans  is  equal  to  the 
man  in  broadcloth,  and  the  woman  in  calico  or  homespun  is 
equal  to  the  one  in  silks  and  satins.  We  know  this  is  true 
in  fact  and  at  law,  but  that  in  practice  and  actual  living  and 
association  it  is  a  miserable  falsehood. 

Have  you  attended  the  fashionable  President’s  recep¬ 
tions  given  at  the  White  House  in  Washington,  the  capital 
of  the  nation?  If  so,  did  you  ever  see  there  any  woman 
clothed  in  the  simple  modest  dress  of  a  working  woman? 
No.  These  are  invitation  affairs  and  she  is  not  invited.  A 
woman  modestly  and  decorously  garbed  there  would  be  out 
of  place,  would  be  stared  at,  remarked  about  and  made  un- 
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comfortable.  The  question  would  go  around:  “How  did  that 
woman  ever  get  in  here?” 

Do  you  see  the  working  woman  in  the  best  dress  she  is 
able  to  afford  in  the  costly  and  fashionable  churches,  or  at 
the  elaborate  “swell”  dinners  and  receptions,  or  the  work¬ 
ing  man  at  the  dinners  and  banquets  so  common  in  Wash¬ 
ington?  Do  you  know  of  any  one  of  the  common  places  of 
activity  in  the  country  where  the  rich  are  not  given  the  chief 
attention,  supplied  with  the  best  seats  and  accommodated 
with  special  favor  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  the  laboring 
people,  or  people  of  moderate  means?  If  not,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  anomalous  and  out  of  the  common  order  and  there  will 
be  found  some  special  reason  for  it. 

It  must  be  taken  as  a  fixed  fact  that  the  rich  are  a  pre¬ 
ferred  and  privileged  class.  No  one  who  looks  around  with 
open  eyes,  seeking  for  the  truth,  can  conscientiously  deny  it. 
Not  only  is  this  so,  but  more  unfortunately  still,  the  laboring 
people  of  this  country  have  accepted  the  commonly  conceived 
notion  that  they  belong  to  a  “lower”  class  and  sometimes,  in 
their  appeals  for  the  enactment  of  laws  for  their  benefit, 
trade  upon  this  humiliating  acknowledgment  of  inferiority. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  the  “lower”  classes  are  not' 
admitted  to  the  great  balls,  receptions,  dinners  and  other 
high  life  functions  is  no  detriment  to  them,  but  the  contrary. 
The  less  they,  or  anyone  else,  has  of  that  hothouse  existence 
the  better  for  them.  Nevertheless,  it  proves  how  completely 
our  people  are  separated  into  classes  and  that  for  unworthy 
and  base  reasons. 

If  we  turn  from  social  to  industrial  conditions  we  find 
them  even  worse  because  of  their  more  serious  consequences. 
The  laboring  classes,  while  they  may  resent  the  treatment 
they  receive  socially,  really  lose  nothing  of  value  to  them, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  money,  the  means  of 
living  for  them  and  their  families  and  their  personal  comfort 
and  decent  and  respectable  living,  it  is  much  more  serious 
and  has  aroused  deep  resentment,  hatred  and  malice  between 
the  two  classes.  This  is  presenting  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  delicate  and  dangerous  problems  with  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  called  upon  to  deal.  It  divides  these  two  classes 
of  our  people,  who  should  be  working  together  in  harmony 
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and  good  will,  into  enemy  camps  and  each  is  gnilty  of  wrongs 
and  depredations  against  the  other  that  have  widened  the 
breach  between  them  and  cost  them  and  the  government 
many  millions  of  dollars,  immense  losses  of  property,  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  and  untold  want  and  suffering.  At  the  bottom 
of  it  all  is  selfishness,  greed  and  love  of  power. 

In  this  great  country-wide  struggle,  capital,  with  all  its 
money  and  brains,  has  had  the  advantage  and  has  controlled 
the  situation  much  as  it  pleased.  Its  power  in  politics  and 
influence  over  legislative  bodies  has  enabled  the  money  power 
to  hold  laborers  in  subjection  to  its  will. 

Partly  in  retaliation  and  partly  to  better  their  wages 
and  their  working  conditions  and  free  themselves  from  what 
they  consider  a  practical  slavery,  the  working  people  have 
united  in  labor  unions  and  other  organizations  to  meet  their 
employers  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  enemies.  For  a  long 
time  public  sympathy  was  with  the  labor  unions,  but  they 
have  proved  themselves  so  selfish,  unreasonable  and  lawless 
that  this  feeling  of  the  people  has  very  largely  turned  against 
them.  They  have  not  stopped  at  the  peaceful  advancement 
of  their  just  claims,  not  even  at  peaceful  strikes,  but  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  persecution,  to  force  and  violence,  even  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  life  and  property. 

The  injuries  they  have  inflicted  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  employers  and  capitalists  but  have  extended  to  the 
public  of  all  classes,  even  to  their  own.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  the  wholesome  and  important  lesson  that  conditions 
can  not  be  made  better,  socially  or  industrially,  by  injustice 
or  force  and  violence.  Conditions  have  changed  somewhat 
for  the  better  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  still  room  for  vast 
improvement.  One  who  traveled  on  the  steamboats  on  the 
western  rivers,  in  earlier  times,  will  remember  the  driving, 
profane,  brutal  steamboat  mate  who  cursed  and  stormed  at 
his  deckhands,  expecting  by  this  harsh  treatment  to  hurry 
them  in  their  work.  The  noisiest  and  most  profane  and 
brutal  of  them  were  regarded  as  the  most  efficient.  The  mate 
had  his  prototype  in  the  foreman,  or  head  boss,  in  every  large 
establishment  working  gangs  of  men. 

Laborers,  working  under  such  conditions,  are  hardly  re- 
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garded  as  human  beings,  but  as  beasts  of  burden  without 
feeling,  self-respect  or  reason. 

In  later  years,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  working  people,  especially  the  common  labor¬ 
ers,  by  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  have  remained 
much  the  same.  The  great  manufacturing,  transportation 
and  industrial  corporations  of  all  kinds  brought  into  the 
country  millions  of  cheap,  ignorant,  often  vicious,  foreigners 
to  compete  with  the  more  intelligent,  better  paid  American 
labor,  only  to  save  themselves  money  and  make  greater 
profits.  These  men,  in  the  main,  could  not  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage,  knew  nothing  of  our  laws  or  institutions,  lived  sordid, 
unclean  lives,  and  worked  under  neglected  and  degraded 
conditions  that  an  intelligent  self-respecting  American  work¬ 
man  would  not  endure.  As  a  consequence  American  workers 
were  driven  out  and  these  foreign  laborers  took  their  places. 
The  employers  had  their  work  done  at  reduced  wages  and 
with  less  expense  in  caring  for  the  comfort  of  their  em¬ 
ployees,  but  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to  labor.  It  reduced  the 
laborers  to  the  lowest  class  and  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  degrade  it  and  destroy  its  respectability. 

These  foreigners  were  contracted  for  by  the  thousands, 
brought  over  by  the  shipload  and  poured  into  the  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  and  other  places  where  large  bodies  of  men  were 
employed.  They  came  to  be  known  as  “contract  laborers.” 
Conditions  became  so  bad  as  a  result  of  bringing  in  these 
thousands  of  ignorant  foreigners  to  compete  with  American 
labor,  that  the  contracting  for  and  bringing  in  these  objec¬ 
tionable  people  was,  by  act  of  Congress,  made  a  criminal 
offense,  but  such  great  harm  had  been  done  by  this  false, 
selfish  step,  taken  by  capital  to  swell  its  profits,  that  the 
country  has  never  recovered  from  its  baleful  effects.  The 
manufacturing  cities  were  crowded  with  these  ignorant  and 
objectionable  immigrants,  most  of  them  wholly  unfit  to  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  this  country.  Even  now,  in  some  of  these 
cities,  more  than  half  of  their  inhabitants  are  foreign  born 
and  most  of  them  can  not  speak  our  language.  It  can  not 
be  expected  that  where  these  conditions  prevail,  the  standard 
of  labor  can  be  elevated  or  the  workman  as  a  class  be  made 
more  respectable  or  respected.  They  never  will  be  greatly 
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improved  until  conditions  are  so  changed  and  the  laboring 
people  so  treated  that  the  American  workman  can  and  will 
take  the  place  that  justly  belongs  to  him,  keep  it  and  main¬ 
tain  his  manhood  and  self-respect. 

Both  capital  and  labor  have  made  the  awful  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  conflict  that  exists  between  them  can  ever 
he  settled,  or  the  ends  of  either  of  them  gained,  by  force, 
intimidation,  coercion  or  violence.  There  are  hopeful  signs 
of  the  times  that  both  of  them  are  beginning  to  realize  this 
very  important  fact.  The  employers,  especially  the  large 
manufacturing  and  industrial  corporations,  or  some  of  them, 
are  treating  their  employees  more  like  human,  thinking, 
reasoning  beings.  They  are  providing  them  with  better  and 
more  comfortable  places  to  work,  paying  them  better- wages, 
and,  some  of  them,  are  issuing  stock  to  their  men,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  company  for  which 
they  work  and  the  experiment  is  being  made  of  giving  them 
a  share  of  the  management  of  the  business  and  taking  them 
into  their  employers’  confidence  and  taking  their  advice. 

The  time  is  passing  when  the  employers  can  buy  their 
men  just  as  they  buy  their  material,  expect  the  men  to  move 
without  question  when  the  boss  orders  them  and  think  only 
about  their  employer  and  his  profits  and  nothing  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  boss  is  no  longer  able,  as  he  once  was,  to  rule 
his  men  by  force  and  by  putting  them  in  fear.  Employers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  they  need  something  more  of  their 
men  than  manual  hard  labor,  and  are  encouraging  them  to 
use  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands,  and  the  men  are  com¬ 
ing  to  appreciate  the  change.  They  no  longer,  under  this 
wise  and  humane  treatment,  feel  like  dumb  driven  brutes. 
They  are  beginning  to  feel  like  men  with  reasoning  faculties 
that  they  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  use.  Labor  is  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  higher  position  and  becoming  more  respectable. 
The  individual  worker  has  become  more  self-respecting,  more 
free  from  hatred,  jealousy,  or  ill-feeling  towards  his  em¬ 
ployer.  This  is  serving  to  unite  them  in  bonds  of  good  will, 
unity  of  interest,  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  good  for 
both  of  them. 

This  movement  for  better  understanding,  better  treat¬ 
ment,  greater  confidence  and  trust,  more  humane  employers 
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and  better,  more  efficient  and  more  loyal  workmen,  has  not 
gone  far  yet.  The  walking  delegate,  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  labor,  is  still  with  us,  but  as  working  people  come  to  think 
and  reason  for  themselves  and  understand  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  how  best  to  serve  them,  he  will  cease  to  exist.  We 
still  have  strikes,  but  when  the  employers  come  to  reason 
among  themselves  and  with  their  employees  and  learn  that 
good  treatment,  confidence  and  respect  will  provide  them 
with  better,  more  efficient  and  more  loyal  help  than  force, 
coercion  and  niggardly  and  inhuman  treatment,  we  shall 
have  no  more  strikes. 

There  must  be  a  coming  together  on  terms  of  good  will, 
confidence,  equality  and  joint  cooperation  between  the  two 
great  forces  of  capital  and  labor  to  put  an  end  to  the  un¬ 
reasoning  conflict  that  is  costing  them  both,  and  the  whole 
country,  so  much.  They  have  a  joint  and  mutual  interest  in 
the  advancement  and  success  of  industry.  They  should  share 
in  its  profits  and  have  a  common  interest  in  reasonable  and 
just  proportions  in  its  benefits  and  its  profits. 

This  is  the  remedy  for  the  present  unfortunate  conditions. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  this  means  of  bringing  capital 
and  labor  together  on  peaceful  terms  is  the  presence  of  such 
large  bodies  of  foreign  laborers,  who  do  not  reason  or  think 
for  themselves  and  with  whom  the  employer  can  not  reason  or 
cooperate.  Not  only  that,  but  in  earlier  times  American 
laborers  were  less  intelligent  than  they  are  now.  They  had  no 
organization  for  the  protection  of  their  own  rights  and  were 
tyranized  over  by  organized  capital,  coerced,  intimidated, 
poorly  paid  and  brutally  and  inhumanly  treated.  This  was 
greatly  changed  by  the  organization  of  labor  unions,  designed 
to  protect  the  rights  and  better  the  conditions  of  working 
people.  This  has  been  followed  by  the  organization  of  num¬ 
erous  other  like  bodies.  These  bodies  of  laboring  people  now 
have  millions  of  members,  adherents  and  friends  opposed  to 
the  demands  of  capital.  They  have  become  a  formidable  and 
powerful  force  with  which  not  only  capital  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  now  to  deal. 

The  tyranny  of  capital  is  now  opposed  by  the  tyranny  of 
labor.  The  drastic  and  cruel  tyranny  of  the  forces  of  capital 
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has  brought  down  upon  the  great  corporations  strong  senti¬ 
ments  of  public  disfavor  and  condemnation,  and  the  enactment 
of  stringent  laws  to  restrain  them  and  protect  their  em¬ 
ployees  from  their  exactions  and  the  general  public  from 
their  depredations.  As  a  result  these  combinations  of  great 
wealth  are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  their 
former  course  and  are  ready  to  make  concessions. 

But  the  misfortune  of  this  condition  is  that  the  tyranny 
of  capital  is  now  giving  way  to  the  tyranny  of  labor  which,  if 
persisted  in,  will  become  far  more  dangerous  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  public  interests  than  the  tyranny  of  great 
wealth.  This  is  one  of  our  greatest  dangers  now  if  labor  re¬ 
fuses  to  meet  capital  half  way  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  better 
understanding,  more  amicable  relations  and  a  common  joint 
interest  in  the  business  in  which  they  are  both  engaged. 

It  is  a  critical  time  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
laboring  people  have  come  to  realize  the  power  they  have  in 
industrial  affairs.  They  are  beginning  to  understand  what 
immense  power  they  may,  if  united,  wield  in  politics. 

Heretofore,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  working  people 
have  not  united  in  politics.  They  have  no  party  of  their  own. 
They  are  being  tempted,  by  the  experience  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
or  labor  party  in  Russia,  to  follow  their  example  and  form  a 
labor  party  and  seek  to  establish  a  Soviet  government  in 
America.  This  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  It  would  mean 
their  own  ruin  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  the  Government  of 
freedom  and  liberty  under  which  they  now  live.  This  is  not 
Russia.  Our  Government  affords  no  reason  or  excuse  for  any 
such  movement.  Besides,  love  of  country  and  respect  and 
reverence  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  for 
its  Constitution  and  liberal  and  just  principles,  are  so  strong 
that  any  such  attempt  to  destroy  it  would  be  a  disastrous 
failure. 

A  class  party  in  this  country  can  not  exist  under  the 
present  government.  To  establish  and  attempt  to  maintain  it 
would  mean  the  absolute  overthrow  of  the  Government  we 
have.  While  many  of  our  best  and  most  reliable  citizens  be¬ 
long  to  the  working  class  and  are  loyal  to  the  country,  their 
class  is  made  up  in  great  part  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  immi¬ 
grants,  resident  mostly  in  the  large  cities.  Many  of  them 
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belong  to  the  criminal  class  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
that  have  come  in  of  later  years  are  ignorant  and  debased. 
They  are  not  fit  to  mle  in  a  government  of  the  people.  They 
are  led  and  controlled  by  designing,  often  vicious,  disloyal 
and  lawless  men,  assuming  to  be  their  leaders,  and,  as  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  labor  strikes  has  amply  proved  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  force  and  violence  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

It  is  such  as  these,  aided  and  abetted  by  higher  class, 
more  intelligent,  but  unwise,  lawless  and  disloyal  men  who 
are  selfish  and  ambitious  of  power,  who  are  favoring  and 
attempting  to  form  a  Bolshevik  party  and  a  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  deal  with  ignorance.  I  often  think 
it  is,  to  a  government  like  ours,  more  dangerous  even  than 
crime.  Any  American  citizen  or  body  of  citizens  who  attempts 
to  use  and  influence  this  great  mass  of  ignorance  against  the 
established  government,  are  the  worst,  most  despicable  of 
traitors. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  however  selfish  it 
may  be  and  however  far  it  may  go  in  securing  what  it  wants, 
is  still,  as  a  body,  loyal  to  the  Government,  but  it  has  in  its 
membership  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  radical  element 
that  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  disloyalty  and  plotting  against  the 
Government.  This  element  in  the  organization  has  done  it 
much  harm.  It  has  lost  this  labor  body  much  of  the  public 
sympathy  that  it  had  in  earlier  times  and  brought  it  into 
discredit  in  many  ways. 

This  has  become  so  manifest  that  the  loyal  and  conserva¬ 
tive  element  in  the  Federation  are  taking  active  and  effective 
steps  to  relieve  it  of  this  incumbrance.  To  this  end  radical 
officials  having  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Federation  have 
been  displaced  by  conservatives,  and,  as  a  result  of  increasing 
unemployment,  as  it  is  said,  the  labor  unions  are  showing  a 
disposition  to  bring  about  better  feelings  and  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  capital  and  labor,  which  is  highly  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  whatever  may  be  its  motive. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  under  loyal,  conserva¬ 
tive  leaders  can  do  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  body  of 
American  citizens  to  bring  about  better,  more  amicable  relations 
between  these  two  great  industrial  forces,  and,  in  any  such 
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effort,  made  in  good  faith,  they  should  have  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  public  and  of  the  government. 

There  is  appearing  on  the  political  horizon  another  class 
distinction  that  is  destined,  if  it  materializes,  to  make  much 
trouble,  dissatisfaction  and  ill-will  as  between  men  and 
women.  The  women  newly  admitted  to  the  franchise  are 
showing  a  disposition  to  combine  to  get  what  they  want  for 
their  sex  and  to  array  themselves  against  the  men  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  female  political  boss  has  already  made  her  appear¬ 
ance.  The  women  have  shown  themselves  to  be  shrewd  poli¬ 
ticians  and  persuasive  vote  getters.  In  this  they  will 
probably,  in  time,  excel  the  men,  and  getting  the  votes  is  what 
counts. 

In  one  of  the  small  western  towns  the  women  entered 
into  a  secret  combination  to  defeat  all  the  men  candidates  and 
elect  women  to  the  offices,  by  writing  in  the  names  of  the 
women  that  they  had  secretly  agreed  upon  for  the  respective 
offices,  and  by  this  arraying  of  women  against  men,  carried 
the  election.  It  was  a  very  unfortunate  beginning  that  may 
result  in  the  greatest  political  class  division  of  all.  Women 
should  have  the  same  right  to  be  elected  to  and  hold  office  as 
the  men,  but  any  combination  of  women  to  elect  one  of  their 
sex,  because  she  is  a  woman,  would  be  most  unfortunate.  If 
that  disposition  to  array  one  sex  against  the  other  develops 
to  any  great  extent,  it  must  result  disastrously. 
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Race  Divisions 
A — The  Indians 

THE  Indians  were  in  full  and  undisturbed  occupancy  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States  when  the  white  man  came. 
So  far  as  we  know  they  were  the  original  natives  of  the 
territory.  Spain  claimed  it  by  the  alleged  discovery  by 
Columbus,  but  it  was  not  uninhabited  and  therefore  his'  dis¬ 
covery  could  not  justly  be  claimed  as  original  and  giving  title. 
The  Indians  had  all  the  title  that  prior  possession  and  un¬ 
molested  occupancy  could  give. 

This  vast  domain  that  has  become  the  greatest  government 
in  the  world,  was  shuffled  about  between  contending  nations 
none  of  whom  had  any  legal  title  to  it,  until  that  portion  of  it 
constituting  the  original  thirteen  states  was  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  and  was  generously  conceded  to  different  titled  sub¬ 
jects  of  that  country  for  various  and  sundry  reasons.  Of 
course  none  of  these  concessions,  of  themselves,  gave  title  to 
any  part  of  the  land  for  England  had  no  title  to  grant. 

The  holders  of  these  concessions  or  grants  from  their 
government  proceeded  to  populate  the  lands  by  bringing  over 
other  subjects  of  England,  and,  after  many  years  of  adven¬ 
ture,  of  failure,  hardships  and  bloody  conflicts  with  the 
Indians  in  possession  that  cost  many  lives,  this  became  a 
settled  country  with  individual  claimants  in  possession  of 
specific  tracts  of  land  upon  which  they  made  their  homes. 

These  pioneer  settlers  at  once  came  in  deadly  conflict  with 
Indians  who  claimed  the  whole  territory  in  common.  What¬ 
ever  title  they  obtained  was  by  conquest  and  not  through  any 
valid  and  legal  title  of  their  government  or  their  lord  under 
whom  they  took  possession. 

The  territory  claimed  by  the  British  Government  was  a 
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vast  unmeasured,  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  body  of  land 
which,  it  was  soon  discovered,  was  of  immense  agricultural 
and  commercial  value.  It  contained  millions  of  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  world,  much  of  it  covered  with  won¬ 
derful  forests  which  became  the  source  of  fabulous  wealth,  but 
which  have  been  almost  completely  wasted  and  destroyed,  and 
more  of  it  great  unreclaimed  valleys  fit  for  cultivation,  its 
mountains  stored  with  almost  unlimited  wealth  of  precious 
minerals  and  fuel  for  man's  comfort,  and  its  numerous  and 
mighty  flowing  streams  were  destined,  though  then  unknown, 
to  furnish  power  to  move  the  wheels  of  manufacture  and  com¬ 
merce  for  the  supply  of  millions  of  people. 

All  this  prospective,  but  unknown  and  undeveloped 
wealth  belong,  by  right  of  prior  occupancy  and  possession,  to 
the  Indians.  If  held  by  them  and  developed  they  would  be 
among  the  wealthiest  race  of  people  in  the  world.  But  they 
were  savages,  not  tillers  of  the  soil.  Under  them  there  would 
have  been  no  agriculture,  commerce  or  development.  This 
immense  territory  would  have  remained  in  its  virgin  state, 
returning  nothing  to  mankind  or  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
world. 

This  unparalleled  opportunity  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
white  race  and  it  took  possession  of  the  vast  territory,  step  by 
step  driving  the  Indians  out,  until  to-day  the  Indian  race  is 
almost  extinct,  their  former  hunting  ground,  the  boundless 
forests,  have  been  taken  from  them  by  force,  and  they  are 
living,  many  of  them  destitute,  on  small  tracts  of  land  mostly 
of  inferior  quality  and  practically  valueless,  and  subsisting 
on  the  charity  of  the  race  of  men  who  invaded  their  territory 
and  without  right  or  title  drove  them  by  sword  and  gun  from 
their  possessions. 

Most  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  a  proud  race.  Theirs 
is  among  the  most  melancholy  and  tragic  robbery  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  race  of  people  known  to  history. 

In  view  of  all  this  the  Government  has  undertaken  to 
care  for  and  support  these  unfortunate  people.  They  have, 
without  their  consent,  been  taken  under  guardianship  and 
made  the  wards  of  the  Government.  For  the  vast  domain 
which  was  theirs  before  the  white  man  came  certain  small 
tracts  of  land  called  “  reservations,  ”  generally  of  inferior 
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quality,  have  been  set  aside  for  the  different  tribes,  and  they 
have  been  by  military  force,  when  necessary,  confined  to  these 
tracts.  From  a  condition  of  absolute  freedom  and  the  right 
to  roam,  fish  and  hunt  when  and  where  they  pleased,  they  have 
been  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  have  become  dependent 
upon  the  Government  for  their  living. 

To  take  care  of  these  people  whom  we  have  reduced  to  this 
pass,  what  is  called  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been 
established  and  in  operation  for  many  years,  with  a  com¬ 
missioner  at  its  head  and  with  Indian  agents  and  a  horde  of 
other  employees.  It  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the 
Government  Bureaus  in  Washington  and  belongs  to  the 
Interior  Department.  Through  its  agents  it  has  cheated,  de¬ 
frauded  and  neglected  these  wards  of  the  Government  and 
wasted  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people’s  money.  Just  now 
the  Indians  are  protesting  against  this  reservation  system  that 
is  depriving  them  of  their  liberty  and  their  rights,  but  the 
effort  will  probably  fail.  They  have  been  held  in  this  helpless 
and  dependent  condition  too  long  to  change  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  small  remnant  of  their  race  that  is  left.  Their  destiny 
has  been  fixed  for  all  time. 

In  a  late  annual  conference  of  the  Society  of  American 
Indians,  held  at  St.  Louis,  demands  were  made  for  full  citi¬ 
zenship  for  them ;  that  they  be  released  from  government  con¬ 
trol  and  given  home  rule,  each  tribe  to  be  allowed  to  govern 
itself  on  its  respective  reservation.  In  support  of  this  demand 
for  self-government  it  was  broadly  asserted  that  the  Indians 
are  more  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  interests  than 
the  majority  of  the  agents  and  officials  who  have  control  over 
Indian  interests  under  the  present  system.  That  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  as  to  some  of  the  tribes  of  Indians,  but  not  of 
others.  Most  of  them  have  proved  themselves  unfit  or  un¬ 
willing  to  serve  their  own  interests.  They  have  in  the  main 
accepted  the  place  and  the  conditions  originally  forced  upon 
them  and  are  content  to  live  upon  the  charity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  at  great  cost,  and  are  still  being 
made,  to  educate,  civilize  and  cultivate  the  Indians.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent,  very  largely  wasted,  in  these  efforts. 
The  savage  nature  of  the  Indians  stands  out  against  it  and  in 
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most  cases  the  educated  Indian  cultivated  to  become  a  real 
American  citizen,  fit  to  take  his  place  in  the  society  of  white 
people,  is  an  object  of  pity  and  commiseration.  The  white 
people  will  not  receive  him  no  matter  how  well  educated  or 
how  cultured  he  may  be.  He  is  still  an  outcast,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  merits,  because  of  his  race.  The  taint  of 
Indian  blood  is  an  effectual  bar  to  his  being  received  on  equal 
terms  in  society,  politics  or  business. 

There  are  a  few  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule.  Some, 
but  only  a  few,  of  Indian  blood  have  by  their  ability  and 
capacity  broken  over  this  barrier,  attained  distinction  and 
made  their  mark  in  the  world,  but  these,  generally,  are  not  of 
full  Indian  blood.  In  earlier  times  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
Indian  women  and  white  men  to  intermarry,  and  in  some  cases 
the  white  blood  has  predominated  in  the  offspring  of  such 
marriages  and  they  have  taken  their  places  as  of  the  white 
race  and  become  good,  useful  and  sometimes  distinguished 
American  citizens.  Two  of  these  who  have  risen  to  places  of 
trust  and  confidence,  calling  for  probity  of  character  and 
ability  and  merit,  may  to-day  be  seen  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  respected  members  of  that  greatest  of  legislative 
bodies.  Others  may  be  found  in  responsible  places  of  trust 
and  confidence  and  a  few  in  society.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
they  are  the  exceptions.  Most  of  the  Indians  who  make  them¬ 
selves  useful  at  all  are  filling  the  humblest  stations  in  life. 
The  once  proud  and  free  race  of  people  have  become  common 
laborers,  mere  drudges,  generally  of  an  inferior  kind.  Some 
of  them  essay  to  be  farmers  but  in  this  honorable  and  useful 
calling  they  generally  prove  to  be  failures.  It  may  be  said  for 
them,  however,  that  under  the  reservation  system  that  has  been 
forced  upon  them  they  had  but  little  opportunity  to  prove 
their  worth  as  tillers  of  the  soil. 

As  I  have  said,  the  reservations  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians  are  and  are  intended  to  be  of  the  least  value  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  when  for  any  reason  any  such 
reservation  becomes  particularly  valuable  for  the  use  of  the 
white  man,  these  wards  of  the  Government  are  shiftted  from 
one  reservation  to  another,  sometimes  to  another  state. 

This  occurred  in  the  removal  of  the  Osage  tribe  from 
the  State  of  Kansas  to  Oklahoma.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
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Table  No.  1 


AREA  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS,  AND  INDIAN  POPULATION  THEREON,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ALASKA:  By  States, 

Years  Ended  June  30,  1880,  1890,  1900,  and  1919. 

*  [Source:  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior.] 


State. 


Arizona  ....... 

California  .  .  .  .  . 

Colorado . 

Dakota1  . 

Florida  . 

Idaho  . 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa . 

Kansas  .  . . 

Michigan  . . 

Minnesota  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Mexico 

New  York  . 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota  .  . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon  . 

South  Dakota  .  , 
^exaS 

Utah  . 

Washington  .  .  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

Miscellaneous 


**!<?•*** 


Area  of  Indian  reservations — unallotted. 


Total 


1880 

Acres 

Sq.  miles 

3,092,720 

501,083 

12,467,200 

36,616,448 

4,832.50 

783.00 

19,480.00 

57,213.50 

2,748,981 

41,100,915 

692 

137,747 

66,332 

5,026,447 

29,356,800 

436,252 

885.015 

7,228,731 

86,366 

65,211 

(2) 

4,295.00 

64,236.00 

1.00 

215.00 

104.00 

7,853.00 

45,870.00 

682.00 

1,383.00 

11,295.00 

135.00 

102.00 

(2) 

3,853,800 

(2) 

6,022.00 

(2) 

2,039,040 

6,925,748 

586,026 

1,520,000 

3,186.00 

10,821.00 

916.00 

2,375.00 

154,741,554 

241,800.00 

1890 

1900 

1919 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1919 

Acres 

Sq.  miles 

Acres 

Sq.  miles 

Acres 

Sq.  miles 

6,603,191 

10,317,50 

15,150,757 

23,673.00 

18,571,285 

29,017.63 

21,361 

30,749 

40,189 

42,346 

494,045 

772.00 

406,396 

635.25 

434,946 

679.60 

10,669 

12,108 

11,431 

16,215 

1,094,400 

1,710.00 

396,143 

618.97 

2  530 

1,793 

995 

821 

27,168 

23,542 

36.78 

X 

575 

573 

2,273,421 

3,552,50 

1,364,500 

2,132.00 

54^841 

85.69 

4,020 

4,251 

3,557 

4,066 

25,863.372 

40,411.50 

19  513,216 

30,489.75 

76,895 

68  225 

86  265 

1,258 

2.00 

2,965 

4.50 

3,251 

5.08 

355 

399 

'385 

358 

102  026 

159.50 

28,279 

44.25 

746 

1,016 

1  211 

1  441 

27,319 

42.50 

8,317 

13.00 

191 

.30 

10.141 

7,428 

7,557 

7,512 

2,254,781 

3,523.00 

1,566,707 

2,447.75 

'  553,798 

865.31 

6,198 

6,403 

8,952 

12,477 

10,591.360 

16,549.00 

9,500,700 

14,845.00 

3,543,673 

5,536.99 

21,650 

10,842 

10,076 

12,138 

136,947 

214.00 

74,592 

116.50 

6,118 

9.56 

4,409 

3,254 

3,854 

2,448 

954,135 

1,490.50 

954,135 

1,491.00 

721,477 

1,127.31 

6,800 

8,375 

8,321 

5,840 

10,002,525 

15,629.00 

1,667,485 

2,605.50 

4,024,049 

6,287.58 

23,452 

10,998 

8,480 

20,581 

87,677 

137.00 

87,677 

137.00 

87,677 

137.00 

5,139 

5,112 

5,334 

6,460 

65,211 

102.00 

98,211 

153.50 

63,211 

98.77 

2,200 

'  3,000 

1,436 

8,235 

5,861,120 

9,158.00 

3,701,724 

5,784.00 

100,000 

156.25 

(2) 

7,759 

8,276 

8,891 

13,292,668 

20,770.00 

6,884,021 

10,756.25 

6,841 

10.69 

13,176 

13,926 

119,101 

2,075,240 

3,242.00 

1,300,225 

2,031.50 

1,209,189 

1,889.34 

5,355 

4,507 

4,063 

6,607 

11,661,360 

18,221.00 

8,991,791 

14,049.75 

403,074 

629.80 

(2) 

19,696 

19,212 

22,829 

290 

290 

290 

702 

3,972,480 

6,207.00 

2,039,040 

3,186.00 

1,529,360 

2,389.63 

40 

'  2,211 

2,115 

'  3,048 

4,045,284 

6,321.00 

2,333,575 

3,646.25 

1,699,327 

2,665.20 

14,289 

'  9,830 

9,827 

10,988 

512,129 

800.00 

381,061 

595.25 

270,574 

422.77 

8,847 

9,152 

10,726 

'  10,211 

2,342,400 

3,660.00 

1,810,000 

2,828.00 

31, 857, 228 

32,901.92 

2,063 

1,658 

1,642 

1,712 

710 

1,302 

849 

48,102 

104,314,349 

162,991.00 

77,865,373 

121,665.00 

35,559,795 

55,562.18 

256,127 

1  243,524' 

270,544 

[  333,702 

Indian  population. 


2  See  Dakota. 

4,  Figures8  cover  the^Indian  population  of  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  in  which  the  Indian  Office  has  no  representative. 
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the  greedy  white  man,  and  the  Indian  bureau,  this  was  a 
great  mistake.  The  land  set  apart  to  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma, 
supposed  to  be  of  little  worth,  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable  by  the  discovery  of  oil  upon  it.  This  unexpected 
event  has  made  the  Indians  of  that  tribe  rich  in  a  day. 

There  were  2229  Osages  in  1916.  They  had  been  trying 
with  poor  success  to  make  a  living  at  farming.  They  made  the 
same  effort,  with  even  less  success,  after  removing  to  Okla¬ 
homa.  All  this  was  changed  by  the  discovery  of  oil.  By  the 
end  of  1916  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  them  was  re¬ 
ceiving  from  leases  of  their  oil  lands  $826.06  and  $1,449.82 
annually,  for  each  one’s  share  of  the  oil  produced.  Last  year 
they  received  $5000  each  and  up  to  July,  1920,  they  had 
received  $5000  with  the  expectation  that  their  individual 
shares  would  amount  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $9000. 

These  shares  pass  by  inheritance  and  many  of  the  Indians 
have  become  the  owners  of  several  shares  and  have  become 
rich,  and  in  a  family  of  four  or  five  persons  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  is  of  no  mean  proportions.  But  the  Indians,  many 
of  them,  are  like  children  and  do  not  save.  They,  as  a  rule,  are 
profligate  and  extravagant  in  the  use  of  their  money  and  the 
white  man  gets  the  most  of  it  after  all.  They  ride  in  high  priced 
automoblies  with  their  paid  chauffeurs,  buy  high  priced  pic¬ 
tures  and  indulge  in  other  luxuries  that  have  heretofore  been 
denied  them.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  phase  of  Indian 
life.  In  some  instances  these  wealthy  Indians  have  their  white 
domestic  servants,  thus  reversing  their  usual  relations  to  each 
other. 

It  is  rather  pathetic  that  this  one  tribe  has,  by  a  mere 
trick  of  fortune,  wholly  unexpected,  become  rich  and  proud 
while  most  of  their  race  are  living  in  poverty,  depending  on 
the  charity  of  the  Government  for  their  bread  and  the  little 
clothes  they  wear. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  Indian  population  is 
steadily  decreasing,  but  this  is  not  so  of  the  years  from  1880 
to  1919  as  shown  by  the  following  portion  of  the  Census  re¬ 
port  giving  the  area  of  reservations  and  Indian  population 
for  those  years,  and  the  Indian  population  in  the  several 
states:  (See  Table  No.  1). 
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It  appears  from  this  that  for  these  thirty-nine  years 
the  population  has  increased  from  256,127  to  333,702,  or  only 
76,175.  The  increase  is  so  small  that  the  Indian  problem 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  money,  or  the  taking 
care  of  the  race  that  we  have  brought  to  their  present  pitiable 
condition.  In  the  earlier  years,  when  this  country  was  being 
settled  by  the  pioneers,  it  was  a  grave  question  of  life  and 
death.  Massacres  of  both  whites  and  Indians  were  common  and 
many  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  greed  for  land  and  the  search 
for  new  homes  in  a  foreign  land. 

That  we  wronged  the  Indians  most  grievously  and  de¬ 
prived  them  of  their  rights  and  their  liberties  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  but  the  Government  is  doing  the  best  it  can  to  atone 
for  the  wrong  by  supporting  and  caring  for  these  victims  of 
its  people  and  their  descendants.  The  shortcomings,  greed 
and  dishonesty,  of  its  agents,  and  their  treachery  to  these 
helpless  wards  of  the  Government  have  made  the  atonement 
inadequate,  but  it  is  costing  millions  of  dollars  every  year, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  wasted  and  squandered  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  employes  of  the  Government  and  never  reaches  the 
objects  of  its  charity. 

Our  excuse  for  depriving  the  Indians  of  their  possessions 
and  reducing  them  to  their  present  dependent  condition  is 
that  the  advancement  of  civilization  could  not  be  stayed  by 
the  holding  of  this  vast  domain,  with  its  wonderful  possibili¬ 
ties,  by  a  few  savages,  for  hunting  grounds,  that  these  millions 
of  acres  of  fertile  soil,  with  all  their  riches,  were  needed  to 
feed  the  world  and  provide  homes  for  civilized  people  who 
would  put  them  to  beneficial  uses  that  the  temptation  was 
too  great  to  be  resisted,  and,  that  the  lands  were  needed  for 
the  advancement  of  industry,  education  and  culture,  and  for 
the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  world,  including  the  Indians 
themselves,  has  been  proved  by  the  years  that  have  followed, 
and  never  more  conclusively  than  at  dhe  present  time,  when 
so  many  people  are  hungry,  starving  and  naked,  and  when 
the  wealth  of  this  great  nation,  founded  on  what  the  Indians 
used  for  hunting  grounds,  is  being  generally  poured  out 
to  save  the  peoples  of  other  countries  from  suffering  and 
want. 

It  was  a  case  where  the  few  were  compelled  to  give  way 
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to  the  march  of  civilization  and  the  greater  needs  of  the  many. 

The  presence  of  the  Indians,  so  few  in  number,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  military  problem.  It  is  no  more  a  social  ques¬ 
tion  of  any  consequence.  The  Indians  and  whites  do  not, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  amalgamate.  The  Indians  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  whites,  more 
so  even  than  the  negroes. 

B — The  Negroes 

In  many  important  and  fundamental  particulars  the 
negroes  are  the  antithesis  of  the  Indians.  Their  ancestors 
were  not  native  to  this  country.  They  were  not  free  and 
independent.  They  were  not  driven  out  by  the  white  man 
but  brought  in  as  slaves,  and  were,  as  the  result  of  the  Civil 
War,  emancipated  from  slavery  and  made  full,  free  and 
independent  American  citizens  equal  in  all  civil  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  white  man,  but  socially  the  negro  race 
is  received  and  treated  as  an  inferior  race  with  which  the 
white  race  will  not  amalgamate  or  even  associate  on  terms 
of  equality. 

This  condition  of  the  white  and  black  races  in  this 
country  presents  one  of  its  most  serious  and  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
formerly  they  held  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  It  is 
not  only  the  question  of  color  that  divides  the  two  races. 
The  fact  that  the  ancestors  of  the  negroes  were  slaves  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  Although  the  present  generation  is  born 
free,  in  the  estimation  of  their  former  masters  and  their 
descendants  the  taint  of  servitude  clings  to  them  still  and 
they  are  treated  socially,  and  to  some  extent  politically, 
civilly  and  in  business  just  as  were  their  ancestors  when  in 
slavery. 

This  has  brought  about  a  deplorable  condition  in  the 
South.  Not  only  are  the  negroes  treated  socially  as  an  in¬ 
ferior  race  but  every  effort  has  been  made  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  deprive  them  of  their 
civic  and  political  rights.  Looking  back  now,  in  our  cooler 
and  more  dispassionate  moments  we  are  willing  to  concede 
that  the  granting  of  the  franchise  and  full  citizenship  to  the 
negroes  en  masse  without  regard  to  capacity  or  fitness  of 
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individuals  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties,  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  citizens  in  a  free  Republic  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  mistake.  It  was  a  wrong  and  an  injury  in  some  respects 
to  the  negroes  themselves.  The  attempt  thus  to  place  them 
on  an  equality  with  their  former  masters  was  intolerable  to 
the  white  people  and  aroused  their  strong  indignation  and 
bitter  opposition,  which  were  increased  and  made  much  more 
bitter  and  determined  by  the  attempt  by  the  negroes  to  take 
over  the  politics  and  government  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  supported  by  radical,  misguided  Northern  politicians. 

By  attempting  to  rule  the  states  and  make  their  laws, 
the  colored  people,  at  once  and  conclusively,  proved  their 
incapacity  and  unfitness  for  citizenship  and  they  were  soon 
driven  out  of  office,  followed  by  the  derision,  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  white  people.  Notwithstanding  their  superi¬ 
ority  in  numbers  they  could  not  cope  with  the  superior  intelli¬ 
gence,  education,  mental  endowments  and  standing  of  their 
former  masters,  and  retired  in  disgrace. 

This  gave  rise  to  various  laws  of  the  Southern  States 
intended  to  deprive  the  colored  people  of  their  constitutional 
right  of  suffrage.  Most  of  these  laws  have  been  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void,  but  the  negro  is  still,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  guaranteed  him  by  the 
Constitution.  What  could  not  be  done  by  law  is  being  done 
by  force,'  intimidation  and  fraud. 

Only  a  very  few  years  since  I  heard  a  United  States 
Senator  from  one  of  the  Southern  States  say,  openly,  that  if 
the  “niggers”  could  not  be  kept  from  the  polls  by  law  it 
would  be  done  with  the  shotgun.  This  was  a  declaration 
by  9,  man  holding  high  office  in  a  great  legislative  body,  of 
the  lawless  spirit  that  prevails  in  one  section  of  the  country 
growing  out  of  the  unfortunate  antagonistic  relations  of  the 
two  races. 

We  owe  our  ancestors  much  for  their  independence  and 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  for  their 
wisdom  in  providing  us  with  the  just  and  beneficent  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  we  live,  but  of  their  greed  and  avarice 
that  fastened  upon  us  the  great  evil  of  human  slavery  and 
the  protection  of  this  inhuman  institution  by  the  Constitution 
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framed  by  them,  we  have  great  and  lasting  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  It  will  stand  in  all  history  as  a  reproach  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  very  act  of  declaring  freedom  and 
independence  of  their  own  race  they  fastened  the  chains  of 
slavery  upon  another  race  and  perpetuated  an  institution 
that  could  be  destroyed  only  by  civil  war  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  human  lives,  from  the  effects  of  which 
the  country,  after  more  than  half  a  century,  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered. 

So  much  for  past  crimes,  mistakes  and  injustice.  Now, 
what  of  the  future? 

The  relations  existing  between  the  white  and  black  races 
before  and  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  present  some 
glaring  inconsistencies  and  many  things  not  creditable  to  the 
white  race.  ’The  negroes  were  brought  to  this  country  by 
force  and  for  profit.  They  were  uncivilized  and  grossly  ig¬ 
norant.  They  were  a  dangerous  element  to  introduce  into 
a  free  civilized  country.  In  their  ignorance  and  helplessness 
they  submitted  to  a  condition  which  deprived  them  of  their 
rights,  even  that  of  life.  They  were  made  mere  chattels  and 
treated  as  such.  They  were  worked  under  the  lash,  punished 
at  the  will  of  their  master  or  his  brutal  foreman  or  overseer, 
even  unto  death,  and  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  and  with 
little  consideration  for  their  feelings  or  for  their  welfare. 

As  time  went  on,  in  spite  of  the  policy  and  effort  of  their 
masters  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  they  advanced  somewhat 
in  intelligence  and  in  the  spirit  of  independence  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  freedom  crept  into  their  minds.  Occasional  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  authority  of  the  master  and  to  the  brutality 
of  the  slave  drivers,  and  attempts  at  escape  occurred.  As 
the  number  of  slaves  increased  and  they  grew  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  better  informed  as  to  their  situation  and  their  God- 
given  rights  as  human  beings  to  be  free,  they  became  less 
servile,  subservient  and  obedient,  more  insistent  upon  their 
natural  as  well  as  their  civil  rights,  under  a  government  of 
freedom,  and  the  fear  of  a  negro  uprising  and  general  massa¬ 
cre  of  the  whites  became  a  continual  nightmare  to  the  South¬ 
ern  people.  They  were  beginning  to  suffer  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  great  wrongs  and  crimes  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  against  another  helpless  and  friendless  race  of  beings. 
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They  realized  that  they  had  been  unchristian  and  inhuman 
in  the  treatment  of  their  fellowmen,  and  that  their  acts  could 
not  be  excused  by  the  fact  that  they  were  white  and  their 
victims  black.  But  they  clung  tenaciously  to  their  slaves 
and  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil  war  to  retain  their  hold  upon 
them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  out  of  this  great  wrong  of 
one  race  against  another  there  grew  up  many  cases  of  human 
attachment  and  affection,  much  of  benevolence,  generosity 
and  human  kindness  that  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the 
blackness,  greed,  inhumanity  and  brutality  naturally  and 
inevitably  incident  to  this  unlawful  and  inhuman  relation  of 
the  two  races. 

The  negroes  are  naturally  a  kindly,  affectionate  race, 
steadfast  and  loyal  to  their  friends  and  those  who  treat  them 
well.  Many  of  them  were  sincerely  affectionate  to  their 
masters  and  members  of  their  families  and  stood  loyally  by 
them  in  the  adversity  and  suffering  even  to  the  end  of  the 
great  war  that  was  destined  to  make  them  free.  These  ties 
of  affection  between  slave  and  slaveholder  continued  after 
the  war  and  did  great  credit  to  both  races.  But  they  could 
not  long  endure  after  the  change  brought  about  in  their 
relations  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  They  did  not 
descend,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  the  coming  generation.  The 
idea  of  a  state  of  equality,  social  or  political,  between  the 
two  races  was  intolerable  and  abhorrent  to  the  white  people 
of  the  South.  It  created  an  unfortunate  condition  of  antag¬ 
onism  between  the  two  races  that  were  forced  to  live  together 
which  has  kept  the  South  in  a  state  of  discord  and  inhar¬ 
mony  down  to  this  time.  It  is  still  a  troublesome  and  un¬ 
settled  problem. 

There  have  been  many  very  remarkable  inconsistencies 
in  the  conduct  of  the  white  people  in  their  treatment  of  the 
negroes  during  and  since  the  time  of  slavery.  Any  claim 
of  equality  of  the  races  was  and  still  is  anathema  to  the 
whites.  They  indignantly  refuse  to  associate  with  the 
negroes,  however  intelligent,  refined  and  worthy  they  may 
be,  in  any  way  wdiatever,  except  as  it  involves  the  submis¬ 
sion,  subserviency  and  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes.  They  refuse  to  allow  their  children 
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to  go  to  the  same  school  with  the  negroes.  They  decline  to  serve 
God  with  them  in  the  same  church ;  they  demand  that  they  be 
compelled  to  ride  in  separate  street  cars;  they  refuse  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  them  or  to  associate  with  them  in  any 
way  on  terms  of  equality  or  mutual  rights.  And  yet,  in  the 
times  of  slavery,  and  since,  they  do  associate  with  them  in 
the  close  and  most  intimate  relations  of  life,  so  long  as  that 
relation  involves  the  servility  of  one  to  the  other. 

Negro  slaves  often  occupied  confidental  and  inti¬ 
mate  positions  in  the  homes  of  their  owners  and  were  treated 
with  kindness,  even  with  affection.  The  love  of  the  white 
children  for  the  old  “Mammy”  that  cared  for  and  nurtured 
them  in  their  infancy  and  childhood,  and  her  affection  and 
solicitude  for  their  welfare  is  one  of  the  sweet  memories  of 
slavery  times  that  has  come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  bright 
lights  in  the  darkness  of  human  bondage. 

So  the  good  feeling,  even  love,  that  existed  between  the 
slave  boys  and  their  young  masters,  brought  up  as  intimates 
and  comrades,  but  always  recognizing  the  superiority  of  the 
one  over  the  other  and  the  power  to  command  and  give  and 
enforce  orders,  is  good  to  remember. 

But  all  this  has  changed  now.  No  such  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races  is  possible.  No  incentive  for  the  white 
man  to  protect  and  care  for  the  descendants  of  his  former 
slave,  or  the  duty  of  the  negro  to  serve,  remains.  Before  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  they  stand  now  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  and  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  This 
the  white  man  can  not  endure.  He  refuses  to  acknowledge 
or  submit  to  it.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  a  mere  man-made 
law  can  so  change  their  relation  or  equalize  the  two  races 
that  are,  as  they  maintain,  fundamentally  different  and  by 
nature  made  unequal.  They  insist  that  the  blood  of  the 
negro  is  tainted,  that  his  race  was  by  his  Creator  made  an 
inferior  and  subservient  race,  intended  and  destined  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  and  serve  his  superiors,  the  white  races. 

How  inconsistent  has  been  the  conduct  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  white  race  with  this  proud  claim  of  their  superior 
blood!  We  see  evidences  on  every  hand  of  the  mingling  of 
the  superior  white  blood  with  the  alleged  inferior  and  cor¬ 
rupt  blood  of  the  negro.  The  thousands  of  mulattoes  in  this 
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country  furnish  living,  walking  proof  of  the  willingness  of 
the  white  man  to  mingle  his  pure  and  uncorrupted  blood 
with  the  polluted  blood  of  the  black  woman. 

In  times  of  slavery  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
the  white  slaveholders,  and  others  of  the  white  race,  to  unite 
with  the  slave  women  in  the  most  intimate  relation  that  can 
exist  between  the  sexes.  Many  of  the  slave  owners  thus  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  their  slaves  and  held  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  bonds  of  slavery  as  a  result  of  satisfying  their 
own  sensual  lusts. 

This  illicit  intermingling  of  the  blood  of  two  races,  one 
claimed  to  be  pure  and  the  other  impure,  has  produced  a  new 
mongrel  race  that  may,  in  time  and  as  their  numbers  in¬ 
crease,  change  the  whole  face  of  things  growing  out  of  the 
relations  of  the  two  original  races,  one  free,  the  other  slave. 

Will  this  crossing  of  the  breeds  elevate  the  colored  race 
to  better  things  or  reduce  the  white  race  to  a  lower  level, 
or  both?  That  must  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  individuals  who  have  joined  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  change.  The  offspring  of  two  of  them,  both  vicious 
or  of  evil  character  will  almost  certainly  by  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  be  doubly  evil.  The  character  of  the  man  may  fairly  be 
looked  upon  as  evil  from  the  very  fact  of  his  indulging  in 
such  a  union.  He  must  be  either  evil  or  worthless. 

Fortunately  such  a  union  between  a  white  woman  and 
negro  man  is  very  rare.  It  sometimes  happens,  but  generally 
it  is  the  other  way.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  some 
such  unions  have  produced  able,  cultured,  useful,  even  bril¬ 
liant  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  have  risen  to  places  of 
distinction  and  usefulness  and  rendered  great  and  lasting 
service  to  the  colored  race,  to  which,  because  of  the  existence 
of  negro  blood  in  their  veins,  no  matter  in  what  small  pro¬ 
portion,  they  must  always  belong,  to  their  country  and  to 
humanity. 

But  no  matter  how  great  their  accomplishments,  how 
high  their  character  and  how  important  their  services,  they 
must,  unless  public  sentiment  is  completely  reversed,  be  for¬ 
ever  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  part  of  negro 
blood  and  belong  to  a  despised  race.  The  doors  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  closed  against  them.  They  will  be  shut  off 
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from  the  society  and  association  of  men  and  women  with  like 
ability  and  capacity,  like  ambitions  and  ideals  as  their  own. 
They  must  of  necessity  live  lonely,  isolated  lives.  They  can 
not  find  congenial  friends  and  associates  among  their  own 
people  and  to  that  of  the  white  people  they  are  denied  admis¬ 
sion.  A  more  desolate  life  for  a  sensitive  spirit  can  hardly 
be  conceived. 

There  have  been  a  few,  so  very  few  that  they  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  where  some  great  strong 
and  independent  souls  have,  in  great  part,  broken  down  the 
strong  race  barrier,  but  even  in  these  cases  the  victory  over 
unreasonable  race  prejudice  has  not  been  complete. 

This  class  of  our  people  is  increasing  constantly,  as  we 
know,  and  will  continue  to  increase  so  long  as  men  are  ruled 
by  their  sensual  passions.  Besides,  many  of  the  negroes,  of 
the  full  blood  and  of  legitimate  birth,  have  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  learning,  ability  and  usefulness  and  are  rendering 
great  and  conspicuous  services  to  their  people  and  to  the 
country,. 

It  is  not  likely  that  men  and  women  of  that  caliber,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  laws  of  their  country  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  on  equal  terms  with  all  other  citizens 
of  whatever  race,  are  going  to  submit  forever  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  them  as  of  an  inferior  and  subject  race. 

Unless  their  rights  are  more  respected  and  better  ob¬ 
served  and  protected,  discontent  over  their  relegation  to  a 
subordinate,  humiliating  position,  in  society  and  in  politics 
and  civic  affairs,  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  resented  and 
may  result  in  disagreeable  if  not  dangerous  complications. 

The  inconsistencies  that  present  themselves  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  colored  people  by  the  whites,  and  their  manner 
of  associating  with  them,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
relations  between  the  men  and  women  of  the  two  races  just 
mentioned.  The  high  bred  Southern  lady  who  objects  strenu¬ 
ously  to  riding  in  the  street  car  with  a  member  of  the  colored 
race  will  crowd  in  alongside  of  a  black  man,  in  her  private 
carriage  if  he  is  her  driver  or  servant  and  look  proudly,  out 
on  the  populace,  with  no  sense  of  shame,  or  feeling  of  repug¬ 
nance.  She  will  associate  with  a  colored  woman  in  the  most 
friendly  and  intimate  way  if  she  is  her  maid  or  her  cook, 
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but  would  be  horrified  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  receiving 
her  in  the  most  distant  and  formal  way  on  terms  of  equality. 
The  Southern  gentleman  will  treat  with  intimacy,  kindness 
and  entire  friendliness  one  acting  as  his  servant.  He  will 
sit  under  his  ministrations  as  valet,  waiter,  chauffeur,  or  in 
any  other  servile  position  with  entire  complacency  and  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  contamination,  but  would  scorn  the  idea  of 
meeting  him  on  terms  of  equality  as  a  guest  or  otherwise. 

A  few  years  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States,  not 
a  Southerner,  had  the  courage  to  entertain  at  luncheon  in 
the  White  House  a  colored  man,  educated,  cultivated  and  re¬ 
fined,  a  man  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  foremost  educational 
institutions  for  the  education  and  advancement  of  his  race, 
and  as  much  a  gentleman  in  every  essential  respect  as  the 
President  himself.  It  was  a  courtly  and  friendly  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  this  man  of  a  downtrodden  race  for  his  great 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  efforts  he  was  so  successfully 
making  to  raise  them  up  and  at  the  same  time  an  honor  to 
the  President  and  the  country  be  represented.  Strange  as  it 
must  seem  to  every  just  and  liberal-minded  citizen  of  the 
republic,  the  people  of  the  South,  or  some  of  them,  raised 
a  storm  of  protest  against  this  just  and  kindly  act,  denounc¬ 
ing  it  as  an  insult  to  the  Southern  people  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  whole  country.  Can  one  doubt,  after  such  an  exhibition 
of  injustice,  that  the  treatment  of  the  people  of  the  South  is 
the  outgrowth  of  gross  unjust  and  unreasonable  prejudice? 

Just  as  long  as  the  negro  “keeps  his  place”  of  humili¬ 
ating  servility,  makes  no  claim  or  pretense  of  equality,  and 
takes  and  obeys  the  word  of  command  from  his  superior,  the 
white  man,  he  is  not  badly  treated  in  the  South,  but  let  him 
assert  his  independence,  his  equality  as  a  citizen,  under  the 
law,  to  say  nothing  of  social  equality,  and  he  becomes  the 
subject  of  obloquy,  contempt  and  ostracism. 

And  here  we  must  in  justice  to  the  South  distinguish 
between  social  equality  and  civil  equality,  or  the  claim  of 
equal  rights  as  a  citizen,  the  equal  right  with  the  white  man 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  vote, 
to  be  heard  in  the  courts,  to  hold  office,  to  acquire  and  hold 
property,  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  every  citizen  of  a  free  republic.  There  is  a  very 
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wide  difference  between  the  two,  but  it  is  a  difference  that 
the  people  do  not  and  so  far  will  not  recognize  or  respect. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  colored  races  should 
not  be  desired  or  advocated  by  either  of  them.  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  repugnance  of  the  white  people  to  any  such  unity 
of  the  races,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  both  socially  and 
physically  and  should  not  be  thought  of.  But  such  reason 
against  their  uniting  their  efforts  in  politics  or  business  pur¬ 
suits  does  not  exist. 

The  granting  of  the  franchise  to  the  negroes  has  worked 
great  injury  as  the  result  of  the  unreasoning  and  unreason¬ 
able  prejudice  of  the  Southern  people.  It  has  practically  de¬ 
stroyed  their  political  independence.  This  results  from  two 
causes.  The  negroes  were  liberated  from  slavery  by  the 
Republican  party  and  have,  as  a  rule,  united  with  the  party 
that  rendered  their  race  this  great  service.  The  average 
Southern  voter  looks  upon  any  association  with  the  negro 
in  politics  as  beneath  his  dignity  and  derogatory  to  his  honor. 
Therefore  he  votes  with  another  party.  Again  he  votes  with 
the  Democratic  party  because,  in  their  section  at  least,  it  is 
against  the  negro  and  all  his  political  rights  and  aspirations 
and  the  party  that  has  attempted,  in  every  way,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  keep  them  in  a  state 
of  helpless  subserviency. 

So  tenaciously  have  the  Southern  people  clung  to  this 
idea  that  the  Southern  States  have,  until  very  recently,  solidly 
upheld  the  one  party,  often  against  their  own  interests,  until 
they  have  politically  come  to  be  called  the  “ Solid  South.’ ’ 
This  unwise  course  has  been  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
Southern  States.  Their  votes  are  not  founded  on  principle 
or  on  the  best  interest  of  their  people,  but  upon  a  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  against  the  negro  race.  Their  elections  do  not  turn  upon 
questions  or  issues  affecting  the  interests  of  their  state  or  the 
country,  because,  upon  all  such  issues  which  should  control 
the  votes  of  good  citizens,  both  opposing  candidates  for  a 
given  office  being  of  the  same  party  may  reasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  think  alike  on  such  issues  and  any  views  opposed  to 
theirs  are  not  involved  or  discussed.  So  the  election  descends 
to  a  controversy  between  two  men,  and  is  purely  personal  and 
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results  in  the  most  disgraceful  attacks  one  upon  the  other  that 
leads  to  crimination,  recrimination,  acrimony  and  abuse. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  under  such  elections  the 
people  of  those  states  are,  or  can  be,  enlightened  or  educated 
on  the  vital  questions  that  are  confronting  them  in  common 
with  the  people  of  other  states.  The  candidates  under  these 
conditions  are  selected  at  the  primary  election.  A  nomination 
is  equivalent  to  an  election.  There  is  practically  no  discussion 
or  consideration  of  public  questions  so  earnestly  considered 
and  debated  in  other  states. 

It  is  a  lamentable  state  of  political  slavery  that  has  done 
the  Southern  States  great  harm  and  has  done  much  to  hinder 
their  growth  and  advancement.  The  one,  or  the  chief  reason 
or  excuse  given  for  this  solid  support  of  one  political  party  is 
that  it  is  the  only  party  that  can  or  will  protect  them  from  the 
negroes,  which  has  no  real  foundation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  and  congratulation  that  the  people 
of  the  South  are  changing  their  views,  somewhat,  on  the  negro 
question.  They  are  as  firmly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  any¬ 
thing  like  social  equality  with  the  colored  people,  as  they 
ever  were,  and  in  this  they  have  the  entire  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  the  North,  but  they  are  making  laudable  efforts  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  colored  people,  especially  in  the 
way  of  education.  They  have  established  schools  and  colleges 
for  their  better  education.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
vocational  education  and  training,  a  most  important  and 
valuable  kind  of  education  for  their  people. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  a  conference  on  negro  educa¬ 
tion  recently  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  proposed  land  grant  colleges  for  the  colored 
people,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Louisiana 
said : 

“The  masses  of  the  southern  people,  both  white  and  black,  are 
going  to  be  made  intelligent,  and,  as  the  demand  grows  for  land 
grant  colleges,  these  colleges  are  going  to  be  organized  to  meet  those 
demands.” 

And  speaking  further  for  a  committee  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  said: 

“Our  committee  declares  that  the  masses  of  colored  children 
should  be  reached  with  efficient  elementary  education,  and  it  should 
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be  the  purpose  of  the  officials  to  provide  good  elementary  schools 
for  colored  children,  the  same  as  for  white  children.  Systems  of 
high  schools  should  be  developed  adequately  to  care  for  all  Negroes 
who  complete  the  elementary  courses  and  who  desire  further  study. 
As  rapidly  as  conditions  permit,  the  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
should  be  confined  to  instruction  of  college  grades  and  proper 
degrees  granted  to  those  earning  them. 

“The  purpose  of  these  colleges  should  be  to  send  to  the  farms, 
trades  and  industries,  men  soundly  educated,  with  a  view  of  equip¬ 
ping  them  for  successful  occupations.  They  should  meet  the  need 
of  stimulating  colored  people  to  live  in  the  country  and  learn  to 
operate  their  own  farms.  If  graduates  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  own  and  operate  their  own  farms,  a  reasonable  number  of  them 
will  go  into  the  country.  Public  money  is  wasted  in  these  colleges 
on  men  who  do  not  become  farmers. 

“These  schools  should  each  that  morality,  honesty  and  square 
dealing  must  characterize  every  good  citizen.  Public  sentiment 
should  be  that  colored  people  everywhere  can  feel  and  know  that 
they  can  count  on  absolute  justice  and  square  dealing  on  the  part 
of  boards  in  charge  of  the  school. 

“There  should  be  a  board  charged  with  the  administering  of 
the  affairs  of  these  schools.  Instruction  should  not  be  confined  to 
students  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  attend,  but  the  extension 
department  should  be  improved.  There  should  be  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  federal  funds  between  these  white  and  colored  argricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  with  no  discrimination  shown  against  the 
colored  race.  State  governments  should  support  these  colleges 
liberally  and  adequately  without  any  reference  to  federal  support.” 

He  announced  also  the  gratifying  fact  that  the,  fine 
sentiment  of  the  white  people  towards  the  negroes  has  ad¬ 
vanced  enormously  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  and 
that  with  no  discrimination  being  shown  between  white  and 
colored  appropriations  for  educational  purposes,  colored 
children  are  coming  into  the  schools  by  the  thousands  as  a 
result. 

It  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  joint  movement  of  the  two 
races  for  better  and  higher  education  is  the  beginning  of 
better  conditions,  better  feeling  and  better  understanding, 
more  sympathy  and  a  greater  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co¬ 
operation  between  them  for  their  common  benefit  and  advan¬ 
tage,  and  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  their  common  country. 

The  negro  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
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with  which  the  country  has  been  confronted.  The  greater  part 
of  its  burdens  have  fallen  upon  the  people  of  the  South  where 
the  masses  of  the  colored  people  have  their  homes.  These  two 
races  of  people  must  inevitably  continue  to  live  together  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  following  table  of  population  by  sex,  color,  race, 
nativity  and  parentage,  for  the  years  1900  and  1910,  taken 
from  the  Census  report  of  1920  shows  the  excessive  colored 
population  in  the  Southern  geographical  section  of  the  South 
as  compared  with  the  northern  section.  It  shows,  also,  the 
comparative  percentage  of  increase  of  the  white,  negro  and 
Indian  races.  It  appears  that  for  the  ten  years  from  1900 
to  1910  the  white  population  increased  22  1/3  per  cent.,  of 
which  42  3/4  per  cent,  is  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  the 
negro  population  11 1/5,  and  that  of  the  Indian  12  per  cent, 
negro  population  11  1/5,  and  that  of  the  Indian  12  per  cent. 
(See  Table  No.  2). 

It  will  be  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  the  Indian  population  exceeds  that  of  the  negro. 
It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that  the  Indian  population 
has  been  gradually  decreasing  and  that  the  race  would  soon 
be  extinct. 

However,  the  Indians  have  become  so  few  in  number  and 
have  been  brought  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
government  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  problem 
of  dollars  and  cents;  of  charitable  and  benevolent  guardian¬ 
ship  and  support.  With  the  colored  people  it  is  quite  different. 
Their  great  and  increasing  numbers  make  the  problem  more 
formidable.  But  the  natures  of  the  two  races  are  so  different 
that  no  just  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  problems  they 
present. 

The  negroes  are  a  peaceful  and  peace-loving  race,  while 
the  Indians  are  savage,  vengeful  and  warlike.  The  negroes  are 
industrious  and  self-supporting  while  the  Indians  are  idle  and 
dependent. 

The  negro  problem  has  been  complicated  and  made  more 
difficult  by  the  granting  to  them  of  the  franchise  and  full 
citizenship.  Here  we  have  two  races  of  different  blood,  one 
white,  the  other  black,  with  equal  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  law,  one  claiming  superiority  over  the  other  because  of 
this  difference  in  blood  and  color. 


Table  No.  2 


POPULATION  IN  1900  AND  1910:  By  Sex,  Color  or  Race,  and  Nativity  and  Parentage  of  Whites  and  by  Geographic  Divisions 


[Source:  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce] 


Division  and 

census  year 

Native  white  of 
native  parentage 

Native  white  of 
foreign  or  mixed 
parentage 

Foreign-born  white 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Total1 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

New  England : 

2,763,796 

2,828,221 

1900  . . 

1,248,718 

1,267,392 

777,143 

801,901 

709,260 

727,612 

28,579 

30,520 

846 

754 

4,164 

39 

86 

3 

1910  . 

1,293,890 

1,319,529 

1,005,379 

1,047,330 

928,337 

886,049 

32,783 

33,523 

1,056 

1,020 

3,415 

84 

247 

25 

3,265,114 

3,287,567 

Middle  Atlantic : 

1900  . 

3,687,384 

3,719,195 

2,171,087 

2,231,080 

1,728,492 

1,573,624 

159,711 

166,210 

3,692 

3,267 

10,324 

166 

391 

55 

7,761,081 

7,693,597 

1910  . . 

4,208,191 

4,254,770 

2,746,564 

2,844,748 

2,641,593 

2,184,586 

203,466 

214,404 

4,103 

3,614 

7,903 

286 

1,428 

215 

9,813,266 

9,502,626 

East  North  Central: 

1900  .............. 

4,311,913 

4,176,103 

2,300,150 

2,301,590 

1,420,384 

1,119,913 

134,445 

123,397 

7,822 

7,205 

2,495 

38 

99 

27 

8,177,308 

7,808,273 

1910  . 

4,945,547 

4,806,421 

2,536,599 

2,571,835 

1,741,015 

1,326,205 

156,431 

144,405 

9,514 

8,741 

3,309 

106 

415 

67 

9,392,839 

8,857,782 

West  North  Central: 

1900  .  . . . 

2,933,804 

2,727,099 

1,467,581 

1,406,228 

866,985 

664,120 

121,272 

116.637 

21,043 

21.296 

1,110 

25 

219 

4 

5,412,014 

4,935,409 

1910  . 

3,365,357 

3,158,330 

1,633,760 

1,580,943 

944,767 

668,464 

125,864 

116,798 

20,973 

20,433 

1,149 

46 

948 

52 

6,092,855 

5,545,066 

South  Atlantic: 

1900  . . . 

3,073,951 

3,033,363 

192,658 

197,203 

115,360 

93,523 

1,835,525 

1,893,492 

3,335 

3,250 

1,741 

50 

25 

4 

5,222,595 

5,220,885 

1910  . .  . 

3,708,417 

3,632,788 

217,289 

222,554 

172,872 

117,683 

2,029,808 

2,082,680 

4,582 

4,472 

1,507 

75 

119 

37 

6,134,605 

6,060,290 

East  South  Central: 

1900  . 

2  400  720 

2,325,054 

2,679,900 

113  412 

115,979 

110,509 

50,706 

50,542 

38,976 

36,315 

1,243,082 

1,315,792 

1,256,804 

1,336,721 

1,330 

1,260 

1,257 

409 

18 

7 

3,809,666 

3,738,091 

1910  . . 

2^772^592 

104'468 

1,355 

389 

25 

24 

2 

4,245,169 

4,164,732 

West  South  Central: 

1900  ........ _ _  . 

2,095,999 

1,932,945 

243,976 

234,135 

151,333 

112,677 

846,797 

847,269 

32,614 

32,960 

1,512 

43 

25 

5 

3,372,256 

3,160,034 

1910  . 

2,997,129 

2,770,320 

310,216 

295,067 

202,742 

146,017 

994,025 

990,401 

38,670 

38,097 

1,254 

49 

362 

66 

4,544,505 

4,240,029 

Mountain : 

1900  . . 

471,222 

383,879 

233,230 

203,163 

179,990 

108,371 

9,104 

6,486 

33,731 

32,424 

7,707 

243 

5,054 

53 

940,038 

734,619 

1910  . . 

799,330 

667,294 

326,796 

290,125 

286,022 

150,888 

11,766 

9,701 

38,503 

36,835 

5,365 

249 

10,046 

401 

1,478,018 

1,155,499 

Pacific : 

1900  . . . . 

631,136 

534,485 

337,366 

318,135 

292,775 

179,716 

8,032 

6,632 

15,071 

15,296 

55,879 

3,900 

17,435 

834 

1,357,694 

1,058,998 

1910  . 

1,138,765 

970,005 

544,168 

1  509,487 

555,898 

305,550 

15,946 

13,249 

16,377 

16,081 

42,565 

3,755 

49,481 

8,222 

2,365,906 

1,826,398 

Total : 

117,712 

1900  . 

20,849,847 

20,099,515 

7,836,603 

7,809,414 

5,515,285 

4,698,532 

4,386,547 

4,447,447 

119,484 

85,341 

4,522 

23,341 

985 

38,816,448 

37,178,127 

1910  . . 

;  25,229,218 

24,259,357 

9,425,239 

9,472,598 

7,523,788 

5,821,757 

4,885,881 

4,941,882 

135,133 

130,550 

66,856 

4,675 

63,070 

9,087 

47,332,277 

44,639,989 
- , 

1  Including  other  Asiatics 
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The  great  trouble  is  that  the  white  man  is  not  willing  to 
accord  to  the  black  man  the  rights  given  him  by  law  and 
guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution.  He  will  not  recognize  or 
accept  the  accomplished  fact  that,  except  socially,  their  rights 
and  privileges  are  the  same  as  his  own  and  that  they  are  alike 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  He  insists,  as  his  an¬ 
cestors  did  in  the  time  of  slavery,  that  the  negro  is  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  and  subject  race,  created  to  serve  the  white  man  and 
that  no  law  of  the  country  can  elevate  him  above  that  condition 
of  inferiority  or  servitude. 

Instigated  and  inspired  by  this  estimate  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  races,  the  white  people  have  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  render  the  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the 
negroes  negatory  and  useless,  even  to  the  extent  of  bribery, 
tyranny,  force,  violence,  intimidation,  frauds  upon  the  ballot- 
box  and  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  illegal  and  un¬ 
constitutional  laws.  By  these  lawless  means  they  have  prac¬ 
tically,  in  some  sections  of  the  South,  made  the  ballot  of  no  use 
or  avail  to  them  and  no  protection.  This  is  so  in  greater  or 
less  degree  all  over  the  South.  Added  to  this  is  the  intoler¬ 
ance,  arrogance  and  contempt  displayed  and  the  disregard  of 
the  feelings  of  the  colored  people  in  business  as  well  as  in 
politics  and  the  determination  to  keep  them  in  subjection  and 
fear,  and  you  have  citizens  only  in  theory  and  in  form,  but  not 
so  in  fact  and  in  reality  as  provided  by  law. 

Things  can  not  go  on  in  harmony  under  such  conditions 
for  very  long.  The  country  will  be  compelled  to  protect  its 
citizens  in  their  rights.  It  has  betrayed  its  duty  to  the  colored 
people  in  that  it  has  not  done  so  long  before  this. 

Not  only  do  the  whites  deny  to  the  colored  people  their 
civic  and  political  rights,  they  discriminate  between  them 
and  the  white  people  in  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  If  a  colored  man  is  charged  with  crime  they  do 
not  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  a  court  of  justice  or  accord  him 
the  right  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face  and  make  his  de¬ 
fense  as  the  Constitution  provides.  They  seize  him  without 
a  warrant  and  without  a  trial,  shoot,  hang,  or  burn  him  at  the 
stake,  a  crime  vastly  more  dangerous  to  liberty  and  constituted 
government  than  the  crime  with  which  their  victim  is  charged. 

The  horrible  crime  of  lynch  law  has  been  put  in  force  so 
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often  in  the  Southern  States  that  another  case,  now  and  then, 
excites  but  little  interest,  comment,  sympathy  or  concern  for 
this  dangerous  violation  of  the  law  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government  of  justice,  of  humanity. 

In  the  beginning  lynch  law  was  enforced  in  punishment  of 
but  one  species  of  crime.  Some  allowance  was  made  for  it  in 
case  of  a  crime  so  horrible,  but  even  in  that  case  it  is  wholly 
unjustifiable.  No  crime,  however  horrible,  can  justify  mob 
violence  and  murder.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it  in  this  country, 
where  the  courts  are  open  and  ample  provision  made  for  ade¬ 
quate  punishment  for  all  offenses. 

This  practice  of  murder  by  mob  violence  has,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  grown  more  common  of  late  years,  has  extended  to 
other  states  in  the  Union,  and  is  enforced  in  punishment  of 
other  charges,  true  or  false,  than  the  one  cause  mentioned. 
This  crime,  horrible  and  dangerous  as  it  is,  generally  goes  un¬ 
punished  and  is  repeated  again  and  again  with  impunity  and 
without  fear. 

It  is  a  most  deplorable  condition,  a  reproach  upon  the 
white  people  of  the  South,  the  states  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
of  every  other  state  where  the  crime  is  committed  and  goes 
unpunished,  and  upon  the  general  government  whose  constitu¬ 
tion  guarantees  its  citizens,  black  and  white  alike,  against  such 
outrages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  infringements  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colored  people  arise  out  of 
the  belief  or  pretense  of  the  white  people  that  they  are  of  a 
superior  race.  Any  law  that  attempts  to  place  the  negroes  on 
a  level  with  them  socially,  civilly,  politically,  or  in  any  other 
respect,  touches  their  honor  and  offends  their  pride. 

The  solution  of  this  grave  problem  rests  with  the  white 
people,  especially  the  white  people  of  the  South.  It  only  re¬ 
quires  a  change  of  thought  and  sentiment  on  their  part 
toward  the  colored  race  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  two  races  and  remove  the  present  discord  and  anxiety  that 
sometimes  breaks  out  in  bloody  race  riots,  murders  and  other 
crimes.  Whenever  the  white  people  can,  and  do,  lay  aside 
their  prejudices  growing  out  of  human  slavery,  and  the  un¬ 
founded  claim  or  pretense  that  their  race  is  superior  because 
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their  skins  are  white,  and  come  to  realize  the  just  and  un¬ 
alterable  fact  that  the  colored  people  are  American  citizens 
with  like  rights  and  privileges  with  themselves,  and  to  respect 
and  help  to  enforce  the  laws  of  their  common  country  that 
grant  and  guarantee  them  those  rights;  when  they  can,  and 
will,  condescend  to  treat  the  colored  people  as  human  beings, 
the  offspring  of  the  same  holy  Father,  with  like  feelings,  sensi¬ 
bilities,  aspirations,  ambitions,  and  desires  as  themselves,  this 
troublesome  race  problem  will  be  settled  and  the  two  races  will 
dwell  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

This  does  not  mean  social  equality  or  amalgamation  of  the 
races.  That  should  be  looked  upon  as  out  of  the  question. 
Neither  race  should  expect  or  desire  it,  but  in  business,  poli¬ 
tics,  religion  and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  the  people  of  the 
two  races  are  made  equal  by  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man, 
and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized  and  accepted  by  every¬ 
body  the  better  for  both  races,  for  the  country  and  for  all  man¬ 
kind. 


C.  Foreign  Races. 

The  United  States  is  unique  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Young  in  years  its  population  has  been  drawn  from 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  world.  The  citizen  or  subject  of 
an  old  world  nation  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  and  not  leave  his  own  country,  but  the  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  traces  his  ancestry  very  soon  finds 
it  in  some  foreign  country.  Practically  our  whole  population 
is  of  foreign  ancestors,  near  or  far. 

In  the  great  cities  there  are  sections  where  the  English 
language  is  rarely  heard.  The  city  of  New  York  has  its 
Italian,  its  Greek,  its  Jewish,  and  other  quarters,  where  the 
immigrants  of  the  respective  countries  congregate,  each  race 
to  itself.  They  each  speak  their  native  tongue  and  seem  to 
care  but  little  whether  they  acquire  the  use  of  our  language 
or  not. 

These  foreign  cities,  for  such  they  are  practically,  cities 
within  cities,  are,  in  general,  inhabited  by  the  poor,  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  the  criminal  classes.  They  live  in  crowded  tene¬ 
ment  houses  and  other  unsanitary,  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthy  places  of  abode.  They  are  breeders  of  poverty, 
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lawlessness  and  crime.  There  you  find  the  anarchist,  the 
assassin  and  the  revolutionist. 

Every  effort  to  break  up  these  pest  holes  of  immorality, 
vice  and  crime,  to  separate  these  foreign  hordes,  distribute 
them  in  country  places,  assimilate  them,  teach  them  our 
language,  educate  them  and  make  worthy  citizens  of 
them,  has  met  with  only  partial  success.  They  cling  to  this 
unhappy  and  deleterious  mode  of  living  and  will  accept  no 
other.  They  seem  determined  to  live  to  themselves  and  live 
the  life  that  they  lived  in  their  native  country,  sordid  and 
forbidding  as  that  life  may  have  been.  Such  people  gain  but 
very  little  by  coming  to  this  country  and  add  very  materially 
to  our  problems  and  to  the  sum  of  the  crimes  here  and  to 
the  expenses  of  our  government. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  said  applies  to  the  objectionable 
class  of  our  immigrants,  of  whom  we  have  altogether  too 
many.  Millions  of  our  foreign  population  have  learned  our 
language,  become  citizens  by  naturalization,  assumed  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  supported  the  government  loyally  and 
faithfully,  helped  with  their  intelligence  and  industry  to 
build  up  this  great  country  and  make  it  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  immigrants  of  earlier  years  were  mainly  of  this 
class  and  were  welcome.  They  have  assimilated  with  the 
native  population  and  have  in  every  essential  respect  become 
good  law-abiding  and  loyal  Americans.  Of  later  years  the 
immigrants  have  been  of  a  lower,  less  intelligent  and  less 
desirable  class.  They  will  never,  except  it  may  be  in  name, 
become  American  citizens  or  worthy  of  the  name.  They 
should  never  have  been  admitted  to  this  country.  They  are 
not  alone  useless,  many  of  them  are  dangerous  and  a  menace 
to  law  and  order  and  to  the  existing  government.  Since  the 
European  war  we  have  been  forced  to  deport  some  of  them 
for  disloyalty  and  opposition  to  law  and  government.  We 
have  not  returned  nearly  as  many  of  them  to  their  native 
country  as  we  should,  but  we  have  made  a  beginning. 

Our  immigration  laws  are  entirely  inefficient  and  inade¬ 
quate  to  protect  the  country  against  this  objectionable  and 
dangerous  class  of  immigrants.  The  only  safe  way  is  to 
close  the  doors  of  immigration  and  not  admit  for  a  term  of 
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FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  IN  1910,  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH: 

By  Geographic  Divisions 

[Source:  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce] 
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The  United  Kingdom 

Scandinavia 

Neth¬ 

erlands 

Eng¬ 

land 

Ire¬ 

land 

Scot¬ 

land 

Wales 

Nor¬ 

way 

Swe¬ 

den 

Den¬ 

mark 

Geographic  divisions 

New  England  . 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

East  North  Central  . 

West  North  Central  . 

South  Atlantic  . 

East  South  Central  . 

West  South  Central . 

Mountain  . 

Pacific  . 

155,932 

306,360 

170,189 

69,052 

22,811 

7,806 

15,084 

54,354 

76,131 

334,486 

615,756 

179,266 

78,614 

27,485 

10,124 

11,994 

26,873 

67,653 

48,421 

88,995 

48,716 

21,817 

7,145 

2,503 

4,153 

15,143 

24,183 

3,702 

37,921 

18,259 

7,840 

2,007 

729 

896 

6,157 

4,977 

8,448 

32,684 

99,192 

198,786 

1,469 

499 

2.507 

15,129 

45,163 

70,777 

87,719 

178,140 

213,531 

2,984 

1,598 

6,463 

35,485 

68,510 

7,689 

20,637 

42,875 

63,910 

1,266 

557 

2,256 

17,231 

25,228 

2,144 

26,581 

59,661 

21.010 

630 

379 

912 

3,667 

5,079 

Northwestern  Europe — Continued 

Southern  and  eastern 

Europe 

Bel¬ 

gium 

Luxem¬ 

burg 

Ger¬ 

many 

Switz¬ 

erland 

France 

Portu¬ 

gal 

Spain 

Italy 

New  England  . 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

3,264 

10,601 

13 

162 

70,267 

754.993 

3,716 

31,348 

10,934 

39,715 

33,916 

1,030 

1,160 

4,615 

179,430 

783,769 

East  North  Central  . 

West  North  Central  . 

South  Atlantic  . 

East  South  Central  . 

West  South  Central  . 

Mountain  . 

Pacific  . 

22,925 

6,146 

1,135 

162 

922 

980 

3,265 

1,092 

1,472 

21 

5 

43 

85 

178 

921,443 

426,539 

63,257 

28,523 

69,760 

42,898 

123,653 

33,230 

19,171 

2,076 

2,748 

3,768 

6,970 

21,821 

19,015 

9,685 

2,761 

1,833 

8,302 

4,267 

20,906 

508 

89 

204 

14 

182 

525 

22,892 

614 

680 

4,985 

203 

1,623 

3,152 

5,076 

146,828 

38,238 

38,284 

8,183 

31,686 

34,433 

82,274 

Southern  and  eastern  Europe — Continued 


Russia 

Finland 

Austria 

Hun¬ 

gary 

Rouma- 

nia 

Bul¬ 

garia 

Serbia 

Monte¬ 

negro 

New  England  . 

192,699 

14,139 

69,583 

16,907 

2,054 

239 

88 

6 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

893,508 

12,813 

553,557 

267,951 

44,403 

1,358 

1,010 

194 

East  North  Central  . 

274,993 

43,442 

317,469 

162,261 

9,945 

2,919 

1,532 

465 

West  North  Central  . 

118,683 

29,592 

116,287 

24,272 

5,401 

2,431 

628 

1,518 

South  Atlantic  . 

49,149 

452 

20,284 

10,600 

1,055 

89 

63 

23 

East  South  Central  . 

8,153 

165 

2,990 

1,742 

317 

62 

91 

43 

West  South  Central  . 

14,111 

311 

27,324 

1,956 

435 

223 

108 

66 

Mountain  . 

18,594 

9,154 

32,328 

4,296 

724 

2,577 

586 

1,570 

Pacific  . 

32,892 

19,612 

35,151 

5,624 

1,589 

1,600 

533 

1,489 

Southern  and 
eastern  Eu¬ 
rope — Oontd. 

Eu¬ 

rope 

not 

speci¬ 

fied 

America  (outside 

Canada 

3  of  the  1 

New 

found 

land 

Jnited  States) 

West  Indies 

Turkey 
in  Eu¬ 
rope 

Greece 

French 

Other 

Cuba 

Other1 

New  England  . 

7,663 

16,764 

89 

278,156 

248,083 

2,252 

265 

2,836 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

8,147 

15,893 

716 

27,012 

121,357 

1,619 

3,005 

18,500 

East  North  Central  . 

7,411 

17,916 

404 

46,614 

226,526 

420 

332 

750 

West  North  Central . 

3,049 

13,989 

277 

17,920 

84,929 

204 

153 

454 

South  Atlantic  . 

1,651 

4,630 

369 

763 

7,918 

85 

10,475 

7,912 

East  South  Central  . 

282 

1,397 

119 

331 

3,178 

15 

116 

383 

West  South  Central . 

613 

1,762 

479 

1,045 

7,625 

53 

444 

637 

Mountain  . 

1,321 

13,269 

139 

5,276 

31,336 

136 

85 

191 

Pacific  . 

2,093 

15,662 

266 

7,966 

88,602 

296 

258 

839 

America  (outside  of  the 
United  States) — Contd. 

Asia 

o 

Mexico 

Cen¬ 

tral 

Ameri¬ 

ca 

South 

Ameri¬ 

ca 

Japan 

China 

India 

Turkey 

in 

Asia 

Asia 

not 

speci¬ 

fied 

New  England  . 

138 

74 

766 

261 

2,598 

292 

19,240 

235 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

805 

442 

3,520 

1,537 

6,882 

552 

16,360 

656 

East  North  Central  . 

929 

85 

878 

475 

2,504 

345 

7,888 

511 

West  North  Central  . 

10,827 

46 

472 

990 

1,010 

161 

3,879 

183 

South  Atlantic  . 

242 

81 

280 

149 

1,223 

127 

2,771 

137 

East  South  Central  . 

226 

55 

76 

26 

313 

26 

1,394 

68 

West  South  Central . 

128,917 

302 

189 

402 

1,009 

113 

2,619 

86 

Mountain  . 

45,793 

44 

272 

10,236 

4,684 

186 

1,249 

187 

Pacific  . 

34,038 

607 

1,775 

53,668 

36,533 

2,862 

4,329 

528 

Africa 

Austra¬ 

lia 

Oceanic 

Islands 

Coun¬ 

tries 

not 

speci¬ 

fied 

Total 

foreign- 

born 

popula¬ 

tion 

Born  at 
sea 

Atlantic 

Pacific1 

New  England  . 

370 

496 

13,665 

114 

160 

1,825,110 

579 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

1,258 

1,727 

1,062 

319 

646 

4,851,173 

1,478 

East  North  Central  . 

498 

1,104 

250 

147 

733 

3,073,766 

2,067 

West  North  Central  . 

283 

441 

65 

106 

637 

1,616,695 

1,228 

South  Atlantic  . 

303 

184 

164 

59 

47 

299,994 

189 

East  South  Central  . 

132 

80 

10 

9 

25 

87,825 

135 

West  South  Central  . 

191 

187 

34 

48 

78 

352,192 

274 

Mountain  . 

276 

695 

81 

290 

85 

453,322 

313 

Pacific 

681 

4,121 

2,943 

1,323 

276 

955,809 

664 

Total  . 

13,515,886 

1  Except  Porto  Rico. 

1  Except  Hawaii  and  Philippine  Islands. 
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years  at  least,  if  not  for  all  time,  any  at  all  until  we  can 
rid  ourselves  of  those  we  now  have  or  Americanize  them  and 
make  of  them  good  and  loyal  citizens. 

No  foreign  man  or  woman  who  seeks  or  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  by  violence  or  by  other  un¬ 
lawful  means,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  countrv, 
and  none  who  entertain  any  such  sentiments  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

In  other  cities,  especially  the  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  New  England  and  other  eastern  states,  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation,  many  of  whom  can  not  speak  our  language,  far  out¬ 
number  the  native  population.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
the  great  menace  is  of  Oriental  immigration.  Both  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Chinese  are  attracted  to  this  country,  and,  if  not 
restrained  by  treaty  or  exclusion,  will  very  soon  overrun 
these  states.  The  presence  of  people  of  both  of  these  races 
is  looked  upon  by  the  white  population  as  exceedingly  objec¬ 
tionable  and  as  a  grave  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  these 
states  and  to  the  whole  country.  The  people  of  the  East  and 
South  know  but  little  about  the  evils  of  this  class  of  immi¬ 
grants,  as  but  few  of  them  have  found  their  way  there,  and 
Congress  and  the  national  government  have  not  given  the 
subject  the  attention  it  deserves,  or  provided  adequate  and 
effective  means  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  these  people 
into  the  country.  As  a  consequence  the  states  have  been 
compelled  to  take  steps  to  protect  themselves  where  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  should  act  for  the  whole  country. 

It  is  an  international  question  and  should  be  promptly 
and  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  national  government  and 
not  left  to  the  states.  It  is  an  extremely  delicate  question 
that,  if  not  handled  wisely  and  efficiently,  may  involve  us 
in  international  troubles  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

The  following  table,  showing  our  foreign  population  in 
1910,  is  of  great  interest :  (See  Table  No.  3) . 

It  appears  from  this  that  in  our  population  at  that  time 
was  included  foreigners  of  forty-four  different  countries 
amounting  to  13,515,886  people. 
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Another  illuminating  table  gives  ns,  as  of  the  same  date, 
the  population  of  foreign  white  stock,  by  mother  tongue  and 
nativity:  (See  Table  No.  4). 

The  table  shows  that  very  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  these  people  of  white  stock  who  have  made  their  homes 
here  are  of  our  language. 

These  tables  are  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States  for  1919.  The  population  of  1920  is  not 
yet  available,  but  that  of  1910  will  serve  my  present  purpose 
which  is  to  show  to  what  extent  our  population  is  being  made 
up  of  people  of  foreign  birth,  and  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  growing  out  of  this  condition. 
The  mere  fact  of  foreign  birth  is  not,  of  itself,  a  serious 
matter,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  that  in  tho 
beginning  they  can  not  speak  our  language. 

To  me  the  most  serious  aspect  of  this  situation  is  the 
natural  antipathy  of  the  different  races  thus  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  their  sympathy  and  affection  for  their  own 
country  that  they  are  too  apt  to  retain  even  after  renouncing 
their  allegiance  to  their  native  land  and  swearing  allegiance 
to  their  adopted  country.  This  fact  was  made  painfully  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  events  of  the  late  European  war.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  those  of  German  birth  and  parentage  as  illustrating 
what  is  in  my  mind. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  not  engaged  in  it. 
The  President  had,  in  the  most  solemn  way,  declared  that  this 
country  was  not  concerned  in  the  issues  of  the  war,  and 
earnestly  enjoined  upon  our  people  the  strictest  neutrality. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  our  foreign  population  this 
state  of  strict  neutrality  was  exceedingly  difficult,  practically 
impossible.  In  a  war  between  Germany  and  England  it 
was  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  Germans  in  this  country, 
whether  native  born  or  naturalized  citizens,  would  take  sides 
with  Germany,  and  our  British  population  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  So  of  the  French,  and  subjects,  or  their  descendants,  of 
other  of  the  allied  nations  warring  against  Germany  and  her 
allies.  This  created  a  vicious  state  of  enmity  and  antagonism 
between  these  races  in  the  United  States. 

Germans  in  this  country  had  many  years  ago  formed  an 
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Table  No.  4 

POPULATION  OF  FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK,  1910:  By  Mother  Tongue  and  by  Nativity 
[Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce] 


Linguistic  group  and  mother  tongue 

Foreign- 
born  white 

Native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage 

Total  for¬ 
eign  white 
stock 

Both  par¬ 
ents  foreign 
born 

One  parent 
foreign, 
one  native 

Total 

nglish  and  Celtic  . 

3,363,792 

3,813,444 

2,860,184 

6,673,628 

10,037,420 

■ermanic : 

German  . 

2,759,032 

4,147,771 

1,910,468 

6,058,239 

8,817,271 

Dutch  and  Frisian . . 

126,045 

138,297 

60.588 

198,885 

324,930 

Flemish  . 

25,780 

14,443 

4,583 

19,026 

44,806 

candinavian : 

Swedish  . 

683,218 

609,689 

152,962 

762,651 

1,445,869 

Norwegian  . 

402,587 

443,391 

163,876 

607,267 

1,009,854 

Danish  . 

186,345 

188,515 

71,613 

260,128 

446,473 

iatin  and  Greek : 

Italian  . 

1,365,110 

723,739 

62,573 

786,312 

2,151,422 

French  . 

528,842 

503,943 

324,384 

828,327 

1,357,169 

Spanish  . 

258,131 

124,057 

66,010 

190,067 

448,198 

Portuguese  . 

72,649 

54,609 

14,010 

68,619 

141,268 

Roumanian  . 

42,277 

8,263 

584 

8,847 

51,124 

Greek  . 

118,379 

8,971 

3,029 

12,000 

130,379 

lavic  and  Lettic : 

Polish  . 

943,781 

690,067 

73,792 

763,859 

1,707,640 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  . 

228,738 

245,482 

65,172 

310,654 

539,392 

Slovak  . 

166,474 

113,486 

4,484 

117,970 

284,444 

Russian  . 

57,926 

34,263 

2,948 

37,211 

95,137 

Ruthenian  . 

25,131 

9,990 

238 

10,228 

35,359 

Slovenian  . 

123,631 

56,647 

3,153 

59,800 

183,431 

Serbo-Croatian — 

Croatian  . 

74,036 

18,333 

667 

19,000 

93,036 

Dalmatian  . 

4,344 

1,010 

151 

1,161 

5,505 

Serbian  . 

23,403 

3,040 

309 

3,349 

26,752 

Montenegrin  . 

3,886' 

70 

5 

75 

3,961 

Bulgarian  . 

18,341 

841 

198 

1,039 

19,380 

Slavic,  not  specified  . 

21,012 

13,513 

670 

14,183 

35,195 

Lithuanian  and  Lettish . 

140,963 

66,905 

3,367 

70,272 

211,235 

Inclassified : 

Yiddish  and  Hebrew  . 

1,051,767 

596,921 

28,074 

624,995 

1,676,762 

Magyar  . 

229,094 

85,240 

6,559 

91,799 

320,893 

Finnish  . 

120,086 

75,362 

5,240 

80,602 

200,688 

Armenian  . 

23,938 

5,643 

440 

6,083 

30,021 

Syrian  and  Arabic . 

32,868 

13,031 

828 

13,859 

46,727 

Turkish  . 

4,709 

608 

124 

732 

5,441 

Albanian  . 

2,312 

45 

9 

54 

2,366 

All  other . 

646 

103 

41 

144 

790 

Inknown  . . . . 

116,272 

106,579 

90,193 

196,772 

313,044 

All  mother  tongues  . 

13,345,545 

12,916,311 

5,981,526 

18,897,837 

32,243,382 

Linquistic  group 

Inglish  and  Celtic . 

3,363,792^ 

3,813,444 

2,860,184 

6  673,628 

10,037,420 

•ermanic  . 

2,910,857 

4,300,511 

1,975,639 

6,276,150 

9,187,007 

candinavian  . 

1,272,150 

1,241.595 

388,451 

1,630,046 

2,902,196 

'atin  and  Greek  . 

2,385,388 

1,423,582 

470,590 

1,894,172 

4.279,560 

lavic  and  Lettic . 

1,831,666 

1,253,647 

155,154 

1,408,801 

3,240,467 

Inclassified  . 

1,465,420 

776,953 

41,315 

818,268 

2,283,688 

Inknown  . 

116,272 

106,579 

90,193 

196,772 

313,044 
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association  under  the  name  of  the  “  German- American ”  asso¬ 
ciation,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  keep  alive  the 
memories  of  and  affections  for  the  Fatherland.  In  times  of 
peace  neither  the  organization  by  that  name  or  its  declared 
objects  and  purposes  were  looked  upon  as  in  any  way  objec¬ 
tionable  or  inimical  to  the  country  of  their  adoption.  It  had 
become  a  great,  influential  organization,  made  up  largely  and 
controlled  by  thousands  of  the  very  best  citizens  whose  loy¬ 
alty  was  never  questioned. 

So  long  as  the  war  was  confined  to  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  and  we  had  no  part  in  it,  the  attitude  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  resident  in  this  country,  was  not  looked  upon 
seriously.  But  the  time  came  when  Germany,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  against  the  allies  began  to  encroach  upon  our 
rights  upon  the  sea,  sank  some  of  our  boats,  and  threatened 
to  destroy  others,  in  an  attempt  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  embargo  against  our  trading  with  her  enemies  and  fur¬ 
nishing  them  arms,  ammunition  and  other  supplies  to  enable 
the  allies  to  carry  on  the  war. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  munition  makers,  investors 
and  others  who  were  making  billions  of  money  out  of  the 
war.  Through  the  influence,  and  with  the  wealth  of  these 
greedy  speculators  in  the  profits  growing  out  of  a  bloody 
war,  a  country-wide  propaganda  full  of  malice,  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  fraud  finally  brought  us  into  the  war,  and  once 
in,  this  same  powerful  inuence,  aided  by  a  venal  and  pur¬ 
chased  press,  continued  this  false  propaganda  to  mislead  the 
people  to  believe  that  we  had  entered  the  war  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  everywhere,  and  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  We  did  not  enter  the  war  for  any  such 
beneficent  purpose,  but  this  plausible  lie  iterated  and  re¬ 
iterated  by  the  press,  blazoned  from  church  pulpits  by  men 
assuming  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will 
towards  men,  shouted  from  the  rostrum  by  public  speakers, 
even  declared  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  who  voted  them  into  the  war  and  who 
knew,  from  their  own  records,  that  they  themselves  had 
made,  that  these  representations  of  our  reason  for  going  to 
war  were  false  and  misleading,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
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public  mind  and  the  main  body  of  the  people  thus  deceived 
and  misled  became  reconciled  to  and  endorsed  the  war. 

Accompanying  this  shrewd  and  plausible  propaganda 
was  another,  even  worse,  that  charged  the  Germans  with  the 
most  outrageous  and  horrible  acts  of  cruel  brutality,  most  of 
which  on  investigation  proved  to  be  groundless,  thus  excit¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  our  people  the  greatest  indignation,  rage 
and  malice  not  only  against  Germany  and  its  army  but 
equally  against  our  own  citizens  of  German  birth  or  descent 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  wrong  and  who,  notwithstanding 
their  Fatherland  was  involved,  were  as  loyal  to  their  adopted 
country  as  were  the  native  born  citizens.  The  feeling  of  rage 
and  hatred  aroused  against  everything  German  became  so 
intense  and  bitter  that  resident  Germans,  and  our  own  citi¬ 
zens,  entitled  as  were  other  citizens  to  be  protected  in  their 
homes  and  their  liberties,  were  deprived  of  their  liberties, 
their  homes  desecrated  by  mob  violence,  without  warrant  or 
authority  of  law,  and,  aided  by  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  the 
American  army,  and  peace  officers  whose  sworn  duty  it  was 
to  protect  their  victims  against  this  forceful  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  their  country. 

It  was  a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  a  crime  against  the 
liberties  we  were  claiming  to  defend  and  conclusive  proof 
of  the  falsity  of  the  claim  that  we  were  fighting  to  “make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.” 

Laws,  destructive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  were  enacted  by  Congress,  and  the  President  was  by  law 
made  an  autocrat  and  a  despot;  the  people  who  were  con¬ 
scientiously  opposed  to  the  war  and  were  patriotic  and 
courageous  enough  to  say  so,  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  their  homes  entered  and 
property  confiscated  and  their  persons  brutally  and  unlaw¬ 
fully  violated. 

Most  of  these  acts  of  violence  and  brutality  were  visited 
upon  German-American  citizens  because  we  were  at  war  with 
Germany.  But  there  was  no  discrimination  between  the  loyal 
and  disloyal.  Everything  German  was  derided  and  con¬ 
demned.  German  literature  and  music,  everything  made  in 
Germany  was  put  under  the  ban.  No  German,  although  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  loyal  to  his  adopted  country, 
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was  spared  the  obloquy,  persecution  and  humiliation  imposed 
upon  all  Germans  and  everything  German.  The  country  was 
filled  with  an  insane  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  directed 
at  a  race  of  people  that,  as  citizens  of  our  country,  had  been 
regarded  and  respected  as  among  our  very  best,  most  loyal 
and  deserving  people.  And  this  hateful,  malicious  spirit  did 
not  end  with  the  war.  It  is  still  alive  and  active  in  the  minds 
of  many  thoughtless  people,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  is  fos¬ 
tered  and  kept  alive  by  the  organization  known  as  the 
American  Legion,  composed  of  ex-soldiers  of  the  late  war. 

Usually  a  brave  soldier  is  among  the  first  to  forget  the 
hatreds  and  wrongs  of  war,  but  with  many  of  these 
soldiers  of  the  European  war  this  is  not  so.  Since  the  war 
they  have,  in  violation  of  law  and  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  that  they  were  alleged  to  have  been  fighting 
for,  continued  the  persecution  of  German  citizens  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  for  no  other  or  better  reason  than  that  they  are 
of  German  blood  they  shall  be  denied  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  or  to  participate  with  other  citizens  in  public  affairs. 
For  example,  their  right  to  use  the  music  of  their  native 
country,  or  the  German  language  in  public  meetings,  held  by 
the  people  of  their  race,  for  beneficent  and  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  perfectly  harmless  in  themselves,  have  been  denied  to 
them  at  the  instigation  and  command  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  right  of  individual  German  citizens  of  this 
country  to  take  part  with  others  in  public  ceremonies,  solely 
because  they  were  Germans  or  of  German  descent,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  own  personal  loyalty  or  good  character, 
has  been  denied  them. 

A  most  unjust  and  disgraceful  instance  of  this  spirit  of 
hatred  and  intolerance  occurred  two  years  after  the  war  was 
over,  in  one  of  the  western  cities.  A  patriotic  “Mayflower 
Pageant”  was  projected.  Miss  Hedwiga  A.  Reicher,  a  young 
woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  honor,  was  selected  as 
director  of  the  ceremonies.  Every  preparation  was  made  for 
the  presentation  of  the  great  pageant  when  it  was  discovered 
by  the  American  Legion  that  Miss  Reicher,  its  director,  was 
a  German.  The  Legion  interposed  and  demanded  that  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  German  she  should  be  removed  and  denied 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 
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The  public  press  gave  this  account  of  this  disgraceful, 
intolerant,  un-American  episode,  that  should  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  worthy  member  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  American  army  of  the 
European  war: 

“Ten  thousand  persons  gathered  at  Amphitheater  Canyon 
yesterday  to  witness  the  Mayflower  Pageant  heard  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  war  over  the  directorship  brought  to  a  dramatic  close  by  Buron 
Fitts,  State  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  who  made  an 
impassioned  appeal  for  the  ousting  of  all  hyphenated  citizens  from 
America.  Commander  Fitts7  address  concluded  the  successful  effort 
by  the  Legion  to  force  the  withdrawal  from  the  patriotic  pageant,  of 
Miss  Hedwiga  Reicher  its  director  on  the  ground  that  she  is  a 
citizen  of  a  country  with  which  America  is  still  technically  at  war.77 

Miss  Reicher  was  not  charged,  or,  so  far  as  known,  even 
suspected  of  disloyalty  to  this  country.  Before  this  disgrace¬ 
ful  proceeding  against  her  took  place  she  had  applied  for 
citizenship  and  filed  her  first  papers. 

It  was  further  said,  in  the  publication  to  which  I  have 
referred : 

“Strangely  enough  Miss  Reicher  and  one  of  her  chief  defenders 
in  the  art  colony  were  given  special  prominence  in  the  official  pro¬ 
gram  printed  before  the  tempest  over  the  nationality  of  Miss  Reicher 
reached  its  climax.  Miss  Reicher  was  listed  in  it  as  director  of  the 
pageant  and  the  cover  of  the  program  contained  thanks  for  the 
decorations  by  Ferdinand  Pinney  Earle  who  yesterday  withdrew 
in  disgust  from  all  connection  with  the  performance  as  a  protest 
against  the  treatment  accorded  the  director. 77 

Taken  altogether,  the  opposition  to  Miss  Reicher,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  source  it  did,  was  a  most  deplorable  and  dis¬ 
graceful  performance  that  is  a  stain  upon  this  great  soldier 
body  and  a  reflection  upon  this  Government  of  freedom  and 
equal  rights. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  our  entry  into 
the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  our  population  and  the  diversity  of  citizenship  of  our 
people.  By  our  participation  in  a  war  between  European 
nations  we  aroused  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  malice  against  one 
race  that  makes  up  a  large,  influential  and  powerful  portion 
of  our  population.  It  has  created  animosities  caused  by  the 
ruthless  and  brutal  persecution  of  this  one  race  of  our  people 
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that  will  continue  for  generations  to  come  unless  we  cultivate 
a  higher  degree  of  forbearance,  humanity  and  justice. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  unhappy 
Ireland.  Part  of  her  people  are  contending  against  England 
for  the  independence  and  self-government  of  her  people,  in 
which  desire  the  American  people  are,  on  general  principles, 
in  earnest  and  sincere  sympathy.  But  the  Irish  people  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  proposal  of  an  independent  government. 
The  hatred  and  intolerance  of  religion  have  entered  into  the 
controversy.  Different  sections  of  the  country  controlled  by 
different  religious  beliefs,  are  arrayed  against  each  other 
and  neither  will  trust  the  other. 

The  strife  has  extended  to  this  country  and  appeals  are 
being  made  by  both  religious  factions  for  help  from  us.  The 
“Ulster  League  of  North  America”  has  issued  a  call  for 
4,000,000  Ulstermen  and  their  descendants  living  in  the 
United  States,  to  enroll  in  the  Ulster  volunteers,  a  military 
organization  in  this  country,  and  hold  themselves  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  service  in  Ireland.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
League,  sitting  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  issued  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

“The  crisis  in  Ireland  has  reached  a  point  where  loyal  Ulster¬ 
men,  throughout  the  world,  must  step  forward  in  defense  of  their 
principles  and  institutions.  The  Ulster  Volunteer  Corps  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  formation  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Send  your  enrollment 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Ulster  League  of  North  America  im¬ 
mediately  and  hold  yourselves  in  readiness  for  resistance.” 

The  president  of  the  league  that  makes  this  call  is  quoted 
as  saying : 

“Judging  from  the  tone  of  our  recent  communications  from 
Belfast  I  should  say  that  conditions  are  looked  upon  as  infinitely 
more  serious  than  ever  before.  Contrary  to  reports  emanating  from 
Sinn  Fein  sources,  Ulster,  as  a  whole,  is  determined  to  stamp  out 
the  insidious  Sinn  Fein  movement.  We  will  fight  to  the  last  man 
before  we  will  countenance  separation  from  the  British  Empire  and 
consent  to  be  ruled  by  a  hostile  element.” 

This  represents  the  attitude  of  millions  of  Irishmen  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  these  factions.  The  other,  the  Sinn  Fein 
organization,  is  equally  determined  to  release  Ireland  from 
the  rule  of  Great  Britain  and  establish  an  independent 
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republic.  They  have,  in  some  way,  chosen  a  president  of  this 
Republic  that  exists  only  in  their  own  minds,  and  sent  him 
over  here  to  secure  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  and  finally  the  recognition  of  their  alleged  Republic 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Like  the  Ulster 
faction,  they  have  millions  of  Irishmen  in  this  country  that 
are  willing  to  fight  to  the  death  for  their  cause. 

Still  another  contending  force  in  this  lamentable  con¬ 
troversy  is  the  British  government,  which  insists  upon  re¬ 
taining  Ireland  under  its  control.  It  is  a  controversy  that 
has  gone  on  for  many  years  and  at  the  present  time  seems 
to  be  at  its  worst.  Law  and  order  are  set  at  defiance,  and 
murder,  assassination  and  arson  are  destroying  lives  and 
property.  Ireland  has  become  a  human  shambles.  The  con¬ 
tending  factions  are  both  appealing  to  our  people  and  to 
the  national  government  for  help  and,  naturally,  the  British 
government  contends  that  it  is  a  domestic  affair  in  which 
the  United  States  has  no  concern  and  that  the  government 
should  not  interfere,  which  seems  clearly  to  be  so. 

Let  us  take  whichever  side  we  may  in  the  controversy, 
we  are  going  to  offend  thousands  of  Irishmen  who  have  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  this  country,  and,  it  may  be,  the  British 
government  as  well.  And  why  should  we  interfere?  What 
justification  could  we  offer  if  we  should  take  sides  in  such 
an  affair? 

We  complained  very  bitterly,  and  with  entire  justice, 
at  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  when  some  of  the  states 
of  this  Union  were  fighting  for  the  right  of  secession.  We 
have  never  entirely  forgiven  that  country  for  the  aid  and 
comfort  she  gave  to  the  seceding  states  in  that  time  of  great 
peril  to  our  country.  It  should  make  us  very  cautious  about 
any  intrusion,  on  our  part,  in  this  instance. 

These  instances  of  the  German  and  Irish  citizens  of  this 
country  and  the  indignation,  malice  and  hatred  that  has  in 
the  one  case  been  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  millions  of  our 
own  people  and  a  like  condition  that  will  almost  certainly 
arise  in  the  minds  of  millions  more  if  we  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  should  warn  us  against  any  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries  or  any  alliance  with  one 
foreign  nation  as  against  another. 
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Absolute  independence  and  non-interference  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  nations  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  preserve 
harmony  and  good  feeling  between  the  different  races  now 
our  own  citizens  and  the  peace  of  our  own  country.  To 
espouse  the  cause  of  one  nation  against  another  is  certain  to 
create  discord  and  inharmony  between  the  resident  races  of 
the  two  nations  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  hatred  in  the  minds 
of  the  former  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  against  • 
whom  we  are  acting.  As  between  foreign  nations,  in  matters 
not  affecting,  directly,  our  vital  or  fundamental  rights  and 
interests,  we  should  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  and  un¬ 
varying  neutrality.  Antipathies  against  one  nation  and  un¬ 
due  favoritism  and  affection  towards  another,  should  be 
studiously  avoided. 

In  contemplating  the  course  we  should  take  in  case  of 
war  or  disputes  between  foreign  nations,  we  should  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  solemn  advice  of  George  Washington  in  his 
never-to-be-forgotten  “Farewell  Address,7’  in  which  he  says : 

“In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations 
and  passionate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded;  and  that, 
in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be 
cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a 
slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one 
nation  against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult 
and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dis¬ 
pute  occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal¬ 
culations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates  in 
the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion  what  reason 
would  reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by  pride,  ambition, 
and  other  similar  and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  the  liberty  of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the 
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enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements  or 
justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favorite  nation,  of 
privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation 
making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with¬ 
held;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citizens  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sacri¬ 
fice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  appearance  of  a  virtuous 
sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or 
a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of 
ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  at¬ 
tachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  in¬ 
dependent  patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to 
mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils !  — 
Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  (I  conjure 
you  to  believe  me  fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people 
ought  to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican 
government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial, 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided, 
instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the 
intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious; 
while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations, 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith : — 
Here  let  us  stop.  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to 
us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged 
in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to 
implicate  ourselves,  by  artificials  ties,  in  the  ordinary  combinations 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 
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Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people  under  an  effi¬ 
cient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel.  Why  forego  the 
advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice?” 

This  wise  and  patriotic  advice  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  present  times  and  conditions.  We  have  just  emerged 
from  a  bloody  and  destructive  war  with  one  foreign  nation, 
as  the  ally  of  other  foreign  nations.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  this  has  created  in  the  minds  of  our  people  that  “per¬ 
manent,  inveterate  antipathy”  against  our  enemy  in  that 
war,  and  a  “passionate  attachment”  for  the  nation  that  was 
our  friend  and  ally,  which  Washington  says  “produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  ’  ’ 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  now  in  both  the  United 
States  and  in  England  to  arouse  this  “passionate  attach¬ 
ment”  between  the  two  nations.  It  is,  in  part,  based  upon 
the  specious  ground  that  they  speak  the  same  language  and 
that  their  interests,  their  sympathies  and  aspirations  are  alike. 

The  fact  must  be  appreciated  by  every  intelligent  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  that  we  have  but  little  reason  for  “passionate 
attachment”  to  the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 
We  were  forced  to  go  to  war  against  that  country  to  secure 
the  freedom  and  independence  that  we  value  so  highly.  In 
the  most  critical  and  vital  periods  of  our  history,  most  not¬ 
ably  during  the  Civil  War,  she  has  been  our  secret,  if  not 
an  avowed,  enemy.  She  claims  against  us  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  sea  and  refuses  to  surrender  that  contention  or  to 
acknowledge  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  us  or  to  any  other 
nation.  In  all  our  relations  with  England  and  her  people 
they  have  taken  the  position  of  a  superior  people  and  been 
dominating,  selfish  and  unjust  to  a  degree.  One  urging  a 
peculiarly  close  alliance,  on  our  part,  with  Great  Britain, 
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will  look  in  vain  for  any  just  or  solid  reason  for  any  undue 
or  distinctive  alliance  or  peculiar  affection  for  that  country. 

One  of  the  evils  that  Washington  warns  us  against,  as 
the  result  of  any  such  attitude  towards  England,  is  the  fact 
that  it  will,  at  once  and  inevitably,  arouse  the  jealousy  not 
only  of  other  nations  but  of  our  own  people,  former  citizens 
or  subjects  of  other  nations,  or  their  descendants.  Especi¬ 
ally  will  this  be  so  of  those  who  came  here  from  other 
countries,  enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  late  war.  There 
is  naturally  animosity,  even  hatred,  enough  between  English 
and  German  citizens  as  it  is  now.  This  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tion  should  not  be  aggravated  by  any  show  of  affection  or 
favoritism  for  the  native  land  of  either  of  them. 

The  feeling  of  German  citizens  regarding  the  claim  of 
peculiar  affection  for  England  is  shown  by  a  letter  received 
by  me  from  a  leading  business  man  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  of  German  parentage,  from  which  I  quote : 

“I  am  anxious  to  stress  one  point  in  particular,  and  that  is  this : 
that  I  myself,  Americans  of  German  descent  in  general,  and  any 
organization  with  which  I  may  become  affiliated,  know  only  one 
country  and  one  loyalty,  undivided  and  without  limit,  and  that  every 
act  of  ours  and  every  utterance  is  with  a  heart  beating  singly  for 
this,  our  country  of  birth  and  adoption.  I  would  make  this  state¬ 
ment  stronger  if  I  could  find  the  right  words.  And  I  demand  this 
same  attitude  of  every  fellow  citizen,  without  regard  to  birth  or 
descent.  Then  don’t  you  think  I  am  right  in  resenting  keenly  such 
a  statement  as  the  following,  which  was  made  by  our  former  Presi¬ 
dent,  William  Howard  Taft,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  early  in  September  of  this  year?'  The 
Winnipeg  Telegram  of  Friday,  Sept.  3rd,  reports  him  to  have  said 
the  following: 

“We  know  that  the  heart  of  the  American  people  beats  with 
loyalty  to  the  mother  country  from  whom  it  has  derived  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.’ 

“Senator,  there  are  other  prominent  Republicans  who  are  desi¬ 
rous  of  having  the  ‘heart  of  the  American  people  beat  with  loyalty 
to  the  mother  country’  —  England.  Deliberately,  I  say,  they  are 
traitors  —  a  charge  which  to  my  mind,  is  much  more  justified  than 
any  similar  accusation  made  against  Americans  of  German  descent, 
who  after  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  on  the  other  side,  at- 
temped  to  keep  this  country  on  the  path  of  strict  neutrality.  I  can 
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see  it  in  no  other  light  but  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  of  all  of  us  who 
believe  that  a  serious  and  insidious  propaganda  is  being  carried  on, 
in  order  to  bring  us  once  more  within  the  folds  of  the  British  Empire, 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  counteract  such  attempts.  And, 
finally,  if  these  influences,  whose  powers  should  not  be  under¬ 
estimated,  should  be  successful  in  dominating  the  affairs  of  the  new 
Administration,  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
party,  with  Americanism  and  Independence  as  its  slogan,  under  the 
leadership  of  Johnson,  Brandegee,  Borah,  Reed,  Watson  and 
Ferguson.  *  *  * 

“As  for  your  remarks  on  the  question  of  the  English  language, 
we  are  also  fully  in  accord  with  you.  Every  cithzen  should  not  alone 
be  encouraged,  but  almost  forced,  to  master  the  English  language; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  teaching  of  every  important  foreign 
language  should  be  encouraged,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
broader  education  it  brings  with  it,  will  make  for  a  better  citizen¬ 
ship.” 

Accompanying  this  feeling  against  favoritism  towards 
England  is  the  bitter  resentment  in  the  minds  of  loyal  Ger¬ 
man  citizens  growing  out  of  the  persecutions  their  people 
underwent  during  the  war. 

This  same  correspondent,  who  so  strongly  declares  his 
loyalty  to  this  country,  and  whose  loyalty  has  never  been 
questioned,  wrote  me  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine : 

“You  say  that  you  are  trying  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of 
the  people  who  were  charged  with  disloyalty,  or  the  violation  of  the 
espionage  law,  or  opposition  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  our 
part,  and  to  what  extent  German-American  citizens  were  involved. 

“As  far  as  charges  are  concerned,  it  would  not  be  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  make  up  quite  a  list,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one  single 
solitary  case  where  conviction  has  been  had  on  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
loyalty,  treason,  or  opposition  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  That 
makes  the  feeling  on  our  part  all  the  more  bitter,  in  that  the  Admini¬ 
stration,  recklessly  and  regardlessly,  made  serious  charges  which 
could  not  be  sustained  in  court:  a  prosecution  which  cost  those  in 
charge  nothing,  but  which  *  put  the  object  of  their  attack  under 
considerable  expense  and  heart-rending  trouble,  for  which  there  was 
no  redress. 

“Three  men  of  German  descent  —  two  of  them  quite  prominent — 
were  indicted  for  treason  in  this  city,  of  which  only  one  came  to 
trial,  resulting  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  used  extreme  methods  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
viction,  the  Judge  in  the  case,  for  instance,  throwing  out  testimony 
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of  a  number  of  Goverment  witnesses  on  account  of  the  open  and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  truth.  It  constitutes  to  my  mind  an  infface- 
able  blot  on  our  reputation  for  fair  play.  The  other  two  cases  have 
not  come  to  trial,  and  probably  never  will;  nor  have  they  been  dis¬ 
missed.  Had  the  government  the  slightest  chance  of  obtaining  a 
conviction,  such  trials  would  have  been  had  long  ago.  One  of  the 
men  was  dead  before  the  indictment  was  had;  the  other,  one  of 
the  finest  old  gentlemen  I  have  ever  met,  was  a  long  time  in  that 
hell  hole  of  prisons,  the  Tombs,  in  this  city,  later  on  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  prison  ward  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  was  finally 
released. 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  these  cases  are  only  samples  of  those  we 
could  find  all  over  the  country,  and  I  believe  with  the  same  ultimate 
result,  viz:  constituting  totally  unjustified  persecution.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  alone  to  blame.  It  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  made  the  most  of  it  wflien  any  poor  devil  was  singled 
out  for  attack.” 

These  two  letters,  coming  from  a  man  of  high  character 
and  standing,  and  unquestioned  loyalty,  indicates  quite 
clearly  the  state  of  mind  of  German  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  present  time.  Every  just  minded,  intelligent 
and  thinking  man  knows  that  these  sentiments  are  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  not  without  foundation. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  the  people  of  this  nation  have 
to  do,  as  a  part  of  the  reconstruction,  regeneration  and  re¬ 
adjustment  that  is  before  them,  is  to  so  treat  all  nations  and 
all  races  in  this  country  as  to  remove  the  resentment  and 
animosity  growing  out  of  the  war,  and  restore  peace,  har¬ 
mony  and  good  will  between  all  races  and  peoples  that  have 
made  their  home  here,  and  the  affection,  confidence  and  loy¬ 
alty  of  all  races  towards  their  adopted  country. 

What  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Germany  will  affect 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  any  other  nation  who  have  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whenever  this  country, 
under  a  league  of  nations,  or  otherwise,  takes  sides  against 
their  native  country  in  a  conflict  between  it  and  any  other 
nation.  It  will  not  only  make  an  enemy  of  another  nation. 
It  will  arouse  the  resentment  and  hatred  of  our  own  citizens 
coming  from  that  country. 

We  have  too  many  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  descent 
to  warrant  us  in  taking  any  such  risk  of  alienating  the 
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affection  and  loyalty  of  our  own  citizens  by  taking  sides 
between  two  foreign  countries  over  issues  in  which  our 
country  is  not  concerned. 

This  complication  of  mixed  population  of  foreign  races 
has  grown  much  worse  by  the  continued  admission  of  more 
and  more  foreign  immigrants  to  this  country.  The  number 
of  people  from  each  foreign  country  is  being  rapidly  aug¬ 
mented  day  after  day.  And  to  make  it  much  worse,  these 
newcomers  are  bringing  with  them  the  animosities,  the  enmi¬ 
ties  and  the  hatred  towards  each  other  engendered  by  the 
great  war  through  which  they  have  so  recently  passed.  Many 
of  these  newcomers  are  discontented,  soured  on  the  world, 
desperate  and  ready  for  crime  and  revolution. 

Of  late  years  the  quality  of  our  immigrants  has  become 
less  and  less  desirable.  Many  of  them  'are  not  fit  material 
for  American  citizenship  and  become  paupers  or  criminals. 
A  well-known  newspaper  writer  says  of  this : 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  knows  just  what  the  changing 
character  of  our  population  means.  It  is  changing  not  only  in  the 
way  of  its  life  but  in  its  human  make  up.  More  and  more  the 
United  States  is  becoming  a  country  whose  people  are  of  Semitic, 
mediterranean  and  African  origin,  while  the  old  Nordic  strains  from 
England,  Germany  and  Scandinavia  are  steadily  declining.  These 
facts  are  well  known  to  anthropologists. 

“The  America  of  our  grandfathers  was  a  land  of  blond  men  of 
Nordic  or  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  blood  who  lived  out  of  doors,  tilled 
the  soil,  herded  cattle,  hunted,  fished  and  sailed  the  seas.  The 
America  of  our  grandsons  will  be  a  heavily  populated  country  of 
short,  dark-skinned  men  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  most  crowded 
complicated  and  enormous  cities  the  world  has  ever  seen,  depending 
on  manufacture,  trade  and  commerce  for  their  living. 

i  1  America  is  in  the  midst  of  transition  which  is  rapid,  probably 
inevitable  and  the  final  results  of  which  no  man  can  forsee.  That 
our  institutions  will  have  to  undergo  great  changes  to  meet  these 
great  changes  in  our  needs  almost  any  fair-minded  man  could  guess. 
It  seems  probable  that  our  leading  radicals  will  soon  be  behind  the 
times  just  as  radicals  of  twenty-five  years  ago  are  being  thrown 
into  the  discard  now.” 

The  extent  of  the  peril  of  increased  immigration  is 
clearly  shown  by  recent  reports  from  the  representatives  of 
trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  at  Ellis  Island,  to  the  effect  that  fifteen  million 
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men,  women  and  children,  of  all  social  and  economic  classes, 
representing  every  nationality  in  Europe,  are  fighting  for 
passage  to  the  United  States;  that  every  seaport  city  and 
town  along  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Europe  is 
crowded  with  persons  who  in  their  eagerness  to  leave  for  this 
country  have  sold  their  homes  and  everything  they  possessed ; 
that  passport  offices  abroad  were  besieged  with  applicants, 
and  that  five  million  Germans  and  Austrians  are  ready  to 
sail  as  soon  as  the  United  States  makes  peace  with  their 
governments. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis  Island  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  all  records  for  immigration  have  been 
broken  recently,  that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  immigrants 
enter  the  United  States  through  Ellis  Island,  and  that  there 
were  then  two  thousand  persons  there  who  were  shamefully 
crowded  and  they  were  still  coming. 

This  is  an  especially  unfortunate  time  for  the  coming  of 
these  poor  people  to  this  country.  They  have  been  deluded 
with  the  belief  that  employment,  at  high  wages,  is  to  be  had 
by  all  who  come,  while  thousands  of  working  people,  already 
here,  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  employment  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  thousands  more  will  soon  follow. 

At  the  best  of  times,  for  reasons  some  of  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  these  millions  of  foreigners  should  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  country.  Under  present  conditions,  while  the 
present  disturbed  and  restless  state  continues  their  admission 
is  a  great  wrong  to  them  and  little  better  than  a  crime 
against  our  own  people. 

Congress  seems  to  have,  in  some  measure,  awakened  to 
the  dangers  of  the  situation  and  measures  are  being  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  this  flow  of  immigration.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  successful  and  the  country  be  saved  from 
this  peril. 
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Class  Legislation 

THE  great  evil  of  dividing  onr  people  into  different 
classes  and  making  one  class,  in  public  estimation, 
superior  to  the  other,  has  already  been  adverted  to. 
Most  unfortunately  this  growing  tendency  to  make  distinc¬ 
tions  between  classes  has  been  carried  into  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Legislation  in  favor  of  one  class  because  it  is 
strong  and  can  command  what  it  wants,  called  the  privi¬ 
leged  class,  and  in  favor  of  another  because  it  is  or  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  weak  and  unable  to  protect  itself,  has  become 
altogether  too  common.  Both  come,  very  largely,  from  the 
weakness,  servility  or  corruption  of  politicians  in  legislative 
bodies,  the  desire  to  propitiate  a  given  class  and  thus  secure 
votes,  moral  cowardice,  the  fear  of  offending  one  class  or 
another,  to  secure  its  favor  for  a  political  party  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

This  cowardly  submission  to  class  influences  has  been  the 
most  common  in  the  case  of  the  farmers  and  the  working 
people.  Efforts  of  this  kind  have  generally  been  futile  so  far 
as  they  are  intended  to  benefit  the  recipients  of  such  legis¬ 
lative  favors.  Laws  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  have 
tended  to  destroy  their  independence  and  self-reliance  and 
make  them  mendicants,  begging  from  the  government  what 
they  should  secure  for  themselves  by  their  own  efforts.  In¬ 
stead  of  supporting  the  government  by  their  industry  and 
thrift,  they  are  being  made  to  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  government  to  do  for  them  what  they  should 
do  for  themselves.  This  is  painfully  evident  from  the  vast 
appropriations  made  for  their  especial  benefit  and  for  their 
states,  and  other  remedial  laws  for  their  benefit. 

This  class  of  legislation,  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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working  people,  has  had  a  like  effect  and  has,  besides,  more 
firmly  set  the  laboring  people  apart  as  an  inferior  and  de¬ 
pendent  class,  a  position  that  every  intelligent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  industrial  worker  should  strongly  resent. 

These  classes,  thus  favored  by  unwise  and  unpatriotic 
legislation  in  their  behalf,  have  come  to  feel  that  they  are 
the  wards  of  the  government  and  entitled  as  such  to  its 
special  guardianship  and  protection.  It  is  destroying  the 
great  and  eminently  just  principle  of  equality  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded. 

This  subject  will  be  further  considered  and  amplified 
in  the  chapter  on  “Paternalism.”  Paternalism  and  class 
legislation  are  closely  allied  evils  that  are  undermining  the 
highest  principles  of  a  free  republic  and  the  true  relations 
between  the  national  government  and  the  states  of  which  it 
is  composed,  and  of  the  government  and  its  individual 
citizens. 


CHAPTER  LI 


States  Rights  —  Centralization  of  Government 

THE  founders  of  the  government  and  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  their  states,  respectively,  as  they  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  present  government  was  formed.  Therefore 
the  sovereignty  and  powers  of  the  national  government  were 
limited  to  those  specifically  granted  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  all  other  powers  were  preserved  to  the  states. 
The  theory  was  that  all  sovereign  power  was  originally 
vested  in  the  states  within  their  respective  boundaries  and 
that  the  federal  government  when  formed  took  over  only 
such  of  the  powers  of  the  states  as  were  expressly  granted 
to  it. 

This  view  has  been  steadfastly  adhered  to  by  the  courts, 
both  state  and  federal.  Therefore  the  Constitution  has  uni¬ 
formly  been  held  to  be  a  grant  and  not  a  limitation  of  federal 
powers  and  that  all  powers  not  specifically  or  by  necessary 
implication  granted  to  the  national  government  remain 
where  they  originally  belonged — in  the  states. 

The  term  “by  implication”  has,  however,  done  much  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  national  government  and  at  the 
same  time  diminish  the  power  of  the  states.  The  rule  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  courts  that  the  federal  government  may  not 
only  exercise  the  powers  specifically  granted  to  it  by  the 
Constitution  but  may  do  any  and  everything  necessary  to 
make  that  power  effective,  has,  in  many  instances,  added 
immensely  to  the  power  of  the  government  and  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  its  courts.  This  is  particularly  true  of  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  “Commerce”  clause  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  “Public  Welfare”  clause,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
so-called  “police  power”  of  the  government. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  federal  courts  have  gone  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  “implied”  powers  of  the  government  has  been 
rather  alarming  to  the  believer  in  states  rights  and  local  self- 
government.  It  has  <given  rise  to  the  fear  of  centralized 
power  in  the  national  government  and  of  consequent  de¬ 
struction  of  state  sovereignty  and  local  self-government.  But 
this  is  not  nearly  so  serious  to  one  who  fears  centralized 
government,  as  the  general  tendency  in  later  years,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  exalt  the  national  government  at 
the  expense  of  the  states,  and  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  other  departments. 

The  tendency  to  take  over  to  the  federal  government  the 
powers  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  states  has  re¬ 
sulted  very  largely  from  two  causes :  the  greed  of  the  states, 
and  their  desire  to  secure  appropriations  from  the  national 
treasury  for  internal  improvements,  the  expense  of  which 
should  be  borne  by  the  states;  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  states,  through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  impose 
upon  the  general  government  the  burdens  of  government  that 
should  be  borne  by  the  states. 

This  unfortunate  tendency  towards  centralized  govern¬ 
ment  has  manifested  itself  in  many  ways.  Of  the  more 
conspicuous  cases  of  it  may  be  mentioned  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  appropriated  for  the  building  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  roads  within  the  states,  for  educational  purposes, 
and  for  the  control  of  child  labor.  That  the  appropriations 
for  good  roads  are  illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  building  of  roads  within  a 
state  is  a  purely  internal  improvement  with  which  the  federal 
government  has  no  concern  and  is  a  power  not  given  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  This  was  so  evident  and  so  indisputable 
that  the  supporters  of  this  scheme  to  filch  money  from  the 
national  treasury  made  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  building 
and  improvement  of  “post  roads”  defined  as  roads  over 
which  the  mails  were  or  might  be  carried,  which  included,  of 
course,  most  of  the  roads  within  the  states.  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  not  the  purpose  or 
object  of  the  bill  and  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  and  was  palpably  dishonest. 

To  me  the  more  singular  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
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hopeless  phase  of  this  situation  is  that  it  does  not  come  so 
much  from  an  attempt  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  states,  as  from  a 
willingness,  desire,  and  persistent  attempt  by  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  surrender  and  abandon  the  rights 
and  evade  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  states  for  mer¬ 
cenary  reasons  and  a  money  consideration.  This  I  have  said 
in  general  terms  more  than  once.  I  desire  now  to  amplify 
what  I  have  already  said,  to  go  more  specifically  into  the 
extent  to  which  Congress  has  entered  upon  this  process  of 
centralization  and  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  a  free  republic 
and  the  federation  of  states  that  lurk  behind  this  endeavor 
to  get  money  out  of  the  national  treasury  by  the  surrender 
to  the  government  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  states.  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  up  time  in  any  extended  discussion  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
several  states,  respectively.  Every  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  American  citizen  knows  that  the  government  has 
only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  granted  to  it  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  such  incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  and  make  effective  the  powers  thus  delegated,  and  that 
all  other  powers  are  reserved  to  and  remain  in  the  states. 

In  the  great  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  early 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  between  Senators  Webster  and 
Hayne,  Mr.  Webster  put  it  this  way: 

“The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  government.  They  gave  it 
a  constitution,  and  in  that  constitution  they  have  enumerated  the 
powers  which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a  limited  govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  defined  its  authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  granted;  and  all  others,  they  de¬ 
clare,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.” 

And  again : 

“The  General  Government  and  the  State  governments  derive 
their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither  can,  in  relation  to  the 
other,  be  called  primary,  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted  and  the 
other  general  and  residuary.  The  National  Government  possesses 
those  powers  which  it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  on  it, 
and  no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State  governments  or  to 
the  people  themselves.” 
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Mr.  Hayne,  then  the  avowed  champion  of  state  rights 
in  the  broadest  sense  and  going  far  beyond  Mr.  Webster,'  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

“Who,  then,  Mr.  President,  are  the  true  friends  of  the  Union1? 
Those  who  would  confine  the  Federal  Government  strictly  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  who  would  preserve  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated,  who 
would  make  this  a  Federal  and  not  a  National  Union,  and  who,  ad¬ 
ministering  the  government  in  a  spirit  of  equal  justice,  would  make 
it  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  And  who  are  its  enemies'?  Those  who 
are  in  favor  of  consolidation,  who  are  constantly  stealing  power 
from  the  states  and  adding  strength  to  the  Federal  Government; 
who,  assuming  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  the  States  and 
the  people,  undertake  to  regulate  the  whole  industry  and  capital  of 
the  country.” 

In  support  of  his  position,  Mr.  Hayne  thus  quoted  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  written  about  the  same 
time.  He  says : 

“I  see  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction,  the  rapid  strides 
with  which  the  Federal  branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  to¬ 
ward  the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States  and  the 
consolidation  in  itself  of  all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that, 
too,  by  constructions  which  leave  no  limits  to  their  powers,  etc. 
Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  they  assume  indefinitely  that 
also  over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  etc.  Under  the  authority 
to  establish  post  roads  they  claim  that  of  cutting  down  mountains 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  digging  canals,  etc.” 

Mr.  Hayne  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  each  state 
had  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  what  its  sovereign  rights 
were  and  to  nullify  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  law  of 
Congress  that  it  held  to  be  in  violation  of  its  rights  as  a 
state.  But  this  claim  was  forever  put  at  rest  by  the  Civil 
War,  as  well  as  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which,  it  is  now  settled,  is  the  one  and  only 
tribunal  having  power  and  jurisdiction  to  settle  finally  con¬ 
troversies  of  this  kind  arising  between  a  state  and  the  na¬ 
tional  government.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
vesting  this  jurisdiction  in  the  federal  courts.  But  it  is 
morally  certain  that  this  has  tended  to  magnify  and  increase, 
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by  construction,  the  powers  of  the  government  as  against  the 
states.  It  is  a  well  understood  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  all  federal 
officers  magnify  their  own  power  and  the  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Perhaps  the  courts  are  freer  from  this  weakness 
than  are  the  officers  of  other  departments. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4,. 
1801,  in  stating  “the  essential  principles  of  our  government,” 
thus  tersely  and  concisely  announced  what  appeals  to  me  as 
the  correct  rule  on  the  subject: 

“The  support  of  the  State  government  in  all  their  rights  as  the 
most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencies,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as 
the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad.” 

My  own  position  is  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  union  of  states  it  is  necessary  that  the  powers 
of  both  the  national  government  and  the  states  should  be 
accurately  ascertained  and  preserved,  one  as  much  as  the 
other.  There  has  been  but  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
powers  of  the  national  government  as  expressly  granted  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  The  trouble  has  been  to  determine  with 
anything  like  accuracy  the  extent  to  which  it  may  go  to 
enforce  and  make  effective  the  powers  thus  granted,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  incidental  powers  not  expressly  granted 
it  may  exercise  as  a  means  of  enforcing  and  making  effective 
its  unquestioned  delegated  powers.  And  this  is  the  rock 
upon  which  this  ship  of  state,  composed  of  individual  states, 
is  most  likely  to  founder.  Again  I  refrain  from  going  into 
any  extensive  discussion  of  this  subject,  upon  which  so  much 
learning  has  been  expended  by  statesmen,  jurists,  and  his¬ 
torians.  I  am  dealing  with  general  principles  of  government 
and  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  and  pursuing  a  course  that  may,  and 
almost  certainly  will,  eventually  lead  to  disaster  unless,  as 
some  think,  a  centralized  government  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people.  I  do  not  think  so. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  call  attention  with  some  particularity 
to  the  course  of  legislation  enacted  and  threatened  that,  in  my 
judgment,  leads  directly  and  inevitably  to  the  establishment 
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of  a  centralized  government  in  the  capital  of  the  nation 
and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  all  sovereign  power  in  the 
states,  and  that  without  the  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  its  provisions.  This  of 
itself,  of  course,  would  be  a  usurpation  of  power  and  a  denial 
to  the  people  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  under  which  their  government  was  formed  and 
now  exists,  with  some  of  their  constitutional  rights  already 
taken  away  from  them  or  abandoned  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  acts  of  their  own  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Let  me  refer  to  a  few  of  the  acts  and  proposed  acts  of 
legislation  that  are  driving  us  headlong  toward  a  centralized 
and  highly  paternal  government. 

The  so-called  good-roads  law,  lately  enacted ;  provisions 
for  federal  vocational  schools  in  the  states ;  the  extension  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  states ;  the  proposed  water¬ 
power  legislation ;  the  establishment  of  nitrate  plants  to  sup¬ 
ply  fertilizers  for  the  farmers;  the  child-labor  law;  the 
charitable  appropriations  to  meet  losses  of  citizens  within 
the  states  by  storms  and  other  disasters;  the  extension  of 
the  powers  and  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
matters  of  state  and  local  concern;  rural-credit  legislation; 
the  hundreds  of  appropriations  that  are  being  made  year 
after  year  in  aid  of  the  states  and  individuals  within  the 
states ;  the  raising  of  numerous  special  commissions  that  are 
being  added  to  every  year ;  and  the  proposed  railroad  legis¬ 
lation  leading  to  the  fixing  of  rates  and  hours  of  labor  for 
working  people.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  legislative  acts 
that  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  will  serve  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  legislation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  to  which  I  am  now  addressing  myself. 

I  want  to  call  attention  a  little  more  particularly  to  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  kind  of  legislation  illustrated 
by  the  few  cases  referred  to  are  unconstitutional,  objection¬ 
able,  and  dangerous. 

The  good-roads  law  is  clearly  objectionable  on  consti¬ 
tutional  grounds.  The  government  is  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  build  or  improve  the  public  highways  within 
the  states,  particularly  where  they  are  wholly  within  a  state. 
Nobody  pretends  to  say  it  has.  Expenditure  of  money  for 
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such  a  purpose  could  only  be  justified,  or  even  excused,  by 
showing  that  the  highway  to  be  constructed  was  necessary 
to  be  used  to  carry  out  some  other  delegated  power  and  as 
incidental  to  it.  This  obvious  limitation  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  government  was  recognized  in  the  bill  by  the 
pretense  that  the  roads  to  be  constructed  and  improved  were 
post  roads  and  were  to  be  improved  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
of  the  United  States  mails.  But  everybody  in  Congress  knew 
that  was  not  the  purpose.  This  claim  was  a  cheat  which  only 
made  that  much  worse  the  offense  of  invading  the  rights  of 
the  states  and  misappropriating  the  people’s  money.  The 
law  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  it  was  fraudulent.  Every 
argument  made  in  support  of  it  was  founded  upon  the  benefit 
improved  highways  would  be  to  the  people  of  the  states, 
especially  to  the  farmers.  If  the  building  or  improvements 
by  the  national  government  for  such  a  purpose  can  be  justi¬ 
fied,  then  Congress  may  lawfully  appropriate  government 
funds  to  make  any  public  improvement  within  a  state  if  it 
will  benefit  the  people  or  any  class  of  people.  The  validity 
of  this  law  will  probably  never  be  tested.  The  people  of  the 
states  are  altogether  too  willing  to  accept  gratuities  of  this 
kind  from  the  government.  But  if  the  point  ever  is  contested 
it  can  be  sustained  only  for  the  reason  that  the  courts  will 
not  inquire  into  the  motives  of  Congress  in  enacting  it,  as 
the  law  on  its  face  shows  that  the  money  is  to  be  expended 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  over  which  the  mails  are  car¬ 
ried,  and  therefore  incidental  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
federal  government  to  transport  the  mails.  It  would  make 
no  difference  in  that  case  that  this  was  a  false  pretense  and 
everybody  but  the  court  knows  it  to  be  so. 

But  the  fact  that  such  a  law  is  unconstitutional  is  not 
by  any  means  the  only  objection  to  it.  It  is  an  unwarranted 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  states.  The  states  alone 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  highways  within  their  borders. 
It  is  their  right,  uninfluenced  by  any  other  power  or  juris- 
diction,  to  say  when  and  where  and  how  their  roads  shall  be 
built  or  improved.  To  allow  the  federal  government  any 
control  of  these  highways  is  an  unlawful  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  and  to  that  extent  a 
usurpation  of  power  and  an  encroachment  upon  the  sovereign 
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rights  of  the  states,  besides  being  a  very  objectionable  kind 
of  paternalism  that  is  against  public  policy.  It  is  cultivating 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  states  a  false  theory  that 
the  government  should  supply  their  needs  and  relieve  them 
of  all  responsibility  and  expense.  It  tends  to  the  dependency 
of  the  people  and  consequent  weakness  of  the  states.  To  me 
such  legislation  has  no  redeeming  quality,  but  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  wrong  in  principle,  vicious  in  character,  and  degener¬ 
ating  and  dangerous  in  its  effects. 

The  law  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools  within  the  states  at  government  expense  is  of 
the  same  character  and  equally,  if  not  more,  objectionable 
than  the  good-roads  law.  It  gives  the  federal  government  a 
control  and  influence  over  the  education  of  the  children  of  a 
state  that  it  does  not  rightly  possess,  and  is  to  be  condemned 
as  an  unlawful  and  illegitimate  exercise  of  authority  and  as 
an  infringement  upon  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  state. 

The  steady  and  persistent  encroachments  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  its  growing  activities  in  the  states  is  one 
of  the  worst  phases  of  this  tendency  and  disposition  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  power  in  the  national  government.  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  baleful  effects  of  the  horrifying  health-destroying 
literature  sent  out  into  the  states  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  it  is  more  and  more  taking  over  the  duties  that 
belong  to  and  should  be  exercised  by  the  state  authorities 
alone.  All  of  the  states  are  well  supplied,  most  of  them 
oversupplied,  with  health  organizations,  many  of  them  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  But  Congress,  influenced  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  health  authorities,  has  not  been  content  to  leave  these 
matters  to  the  states  where  they  belong  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  State,  county  and  city  boards  of  health  exist,  I  believe, 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  just  as  able 
and  competent,  to  deal  with  health  problems  as  are  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  National  Health  Service.  And  yet  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  duplicating 
or  performing  the  work  that  should  be  done  wholly  by  the 
states  and  at  their  expense. 

The  only  plausible  excuse  for  this  palpable  misappro¬ 
priation  and  waste  of  public  funds  is  that  the  government 
has  more  money  and  greater  power  than  a  state,  and  for  that 
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reason  can  perform  the  service  better  and  more  effectively. 
The  evil  effects  of  this  position  must  he  evident.  It  serves 
to  take  away  all  incentive  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
states  and  leads  the  people  of  the  states  to  depend  upon  the 
national  government  to  do  for  them  what  they  should  do  for 
themselves,  and  extends  the  federal  power  into  every  state 
entirely  beyond  its  legitimate  scope.  Let  me  instance  a  few 
of  the  latest  advances  of  the  Public  Health  Service  into  the 
domain  of  the  states.  One  of  the  latest  things  asked  for  of 
Congress  was  an  additional  division  in  the  service  to  be 
known  as  the  division  of  rural  sanitation.  Of  course,  there 
can  he  no  rural  territory  over  which  the  national  government 
has  jurisdiction  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  But  the  activities  of  the  Health  Service  have 
been  systematically  and  without  authority  extended  to  the 
sanitary  work  in  several  of  the  states,  and  the  service  is  now 
asking  for  an  additional  division,  which  it  is  claimed  will 
enable  it  to  carry  on  the  work  already  under  way  more 
efficiently.  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  of  the  Senate  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  rural  sani¬ 
tation  work  consisted  in  great  part,  at  least,  in  the  survey, 
so-called,  of  counties  in  the  states  at  an  expense  of  $6,000 
a  county  in  different  localities  in  a  number  of  the  states.  The 
plan  was  to  inspect  the  farms,  the  springs,  wells,  dwelling 
houses,  and  barns,  and  advise  the  farmers  of  the  best  way  of 
conducting  and  carrying  on  their  farms  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  themselves  and  their  families.  When  asked 
why  this,  if  necessary,  should  not  be  left  to  the  state  authori¬ 
ties,  the  only  answer  was  that  the  states  had  not  money 
enough  to  do  the  work  and  as  an  excuse  for  government 
interference  it  was  claimed  by  the  Health  Service  that  bad 
sanitary  conditions  on  the  farms  and  in  the  rural  districts 
might  cause  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  similar  dis¬ 
eases  which,  it  was  claimed,  are  transmissible  diseases  and 
might  be  carried  from  one  state  to  another,  thus  making  it 
an  interstate  affair  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
authorities. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  absurd  and  untenable  that  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  it  would  find  any  supporters  in 
Congress,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  did  find  earnest 
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supporters  in  that  body.  Such  a  broad  construction  of  the 
powers  of  the  national  government  to  deal  with  matters 
within  the  states  would  remove  all  barriers  and  destroy  all 
limitations  of  the  federal  authorities  and  make  it  unnecessary 
to  maintain  state  or  other  boards  of  health  by  the  states. 
This  instance  of  federal  usurpation  of  state  sovereignty 
through  the  Health  Service  is  only  one  of  many.  The  present 
tendency,  as  well  as  the  endeavors  of  the  health  authorities, 
is  to  assume  and  exercise  full  and  unlimited  power  over  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  states.  And  the  states  and  their 
health  authorities  seem  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  so,  for 
the  reason  already  suggested,  that  it  saves  them  money  and 
responsibility,  and  imposes  the  burden  on  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

But  the  extreme  limit  of  federal  usurpation,  so  far,  was 
reached  in  the  child-labor  law  forced  through  Congress 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  for  political  purposes.  In  substance 
the  law  makes  it  unlawful  to  ship  any  goods  in  interstate 
commerce  that  have  been  manufactured  in  an  establishment 
in  which  a  child  or  children  under  a  certain  age  were  em¬ 
ployed  whether  they  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
goods  shipped  or  not.  This  law  has  been  attempted  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upholding  what  has  become  known  as  the  white-slave  act. 
But  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  acts,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  white-slave  decisions  to  support  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  child-labor  law.  The  child-labor  law  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  unlawful  an  act  committed  wholly  within 
a  state  and  entirely  and  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  state  and  to  prevent  its  commission  by  excluding  from 
transportation  into  another  state  manufactured  articles  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  commerce  and  to  the  state  into  which  they 
are  carried.  The  claim  that  such  transportation  is  harmful 
or  injurious  is  sheer  pretense.  The  law  is  directed  wholly 
against  the  employment  of  child  labor  within  a  state  and 
nothing  else,  and  as,  admittedly,  the  government  can  not  de¬ 
fine  or  punish  such  a  crime  within  a  state,  it  is  attempted 
to  punish  it  indirectly  by  making  unlawful  a  perfectly  law¬ 
ful  and  inoffensive  act,  namely,  the  shipment  of  entirely 
innocent  and  harmless  manufactured  goods.  There  can  be 
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no  possible  analogy  of  such,  a  law  to  the  white-slave  act. 
That  act  provides : 

“That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  transport  or  cause  to 
be  transported,  or  aid  or  assist  in  obtaining  transportation  for,  or 
in  transporting,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any  Ter¬ 
ritory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  woman  or  girl  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution,”  etc. 

This  is  to  prohibit,  in  terms,  transportation  in  foreign  or 
interstate  commerce  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  That  is  to 
say,  the  act  of  interstate  transportation  over  which  Congress 
has  undoubted  jurisdiction  is  itself  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 
This  is  not  so  of  the  child-labor  law,  nor  is  it  claimed  to  be 
so.  As  I  have  said,  the  act  sought  to  be  prevented  has  no 
connection  with  or  effect  upon  the  thing  over  which  alone 
Congress  has  jurisdiction,  namely,  interstate  commerce.  The 
difference  between  the  white-slave  act  and  the  child-labor 
law  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  former  was  upheld  will 
be  made  perfectly  obvious  by  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the 
opinion  in  Hoke  v.  United  States  (227  U.  S.  308)  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  the  white-slave  law. 

In  defining  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  law  the  court 
said : 

“What  the  act  condemns  is  transportation  obtained  or  aided  or 
transportation  induced  in  interstate  commerce  for  the  immoral  pur¬ 
poses  mentioned.” 

And  again  in  commenting  on  the  act  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  impure  food  and  adulterated  drugs  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  the  court  said  : 

“It  may  be  that  Congress  could  not  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  in  a  State.  It  may  be  that  Congress  could  not  prohibit 
in  all  of  its  conditions  its  sale  within  a  State.  But  Congress  may 
prohibit  its  transportation  between  the  States  and  by  that  means 
defeat  the  motive  and  evils  of  its  manufacture.” 

The  pure-food  act  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
child-labor  law.  There  the  thing  to  be  transported  was  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  and  therefore  its  transportation,  which 
aided  in  its  additional  sale  and  wider  distribution,  was 
itself  an  offense  within  Federal  jurisdiction. 
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Further,  in  defining  the  power  of  Congress  the  court  has 
this  to  say: 

“Tlie  principle  established  by  the  cases  is  the  simple  one,  when 
rid  of  confusing  and  distracting  considerations,  that  Congress  has 
power  over  transportation  “among  the  several  States”;  that  the 
power  is  complete  in  itself  and  that  Congress,  as  an  incident  to  it, 
may  adopt  not  only  means  necessary  but  convenient  to  its  exercise, 
and  the  means  may  have  the  quality  of  police  regulations.” 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  states  from  the 
use  of  interstate  transportation  for  evil  or  injurious  pur¬ 
poses,  affecting  the  states.  There  is  no  such  element  in  the 
child-labor  law  and  no  such  principle  to  uphold  it. 

I  voted  for  the  child-labor  law  principally  because  I 
believed  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  define  the  respective  powers  of  the  federal  and  state 
authorities  and  to  check  the  prevailing  tendency  to  unduly 
enlarge  and  extend  federal  authority  over  state  affairs  and 
the  consequent  breaking  down  of  the  constitutional  barriers 
between  federal  and  state  sovereignty.  Fortunately  this  re¬ 
sult  was  accomplished,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  since  held 
the  law  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  various  laws  to  which  I  have  adverted  are  founded 
on,  or  attempted  to  be  justified  under,  the  public  welfare 
and  commerce  clauses  of  the  Constitution  and  the  incidental 
one  of  police  regulation.  In  my  opinion  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  have  already,  in  some  instances,  been  too  liber¬ 
ally  construed  in  favor  of  federal  jurisdiction  as  against  the 
states.  But  it  is  too  obvious  that  Congress  is  ready  and 
willing  to  go  further  in  this  direction  than  the  courts  have 
gone,  and  it  is  this  principally  that  I  am  complaining  of  as 
unwarranted  and  dangerous. 

If  we  can  go  as  far  as  is  proposed  in  the  laws  that  I 
have  already  mentioned,  then  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  right  or  power  of  the  government  to  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  states  in  cooperation  with  or  to 
the  exclusion  of  state  authority.  If  the  government  can  go 
into  a  state  to  aid  in  educating  its  children  or  in  protecting 
those  who  labor  from  too  long  hours  of  service,  on  the 
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ground  that  to  improve  the  condition  of  one  child  in  a  state 
is  within  the  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  that  it 
may  forbid  the  use  of  interstate-commerce  facilities  under 
the  commerce  clause  to  a  manufacturer  because  of  the  means 
by  which  his  goods  are  manufactured  in  a  state,  then  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  the  national  government,  for 
under  that  construction  the  making  of  any  public  improve¬ 
ment  anywhere  in  the  country,  or  the  betterment  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  single  child  in  any  state  in  the  Union  is  in  a 
sense  a  public  benefit  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  an  elevation  of  its  citizenship  and  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  advantage  of  some  one  citizen  that  helps  to  make 
up  the  masses  in  all  the  states  that  constitute  also  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  states,  and 
would  bring  it  within  the  welfare  clause.  That  must  be  the 
final  outcome,  the  logical  result  of  such  legislation  as  I  have 
been  considering,  if  upheld  by  the  courts.  That  Congress 
has  gone  that  far  in  enacting  the  child-labor  law  there  is  no 
denying,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  wisely  refused  to  follow 
that  far. 

More  and  more  we  are  concentrating  the  regulation  of 
railroads  and  other  corporations  in  Washington.  As  a  war 
measure  we  actually  took  over  and  managed  the  railroads. 
We  are  about  entering  upon  the  hazardous  undertaking  of 
fixing  and  regulating  wages  for  employees  of  corporations 
doing  an  interstate  business,  as  well  as  their  hours  of  labor. 
This  of  necessity  involves  the  changes  of  rates  and  charges 
to  be  made  by  such  corporations  to  meet  changes  that  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  wages 
to  be  paid.  Thus  practically  we  centralize  in  the  national 
government  the  power  not  only  to  regulate  rates  and  charges, 
but  to  say  how  many  hours  hundreds  of  thousands  of  labor¬ 
ing  men  and  women  all  over  the  country  shall  work  and 
the  wages  they  shall  receive.  It  will  be  an  unhappy  day 
for  the  laboring  people  when  this  condition  is  brought  about. 
It  will  take  from  them  the  power  to  contract  for  their  wages, 
as  well  as  for  the  hours  they  may  work,  and  subject  them 
to  the  powerful,  almost  irresistible  power  of  the  great  cor¬ 
porations  to  control  legislation.  They  will  no  longer  be  free 
and  independent  agents,  with  the  right  to  deal,  by  contract 
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or  in  any  other  independent  way,  with  the  vital  things  that 
affect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
In  effect,  they  will  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
government  and  made  dependent  on  Congress  for  their  daily 
bread.  Such  legislation  will  destroy  the  independence  of 
the  laboring  class  of  American  citizens  and  make  them  little 
better  than  slaves.  Every  laboring  man  and  woman  in  the 
country  should  rise  in  protest  against  this  movement  to 
humiliate  and  degrade  them  and  their  calling. 

If  we  have  reached  a  condition  in  this  country  where 
it  has  become  necessary  to  thus  reduce  the  laboring  people 
to  this  helpless  condition  of  dependence  on  the  will  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  place  them  under  the  guardianship  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  we  had  better  accept  the  inevitable  and  take  over  the 
ownership  of  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business 
and  have  done  with  it  at  once.  If  we  do,  this  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  corporations  doing  interstate  business  being  taken 
over  by  the  states  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence, 
and  we  will  then  have  paternalized  national  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  with  all  their  devastating  and  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ences,  that  will  sooner  or  later  result  in  the  swallowing  up 
of  the  states  by  the  federal  government  and  the  taking  over 
of  all  this  vast  power  by  the  centralized  forces  in  the  na¬ 
tional  capital.  I  know  some  may  say  all  this  is  mere  specu¬ 
lation,  and  that  the  things  I  have  mentioned  may  never 
happen.  But  I  am  talking  now  about  tendencies  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  no  candid  man  can  look  present  conditions  in 
the  face  and  contemplate  the  legislation  that  is  now  proposed 
and  say  that  we  are  not  driving  on  to  just  such  conditions  in 
the  future  as  I  have  suggested.  Do  we  want  even  to  start  along 
the  road  that  will,  if  pursued,  inevitably  lead  to  such  results? 

The  country  will  have  to  meet  just  this  situation.  I 
pray  God  this  problem  may  be  solved  in  a  way  that  will 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  American  people  of  all 
classes  and  redound  to  the  future  glory  of  this  great  nation, 
the  institutions  of  which  are  now  on  trial  and  being  put 
to  the  test  as  they  never  were  before. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  time  in  analyzing  the  other 
cases  of  legislation  that  I  have  mentioned  above  as  leading 
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inevitably  to  this  result.  I  have  said  enough  to  inform  the 
reader  what  my  views  on  the  subject  are,  which  must  suffice 
for  the  present.  I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  such  a  course,  and  what  I  am  greatly  afraid  will  be  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  it  all,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  from  others  who  have  stated  their  views 
and  expressed  their  fears  and  apprehensions  growing  out  of 
the  consummated  and  threatened  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  protests  I  am  now  making  against  executive  usurpa¬ 
tion  and  centralized  government  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  discussed  and  their  dangers  pointed  out  by  distin¬ 
guished  statesmen  and  jurists  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
this  republic  down  to  the  present  time,  but  neither  Congress 
nor  presidents  of  later  times  have  given  heed  to  the  oft- 
repeated  warnings  of  men  like  these,  many  of  them  profound 
students  of  the  history  of  nations  and  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  spite  of  them  conditions  have  grown  worse  in 
the  last  few  years  until  to-day  they  are  looked  upon  by 
many  thinking  people  as  alarming.  I  feel  it  a  solemn  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  some  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  men  whose  views  should  command  universal 
attention,  and  to  emphasize  what  they  have  so  well  said.  I 
have  referred  to  some  of  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the 
subject,  but  I  desire  to  quote  from  him  a  little  further.  In 
a  letter  to  C.  Hammond  he  states  with  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision  what  he  regards  as  the  results  of  centralizing  all  power 
in  Washington,  as  we  are  now  so  rapidly  doing.  He  says, 
amongst  other  things : 

When  all  government,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  little  as  in 
great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington  as  the  center  of  all 
power,  it  will  render  powerless  the  checks  provided  of  one  govern¬ 
ment  on  another,  and  will  become  as  venal  and  oppressive  as  the 
government  from  which  we  separated.  It  will  be,  as  in  Europe, 
where  every  man  must  be  either  pike  or  gudgeon,  hammer  or  anvil. 
Our  functionaries  and  theirs  are  wares  from  the  same  workshop, 
made  of  the  same  material  and  by  the  same  hand.  If  the  States 
look  with  apathy  on  this  silent  descent  of  their  government  into  the 
gulf  which  is  to  swallow  all,  we  have  only  to  weep  over  the  human 
character  formed  uncontrollable,  but  by  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the 
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blasphemers  of  man,  as  incapable  of  self-government,  become  his 
true  historians/’ 

And  in  his  autobiography  (Ford,  ed.)  we  find  this : 

“  It  is  not  by  the  consolidation,  or  concentration  of  powers, 
but  by  their  distribution,  that  good  government  is  effected.  Were  not 
this  great  country  already  divided  into  States,  that  division  must  be 
made,  that  each  might  do  for  itself  what  concerns  itself  directly  and 
what  it  can  so  much  better  do  than  a  distant  authority.” 

So  again  his  fears  and  apprehensions  are  stated  more 
fully  in  a  letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  in  which  he  says : 

“I  see  with  the  deepest  affliction  the  rapid  strides  with  which 
the  Federal  branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  toward  the 
usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  in  itself  of  all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic;  and  that,  too,  by 
constructions  which,  if  legitimate,  have  no  limits  to  their  power. 
Take  together  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  court,  the  doctrine  of  the 
President  (John  Quincy  Adams),  and  the  misconstructions  of  the 
constitutional  compact  acted  on  by  the  legislature  of  the  Federal 
branch,  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  three  ruling  branches  of 
that  department  are  in  combination  to  strip  their  colleagues,  the 
State  authorities,  of  the  powers  reserved  by  them,  and  to  exercise 
themselves  all  functions  foreign  and  domestic.  Under  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  they  assume  indefinitely  that  also  over  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures,  and  call  it  regulation  to  take  the  earnings 
of  one  of  these  branches  of  industry,  and  that,  too,  the  most  de¬ 
pressed,  and  put  them  into  the  pockets  of  the  other,  the  most 
flourishing  of  all.  Under  the  authority  to  establish  post  roads  they 
claim  that  of  cutting  down  mountains  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
of  digging  canals,  and  aided  by  a  little  sophistry  on  the  words 
“general  welfare,”  a  right  to  do,  not  only  the  acts  to  effect  that, 
which  are  specifically  enumerated  and  permitted,  but  whatsoever 
they  shall  think  or  pretend  will  be  for  the  general  welfare.” 

No  one  of  this  day  will  question  the  patriotism  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  or  his  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  government.  We  are  to-day,  to  an  alarming  de¬ 
gree,  verifying  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  this  great 
patriot  and  statesman.  He  saw  with  his  farseeing  vision  the 
dangers  that  were  even  then  confronting  the  country  in  a 
very  moderate  degree  as  compared  with  the  present  time. 
Fortunately,  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  fears  verified.  Prob- 
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ably  none  of  ns  will  live  to  see  the  complete  centralization 
of  power  in  the  national  government,  ruled  by  a  dictator, 
but  that  we  are  rapidly  tending  in  that  direction,  that  the 
dangers  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  to  their  control 
over  their  government  are  threatening  and  much  more 
imminent  than  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  thinking  and  observant  American  citizen. 
What  are  the  forces  that  are  driving  us  toward  this  out¬ 
come?  Mainly  ambition  and  lust  of  power  on  the  part  of 
men  elevated  to  the  head  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  the  greed  and  cupidity  of  the  people  of  the 
states  who  are  willing  to  barter  their  sovereignty  for  money 
out  of  the  national  treasury,  and  the  lust  for  office  and 
patronage  through  which  the  President  wields  such  enormous 
power  in  controlling  members  of  Congress  an<i  others.  These 
are  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  a  government  of  the  people. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  we  have  the  solemn  warn¬ 
ing  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  comment  on  the  then  powerful  influence  of 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate  impels  con¬ 
sideration  of  present  conditions.  The  large  additional  num¬ 
ber  of  federal  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  has  been  enormous,  and  that  power  is  now  being  used 
to  a  degree  never  before  known  to  bend  public  officials  to 
the  will  of  the  President. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  politics,  the  claim  of  the 
President  to  be  the  head  of  his  party,  and  the  extent  to  which 
legislation  is  swayed  by  political  and  party  considerations,  I 
feel  a  desire  to  quote  again  the  patriotic  utterance  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  on  the  subject,  but  shall  desist. 

Having  quoted  somewhat  extensively  from  statesmen  of 
earlier  days,  I  now  attract  attention  to  some  of  the  views 
of  men  of  modern  times,  whose  sentiments  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

David  J.  Brewer,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  his  time, 
in  an  address  delivered  by  him  before  the  Arkansas  and 
Texas  Bar  Associations  in  1906,  discussed  this  question  with 
great  freedom  and  frankness,  particularly  as  it  related  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  was  then 
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a  distinguished  and  trusted  member.  He  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  false  sentiment  we  hear  expressed  so  often 
at  this  time  that  the  courts  should  so  construe  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  to  meet  altered  conditions  and  changing  public  senti¬ 
ment,  enlarging  and  modifying  its  provisions  as  appeared 
to  he  necessary  for  this  purpose.  I  quote  in  part  what  he 
said  on  that  subject : 

“This  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  National  Government 
it  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  result  of  judicial  action.  It  is  an 
expression  of  the  thought  and  desire  of  many,  a  thought  and  desire 
which  took  partial  shape  in  the  three  post  helium  amendments,  and 
which  is  very  clearly  shown,  both  in  the  newspaper  press  and  in  the 
character  of  legislation  which  is  constantly  pressed  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress.  There  is  also  an  evident  attempt  through  public 
opinion  thus  formed  to  induce  the  Supreme  Court  to  further  this 
national  enlargement. 

It  is  urged  that  this  is  one  nation  that  in  order  that  it  fulfill 
its  functions  as  a  world  power  it  must  have  all  the  powers  which 
other  nations  possess;  that  law  is  but  the  reflex  of  public  opinion, 
and  if  public  opinion  requires  an  enlargement  of  or  an  addition  to 
the  powers  of  Congress  above  and  beyond  those  named  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  the  court  must  sanction  the  legislation  to  accomplish  that 
end.  If  this  tendency  increases  and  the  court  responds  to  that  kind 
of  suggestion  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  become  impossible  to 
say  that  this  is  a  government  of  enumerated  powers,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  a  government  with  all  the  powers  vested  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  authorities  of  any  nation;  and  the  tenth 
amendment,  which  reserves  to  the  people  what  they  have  not  in 
terms  granted,  will  become  a  voiceless  and  unmeaning  part  of  the 
constitution.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
government  of  the  people  and  that  the  people  alone  have 
the  power  to  amend,  enlarge,  or  modify  the  Constitution, 
and  deprecates  the  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
any  such  power.  On  that  branch  of  the  subject  he  said,  in 
part : 

“I  know  that  there  are  changed  conditions  and  a  different  social 
and  business  life  from  that  which  obtained  when  the  constitution 
was  framed.  It  may  be  that  new  laws  are  necessary,  possibly  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
this  is  a  government  of  and  by  the  people;  and  if  additions  and 
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changes  are  necessary,  let  them  be  made  in  the  appointed  way. 
Never  let  the  courts  attempt  to  change  laws  or  constitution  to  meet 
what  they  think  present  conditions  require.  When  they  do  this  they 
clearly  usurp  powers  belonging  to  the  legislature  and  the  people. 

I  fully  believe  that  this  nation,  as  a  nation,  has  all  the  powers 
which  any  nation  possesses,  but  I  as  fully  believe  that  those  powers 
are  vested  in  the  people  and  that  only  such  as  they  have  enumerated 
in  the  constitution  have  they  granted  to  the  government.  It  they 
deem  that  further  powers  should  be  vested  in  that  government,  the 
constitution  provides  its  own  way  of  amendment,  and  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  when  the  court  is  found  assenting  to  the  proposition  that  it  has 
the  right  to  enlarge  the  terms  of  that  instrument.” 

And  in  considering  the  tendency  toward  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  at  the  expense  of 
the  states,  and  the  consequent  centralization  of  government, 
he  attracted  attention  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  course  in  these 
words : 

“Is  there  not  danger  in  this  tendency,  and  may  we  not  wisely 
consider  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  stayed?  I  know  it  is  said  that 
the  National  Government  is  more  efficient  than  the  States,  can  reach 
supposed  ills  in  their  entirety  when  the  States  can  only  reach  them 
partially.  But  is  efficiency  the  only  test  ?  If  it  is,  then  a  centralized 
government  with  a  dictator  is  the  ideal  government,  for  none  has 
such  efficiency  and  thoroughness  as  a  government  under  the  absolute 
control  of  a  single  individual.  Is  there  not  danger  in  this  cen¬ 
tralization  of  building  up  the  party  machine  and  the  party  boss 
and  giving  them  a  power  such  as  has  never  been  dreamed  of  in  this 
country?  How  strenuously  even  now  the  party  whip  is  swung  over 
the  heads  of  Congressmen  and  Senators.” 

Judge  Brewer  did  not  live  to  see  party  influence  and 
political  bossism  exerted  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  purely  selfish  and  political  purposes  as  they  have  been  in 
the  last  few  years.  He  saw  the  dangers  and  pointed  them 
out  with  great  clearness.  But  things  have  grown  rapidly 
worse,  even  in  the  short  time  since  his  death,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  politics  on  legislation,  combined  with  the  power  of 
the  executive  who,  at  the  same  time,  stands  as  the  leader  of 
his  party,  has  become  a  real  and  imminent  menace  to  good 
government  and  peril  to  individual  liberty.  He  goes  further, 
and  points  out  the  dangers  of  magnifying  and  glorifying  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  national  government,  which  leads 
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inevitably  to  the  enlargement  of  that  power  by  taking  their 
sovereign  powers  from  the  states  and  adding  them  to  those 
of  the  national  government,  thus  making  it  still  greater  and 
more  powerful.  And,  in  this  connection,  he  presses  upon  his 
hearers  the  greater  necessity  of  educating  the  individual 
citizen  to  know  and  feel  that  this  is  his  government,  for 
which  he  is  in  part  personally  responsible,  thus  building  up 
an  independent  and  responsible  citizenship  that  can  alone 
maintain  a  government  of  the  people.  I  commend  his  words 
on  this  subject  to  all  patriotic  American  citizens  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  their  chosen  representatives  in  Congress.  Of  this  he 
says : 

“The  truth  is  we  are  charmed  and  entranced  by  the  thought  of 
the  power  of  the  nation.  We  glory  in  all  that  it  has  accomplished 
and  the  position  that  it  is  occupying  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  we  think  of  it  as  the  supreme  object  of  care.  To  my  mind  far 
more  important  is  the  protection  of  the  individual,  the  building  up 
within  him  of  a  sense  of  his  personal  responsibility.  Naturally  he 
will  become  inattentive  and  careless  when  he  feels  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  fot  the  affairs  of  his  community  is  not  vested  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  community ,  but  is  located  in  Washington.  While  I 
rejoice  with  all  others  in  the  magnificent  position  of  this  nation  in 
the  sight  of  the  world,  1  rejoice  far  more  in  seeing  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  separate  communities  so  interested  in  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  that  for  their  communities  they  are  striving  to  maintain  justice 
and  righteousness.  For  the  most  glorious  product  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  the  entrancing  beauty  of  the  Capital ,  the  magnificence, 
wealth,  or  extravagance  of  the  government,  its  ironclads,  or  its  Navy, 
its  wonderful  system  of  railroads,  its  marvelous  manufacturing,  min¬ 
ing,  and  other  industries,  but  rather  the  individual’s  possession  of 
an  independent ,  conscientious ,  public-spirited  citizenship. 

-*  *  #  *  *  *  *  *  *  # 

Never  will  we  pass  the  danger  line  until  those  who  dwell  in 
all  our  communities  realize  that  upon  themselves  rests  the  burden 
of  our  civilization.  It  is  human  nature  to  turn  responsibilities  off, 
if  possible,  and  if  you  develop  in  the  locality  a  general  feeling  that 
in  a  government  at  Washington  rests  full  responsibility,  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  steadily  lose  the  spirit  of  independent,  public-spirited 
citizenship.  I  am  not  pessimistic.  I  believe  in  the  glorious  future 
of  this  Republic,  for  though  I  clearly  see  the  tendency  to-day,  I 
as  firmly  believe  that  there  yet  will  be  a  glorious  reserrection  of  that 
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spirit  of  individuality,  that  sense  of  personal  responsibility  which 
can  alone  give  to  this  nation  an  enduring  and  brilliant  future. 
********** 

That  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  that  too  much  and  too 
frequent  interference  by  Government  blunts  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  the  danger  is  that  we  drift  to  a  condition  where 
the  individual  abandons  his  own  duty  and  simply  appeals  to  Govern¬ 
ment.  So  that  if  a  man  buys  a  pair  of  shoes  which  pinch  his  feet 
he  will  rush  to  the  legislature  for  some  statute  regulating  shoemak¬ 
ing,  and  for  fear  the  State  legislature  can  not  reach  every  shoemaker 
in  the  land,  hasten  to  Washington  to  have  Congress  undertake  the 
work  of  regulation  under  its  power  over  interstate  commerce.  The 
police  power,  never  yet  defined,  is  constantly  broadening  in  its  ex¬ 
ercise,  until  it  threatens  to  become  an  omnivorous  governmental 
mouth,  swallowing  individual  rights  and  immunities.  Those  guar¬ 
antees  of  personal  rights  which  to  my  mind  are  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  Constitution ,  are ,  if  not  openly  disregarded,  at  least 
slurred  over.” 

The  closing  words  of  this  admirable  and  patriotic  ad¬ 
dress  may  well  be  kept  in  memory.  As  he  well  says,  “The 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  individnal  is  the  great  duty 
of  the  Republic.”  Never  in  all  the  history  of  the  country 
has  it  been  so  important  that  this  sentiment  should  be  borne 
in  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  as  at  the  present  moment. 
Let  me  quote  his  words : 

“Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  is  the  great  duty  of  the  Republic.  Liberty;  it  is  one 
of  the  grandest  words  in  the  English  tongue. 

********** 

“I  believe  in  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  subject  to  no  restraint  but 
the  law  of  love,  and  in  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  limited  only  by 
the  equal  rights  of  his  neighbor.  Whatever  may  be  the  changes 
of  the  future,  whatever  the  new  conditions  of  social,  business,  or 
political  life,  the  time  will  never  come,  when  anything  will  justify 
shackling  the  golden  rule  or  striking  down  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.” 

The  patriotic  sentiment  so  eloquently  expressed  by  this 
distinguished  jurist  should  be  made  the  watchword  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  free  government  in  every  household,  at  every  fire¬ 
side  throughout  this  broad  land.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the 
education  imparted  to  the  youth  of  the  republic  in  our 
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schools,  public  and  private.  It  needs  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  to  be  repeated  and  emphasized  as  one  powerful  means 
of  checking  the  unpatriotic  and  dangerous  tendencies  that  I 
have  been  discussing. 

In  an  address  before  the  New  York  Bar  Association, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  another  distinguished  jurist  and 
statesman,  expressed  similar  views.  He  emphasized,  very 
properly,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  powers  and  func¬ 
tions  of  both  the  federal  and  state  governments.  This  I  look 
upon  as  of  supreme  importance,  as  I  have  already  indicated. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  the  national  government  should 
be  protected  in  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  or  destroy 
the  sovereign  powers  of  the  states.  Both  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  such  a  dual  government  as  ours. 

I  quote  also  from  the  pen  of  Elihu  Boot,  lately  an  able 
and  highly  distinguished  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  this  time. 
In  an  able  and  thoughtful  article  published  in  the  North 
American  Review  of  July  and  August,  1913,  and  during  his 
service  as  a  senator  he  had  this  to  say  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  : 

“We  should  observe  that  the  Civil  War  arose  because  the  con¬ 
stitution  did  not  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  National  and  State 
powers  regarding  slavery.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  both 
of  these  authorities,  State  and  National,  shall  be  preserved  together 
and  that  the  limitations  which  keep  each  within  its  proper  province 
shall  be  maintained.  If  the  power  of  the  States  were  to  override 
the  power  of  the  Nation,  we  should  ultimately  cease  to  have  a  nation 
and  become  only  a  body  of  really  separate,  although  confederated, 
State  sovereignties  continually  forced  apart  by  diverse  interests  and 
ultimately  quarreling  with  one  another  and  separating  altogether. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  power  of  the  Nation  were  to  override  that 
of  the  States  and  usurp  their  functions,  we  should  have  this  vast 
country,  with  its  great  population,  inhabiting  widely  separated 
regions,  differing  in  climate,  in  production,  in  industrial  and  social 
interests  and  ideas,  governed  in  all  its  local  affairs  by  one  all-power¬ 
ful,  central  government  at  Washington,  imposing  upon  the  home  life 
and  behavior  of  each  community  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  propriety 
of  distant  majorities.  Not  only  would  this  be  intolerable  and  alien 
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to  the  idea  of  free  self-government,  but  it  would  be  beyond  the  power 
of  a  central  government  to  do  directly.  Decentralization  would  be 
made  necessary  by  the  mass  of  government  business  to  be  transacted, 
and  so  our  separate  localities  would  come  to  be  governed  by  delegated 
authority  —  by  proconsuls  authorized  from  Washington  to  execute 
the .  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  people.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  this  also  would  lead  by  its  different  route  to  the  separation 
of  our  Union.  Preservation  of  our  dual  system  of  government, 
carefully  restrained  in  each  of  its  parts  by  the  limitations  of  the 
constitution,  has  made  possible  our  growth  in  local  self-government 
and  national  power  in  the  past,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  that  government  in  the  future. 

All  of  these  three  classes  of  constitutional  limitations  are  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  government.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  every  single  limitation  is  essential. 
There  are  some  limitations  that  might  be  changed  and  something 
different  substituted;  but  the  system  of  limitation  must  be  continued 
if  our  governmental  system  is  to  continue  —  if  we  are  not  to  lose 
the  fundamental  principles  of  government  upon  which  our  Union 
is  maintained  and  upon  which  our  race  has  won  the  liberty  secured 
by  law,  for  which  it  has  stood  foremost  in  the  world.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Senator  Root,  like  Mr.  Hughes, 
seeks  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
serving  intact  the  powers  of  both  the  national  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  a  necessity  that  must  be  obvious  to  all  thinking 
people,  but  one  that  in  these  times  needs  to  be  brought  to  public 
notice  and  strongly  emphasized.  He  is  equally  emphatic  in  his 
contention  that  the  limitations  of  the  constitution  upon  the 
powers  of  both  governments  must  be  maintained  if  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  government  are  to  be  preserved. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our 
own  countrymen  as  to  our  form  of  government  and  the  means 
and  necessity  of  preserving  it,  let  me  refer  briefly  to  the 
opinion  of  a  student  of  nations  and  himself  a  historian  of  dis¬ 
tinction  as  well  as  a  fair  and  dispassionate  observer  of  our 
own  country. 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  * 4 Democracy  in  America,”  thus 
comments  on  centralized  as  compared  with  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  : 

“But  whenever  a  central  administration  effects  to  supersede 
the  persons  most  interested  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is  either 
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misled  or  desirous  to  mislead.  However  enlightened  and  however 
skillful  a  central  power  may  be,  it  cannot  of  itself  embrace  all  the 
details  of  the  existence  of  a  great  nation.  Such  vigilance  exceeds 
the  powers  of  man. 

Jk  jk  sfc.  !]/.  «it  ill 

^  "(•  7F 

It  profits  me  but  little,  after  all,  that  a  vigilant  authority  should 
protect  the  tranquillity  of  my  pleasures  and  constantly  avert  all 
dangers  from  my  path,  without  my  care  or  my  concern,  if  this  same 
authority  is  the  absolute  mistress  of  my  liberty  and  of  my  life,  and 
if  it  so  monopolizes  all  the  energy  of  existence,  that  when  it 
languishes,  everything  languishes  around  it,  that  when  it  sleeps 
everything  must  sleep,  that  when  it  dies  the  State  itself  must  perish.” 

The  movement  towards  centralized  government  and  auto¬ 
cratic  one-man  power,  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  war.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  a  great  war  could  not -be  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted  under  a  divided  authority.  The  President 
demanded  that  he  be  vested  with  extraordinary  and  hitherto 
unheard  of  powers.  Congress,  moved  by  the  war  frenzy  that 
had  seized  upon  the  country  and  swept  it  off  its  feet,  responded 
to  these  demands  with  amazing  alacrity  and  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  The  law-making  power,  to  a  very  great  extent,  sur¬ 
rendered  its  own  constitutional  powers  and  shifted  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  the  executive  department.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  became  an  autocrat  with  practically  unrestricted  and 
unlimited  powers,  equal,  if  not  greater  than  those  of  any 
monarch  in  Europe. 

The  Constitution  was  stretched,  sometimes  broken,  in  this 
mad  rush  to  make  the  President  of  the  republic  an  autocrat 
and  a  despot  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Commissions  and  bureaus  in¬ 
numerable,  with  sweeping  powers  affecting  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  states  and  the  rights  of  individual  citizens,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  his  sole  will  and  answer- 
able  only  to  him,  were  created,  the  wages  to  be  paid  for  labor 
and  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  country  were  fixed  and 
controlled  by  the  government ;  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  lines 
and  the  telephone  systems  were  taken  over  and  operated  by  the 
government ;  newspapers  were  arbitrarily  and  without  a  hear¬ 
ing  denied  the  privileges  of  the  mail,  or  suppressed,  and  free- 
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dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  destroyed;  and  peaceable 
assemblies  of  citizens  broken  np  by  mob  violence,  aided  and 
encouraged  by  the  public  authorities.  It  was  made  a  crime, 
punishable  by  long  imprisonment  for  a  citizen  to  write  or 
speak  his  sentiments,  and  intolerance,  intimidation  and  perse¬ 
cution  ruled  the  country.  In  short  we  had  ceased,  in  practice, 
to  be  a  democratic  republic,  or  even  a  government  of  law  and 
order.  The  people  were  ruled  by  terror,  not  by  law  or  justice. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  look  back  over  the  years 
of  the  history  of  the  country  and  endeavor  to  trace  causes 
that  have  led  us  away  from  true  democracy  and  brought  the 
country  to  this  unfortunate  state.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to 
speculate  upon  the  future  of  the  country,  and  to  wonder 
how  long  it  will  take  the  coming  generations  to  remove  the 
liberty  destroying  effects  of  the  war  and  restore  the  country 
even  to  the  moderate  degree  of  democracy  that  still  remained 
to  us  at  the  time  we  entered  the  conflict,  and  whether,  if  we 
had,  up  to  then,  maintained  true  democracy  and  the  equality 
of  all  citizens,  we  would  ever  have  entered  the  war  at  all. 

While  we  were  claiming  to  be  fighting  in  the  war  between 
European  nations  “to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,” 
we  were  dealing  blows  upon  democracy  at  home  that  practi¬ 
cally  destroyed  it  for  the  time,  from  the  effects  of  which  it 
will  suffer  for  generations  to  come,  and  from  which  it  may 
never  wholly  recover. 

At  the  time  the  government  was  formed  and  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present,  the  controversy  between  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  a  strong,  effective,  centralized  government,  and 
those  who  stood  for  a  government  of  the  people,  admittedly 
weaker  and  less  efficient  but  more  liberal  and  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  independence  and  free¬ 
dom  that  inspired  the  revolution  and  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  has  existed. 

“The  idea  of  government  implies  sovereignty,  and  when  the. 
parties  to  a  federal  union  are  themselves  political  governments  and 
sovereigns,  the  two  authorities  necessarily  conflict.  The  new  idea 
to  be  developed  now  was,  that  the  future  union  must  be,  not  a 
mere  federal  league  between  States ,  but  a  union  between  the  people 
of  the  several  States.  This  principle,  strongly  insisted  on  by 
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Hamilton  and  others,  was  not  entertained  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  many  adhering  to  the  opinion  that  the  existing 
federative  union  could  be  made  efficient  by  engrafting  new  powers 
upon  it.  These  two  parties  —  the  one  contending  for  more  com¬ 
prehensive  national  powers,  and  the  other  adhering  to  the  principle 
of  state  rights  and  interests,  which  began  to  show  themselves  soon 
after  the  States  had  asserted  their  independence  —  represented  ideas 
which  have  existed  in  our  system  ever  since  that  day,  and  which  are 
not  entirely  separable  from  it.  There  can  be  but  one  supreme  power 
over  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  community;  and  although,  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  some  portion  of  the  soverign  power 
of  each  of  the  separate  States  had  been  vested  in  a  general  govern¬ 
ment,  that  government  had  been  found  incapable  of  resisting  the 
great  power  that  had  been  reserved  to  the  States  and  was  constantly 
exerted  by  them.  The  scheme  now  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention  was  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  should 
withdraw  entirely  certain  functions  of  government  which  they  had 
previously  vested  in  their  state  governments,  and  confer  them  upon 
a  national  authority;  that  the  two  kinds  of  authority  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  each  to  be  exercised  in 
its  own  department  directly  upon  the  people,  and  not,  as  heretofore, 
one  upon  the  other.”  1 

The  claim  that  we  must  have  a  stronger  government, 
which  means  centralization  in  greater  or  less  degree,  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  exigencies  and  the  lessons  of  the 
war. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  and  concern 
that  the  people  of  the  states  have  treated  with  apparent 
indifference  the  serious  encroachments  that  have  been  made 
upon  their  rights,  by  the  federal  government.  This  certainly 
was  not  expected  by  the  founders  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Madison  said,  in  the  Federalist : 

“The  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  federal  government,  on  the 
authority  of  the  State  governments,  would  not  excite  the  opposition 
of  a  single  State,  or  of  a  few  States  only.  They  would  be  signals 
of  general  alarm.  Every  government  would  espouse  the  common 
cause.  A  correspondence  would  be  opened.  Plans  of  resistance 
would  be  concerted.  One  spirit  would  animate  and  conduct  the 
whole.  The  same  combinations  in  short,  would  result  from  an  ap- 
phehension  of  the  federal,  as  was  produced  by  the  dread  of  a  foreign, 


1  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  in  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
Vol.  7,  p.  237. 
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yoke;  and  unless  the  projected  innovations  should  be  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounced,  the  same  appeal  to  a  trial  of  force  would  be  made  in  the 
one  case  as  was  made  in  the  other.”  1 

It  is  believed  that  this  state  of  acquiescence  and  indif¬ 
ference  grows  out  of  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  these 
encroachments  upon  their  rights  are  courted  by  the  states 
for  their  own  material  advantage. 

Before  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  Southern  states  par¬ 
ticularly  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  rights  and  main¬ 
tained  them  to  the  extent  of  claiming  the  right  to  withdraw 
or  secede  from  the  Union  of  states,  and  thus  wholly  destroy 
the  government.  This  issue  was  decided  against  the  seceding 
states  by  the  civil  war  and  the  government  preserved.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  there  are  still  many  who  still  maintain  this 
extreme  right  on  the  part  of  the  states.  Strange  and  incon¬ 
sistent  as  it  may  seem  these  advocates  of  states’  rights  in  the 
extreme  sense  are  sitting  silently  by  now  while  the  rights 
of  the  states,  even  to  control  and  regulate  their  purely  inter¬ 
nal  affairs,  are  being  slowly  but  surely  undermined  by  the 
federal  government  and  bartered  away  for  gold  by  their  own 
people. 

There  was  in  the  beginning  great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  newly  formed  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  regarded  as  a  mere  compact 
between  the  states,  that  a  state  might  resist  and  nullify  the 
laws  of  the  federal  government  and  might,  at  will,  break 
the  compact  and  sever  its  connection  with  the  other  states.1 

Out  of  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  government 
grew  the  attempt  of  some  of  the  southern  states  to  defy  and 
nullify  certain  acts  of  Congress,  and  finally  to  secede  from 
the  Union. 

In  the  celebrated  debate  between  Webster  and  Hayne,  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  involving  this  question,  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  took  the  position  that  “the  people  of  the  several  states, 
in  and  by  the  Constitution,  granted  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  certain  enumerated  and  described  sovereign  powers, 
thus  constituting  a  government  proper,  whose  powers  are 
irrevocable  by  any  process  of  state  interposition  known  to 

1  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  Vol.  7,  p.  253. 
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the  system;  and  that  within  this  system  there  is  established 
a  judicial  power  by  which  the  conformity  of  legislative  acts 
with  the  Constitution  must  be  ultimately  determined.”1 

President  Jackson,  taking  the  view  of  Mr.  Webster, 
vigorously  opposed  the  nullification  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina,  intended  to  resist  payment  of  taxes  imposed  on 
the  people  of  that  state  by  the  federal  government,  and  the 
state  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  federal  authority,  and 
the  view  of  Mr.  Webster  as  to  the  character  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  now  been  firmly  established  both  by  adjudicated 
cases  and  the  arbitrament  of  war.  But  the  idea  of  a  more 
centralized  and  stronger  government  still  lingers  in  the 
minds  of  some  and  the  sentiment  is  undoubtedly  growing 
stronger  and  niore  widespread. 

We  can  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  strong 
but  judicious  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  suppress 
lawlessness,  mob  violence  and  disloyalty  to  the  principles  of 
the  government.  This  can  be  done,  however,  without  chang¬ 
ing  our  form  of  government  or  breaking  down  the  constitu¬ 
tional  barriers  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  are  secured 
and  protected. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
times  is  how  best  to  handle  the  spirit  of  discontent  that  exists 
in  the  country  and  suppress  the  acts  of  lawlessness  and 
violence,  the  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  growing 
out  of  that  unfortunate  condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  people.  This  condition  of  resistance  to  law 
and  order  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  the  result  of  the  maladministration  of  it  and 
the  wrong  and  unjust  social  condition  that  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  and  which  is  largely  the  result  of  unjust  laws 
fostering  this  perverted  social  status  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  free  institutions  of  the  country,  as  it  now  exists,  and  the 
doctrine  of  equality  and  justice  that  lies  at  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  free  government. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  more  fully  fur¬ 
ther  along  and  in  another  connection,  but  it  may  be  said 
here  that  this  spirit  of  discontent  and  the  disposition  to 

1  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  Vol.  7,  p.  254. 
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resist  and  tear  down  the  government  is  not  going  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  making  our  government  more  autocratic  and  arbi¬ 
trary.  Quite  the  contrary.  Every  act  of  arbitrary  power,  or 
brute  force,  done  or  allowed  by  the  government  is  certain  to 

add  numbers  to  the  armv  of  the  discontented  and  further 

«/ 

imperil  the  existence  of  the  government.  This  we  have 
abundantly  proved  by  the  intolerance,  persecution  and  arbi¬ 
trary  enforcement  of  unjust  laws  during  the  war. 

If  we  shall  attempt  to  better  this  condition  and  reconcile 
the  discontented  by  making  our  government  more  autocratic 
and  arbitrary,  or  to  compel  these  people  by  force  to  love 
their  country  and  respect  its  laws,  we  shall  have  made  one 
of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  all  history. 

It  has  been  bad  enough  that  by  the  arbitrary  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government  as  it  is  we  have  wrongfully  op¬ 
pressed  the  poor  and  defenceless  and  sheltered  and  exalted 
the  rich  and  powerful.  It  will  be  infinitely  worse  if  we  so 
change  our  form  of  government  as  to  make  lawful  such  a 
course  of  treatment  of  American  citizens. 

We  have  very  deeply  wronged  these  people  by  pervert¬ 
ing  and  violating  the  laws  made  for  their  protection.  It 
would  be  intolerable,  it  would  be  practically  the  overthrow 
of  the  government,  to  so  change  its  form  as  to  authorize 
and  make  lawful  the  very  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice  that 
is  the  one  great  outstanding  cause  of  all  this  condition  of 
discontent  and  resistance  to  the  government. 

Having  by  our  entry  into  the  war'  linked  our  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  are  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  despotic  and  unjust  governments.  The  condition  of 
discontent  is  not  confined  to  any  one  nation.  It  is  worldwide 
and  the  result  of  world  conditions. 

Having  put  our  nation  in  the  attitude  of  a  world  power, 
responsible  for  the  future  of  the  world,  it  is  for  us  to  set  an 
example  of  liberal  and  free  government,  guaranteeing  and 
upholding  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  race,  class  or  condition  of  life,  of  all  our  people.  If 
we  have  made  this  country  the  guardian  of  the  world  and 
responsible  for  the  conduct  and  well-being  of  all  nations,  we 
owe  this  much  to  ourselves,  to  other  nations,  to  civilization. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  opponents  of  the  government, 
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as  it  is,  who  are  seeking  to  overthrow  it  and  raise  np  another 
in  its  place,  is  in  supposing  that  their  troubles  come,  and 
that  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  are  the  result  of  our 
form  of  government  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  it 
rests.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  belief. 

The  socialist  assumes  that  if  the  present  government 
could  be  destroyed  and  one  to  his  liking  founded,  the  millen¬ 
nium  would  be  at  hand,  the  troubles  of  the  world  be  over  and 
everything  would  be  serene  and  lovely.  This  belief  is  equally 
without  foundation.  We  should  still  have  a  government  of 
human,  selfish  men.  We  should  only  change  the  ruling  class, 
and  the  control  of  the  government  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
another  class. 

The  anarchist  believes  we  should  have  no  organized  gov¬ 
ernment  at  all ;  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  rule  over,  or 
limit  or  control  the  rights  or  liberties  of  any  other  man,  but 
each  individual  should  be  a  separate  government  within  and 
of  himself.  This  would  be  an  ideal  state  if  only  these  millions 
of  individual  governments  were  all  good  governments  and 
respected  all  others  of  their  kind.  This  is  the  anarchist’s 
dream.  As  an  ideal  state  of  man  it  is  magnificent,  superb. 
But  the  individual  man  has  never  been  good.  Each  man  has 
been  looking  after  his  own  individual  selfish  interests.  He 
has  not  respected  the  rights  of  others.  He  has  been  a  thief 
and  a  murderer  and  been  guilty  of  crimes  and  wrongs  of  all 
kinds  against  his  fellowman.  Hence  the  necessity  of  organ¬ 
ized  government  to  restrain  and  punish  the  wrongdoer  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all  men.  With  all  these  individual 
anarchistic  governments  the  world  would  fall  into  a  state  of 
chaos,  and  unrestrained  violence,  crime  and  wrongs  of  all 
sorts  incited  by  the  selfish  and  criminal  desires  and  passions 
of  men  would  inevitably  ensue. 

This  kind  of  government,  or  lack  of  government,  will  be 
possible  only  when  man  is  regenerated  and  will  deal  justly, 
according  to  the  Golden  Rule,  and  refrain  from  wrongdoing 
because  it  is  wrong,  and  without  the  compulsion  of  organized 
government ;  in  short,  when  mankind  is  willingly  and  volun¬ 
tarily  ruled  by  the  divine  law  of  right  and  justice.  Then  will 
the  dream  of  the  anarchist  become  a  blessed  reality.  But 
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alas,  it  seems  a  long  way  off.  It  will  come  in  God’s  good 
time  but  when  mortal  man  is  unable  to  see. 

The  trouble  with  the  government  we  have  is  not  its  form 
nor  its  principles.  It  is  because  it  is  not,  and  has  not  been 
for  a  long  time,  administered  and  controlled  by  the  free  and 
uninfluenced  action  of  its  lawfully  constituted  authorities 
but  by  an  invisible  autocratic  oligarchy  of  wealth. 

“As  regards  the  real  influences  that  control  our  Government, 
he  (Jefferson)  would  have  asked  first  of  all:  Are  they  determined 
by  the  direct  and  open  contacts  of  opinion,  He  would  have  found 
that  they  were  not,  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  government  as  it  has 
developed  has  supplied  secret  influences  with  a  hundred  coverts  and 
ambushes;  that  the  opinion  of  the  Nation  makes  little  noise  in  the 
committee  rooms  of  legislatures;  that  it  is  certain  large,  special 
interests  and  not  the  people  who  maintain  the  lobby;  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  lobby  is  oftentimes  louder  and  more  potent  than  the 
argument  of  the  hustings  and  the  floor  of  the  representative  body. 
He  would  have  found,  moreover,  that  until  very  recent  years  opinion 
had  had  very  difficult  access,  if  any  at  all,  in  most  seasons,  of  the 
private  conferences  in  which  candidates  for  office  were  chosen,  can¬ 
didates  for  both  administrative  and  legislative  office,  and  that  in 
the  private  conferences  where  it  was  determined  who  should  be 
nominated  and,  therefore,  of  course,  who  should  be  elected,  the  same 
influences  had  established  themselves  which  ruled  in  the  legislative 
lobby.  That  money,  the  money  that  kept  the  whole  organization 
together,  flowed  in,  not  from  the  general  body  of  the  people,  but 
from  those  who  wished  to  determine  in  their  own  private  interest 
what  governors  and  legislators  should  and  should  not  do.”1 

Unless  the  people  rise  np  and,  by  peaceful  means,  by  the 
fearless  performance  of  their  civic  duties  and  the  election  of 
men  to  office  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  comprehend  what 
these  evil  influences  are,  and  sufficient  honor  and  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  withstand  and  overthrow  them,  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people,  we  may  expect  violent  and  lawless  opposition 
to  the  government  and  must  look  forward  to  its  ultimate 
overthrow. 

Say  what  we  will,  we  are  living  under  the  malign  con¬ 
trol  of  unauthorized  class  government.  When  the  moneyed 
interests  want  anything  they  work  in  secret  to  obtain  it. 
They  seek  and  by  secret  and  devious  means  secure  the  sup- 


1  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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port  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Those  who  with¬ 
stand  their  blandishments  and  fail  to  yield  to  the  temptations 
they  offer,  they  seek  to  coerce.  They  form  associations  with 
high  sounding  names,  like  that  of  the  so-called  “League  of 
Nations,”  and  the  “National  Security  League,”  and  others 
of  a  like  kind.  These  organizations  are  raised  up  and  offi¬ 
cered  and  financed  by  the  millionaires  and  representatives 
of  the  moneyed  interests.  They  appeal  to  the  unsuspecting 
people  for  their  support  on  false  and  delusive  patriotic 
grounds,  and  thousands  of  good  people  become  their  dupes. 
They  own  or  buy  the  support  of  the  leading  newspapers  and 
other  publications,  and  institute  a  country-wide  propaganda 
of  falsehood.  They  malign  and  misrepresent  the  men  in  office 
who  presume  to  defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 
as  against  their  selfish  designs ;  they  organize  and  finance 
political  campaigns  against  members  of  or  candidates  for 
Congress,  and  for  the  election  of  men  that  they  can  control; 
they  use  private  and  secret  means  of  intimidating  and 
terrorizing  public  officials,  thereby  silencing  their  opposition 
to  their  schemes. 

It  is  a  veritable  reign  of  corruption  and  terrorism,  of 
which  the  people,  generally,  have  but  little  conception  and 
many  who  know  are  too  cowardly  to  confront  and  expose. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  offensive  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  was,  or  is,  the  so-called  “National  Security  League.” 
Its  principal  object  seemed  to  be  to  control  the  election  of 
members  of  Congress  in  the  interest  of  big  business.  Its 
activities  became  so  open  and  notorious  that  it  fell  under  an 
investigation  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  scope  and 
character  of  the  investigation  is  thus  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  committee: 

“Your  committee,  authorized  and  directed  under  House  resolu¬ 
tion  469  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  to  investigate 
and  make  report  as  to  the  articles  of  incorporation,  the  officers, 
agents,  and  employees,  membership,  financial  support,  and  names 
of  contributors,  expenditures,  general  character,  activities,  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  National  Security  league,  a  corporation  of  New  York, 
and  of  any  associated  organizations  connected  therewith,  whose 
activities  were  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  nomination, 
election,  or  defeat  of  Representatives  in  Congress  during  the  year 
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1918;  and  which  committee  was  further  authorized  and  directed  to 
investigate  and  make  report  with  reference  to  certain  charges  made 
by  the  said  National  Security  league  affecting  the  loyalty  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress;  and  whether  or  not  said  Security  league 
had  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  filing  of 
expense  accounts,  make  the  following  report:” 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  committee  that  this 
supposed  patriotic  organization,  presumably  acting  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  was  conceived  and 
organized  by  S.  Stan  wood  Menken,  a  lawyer  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  many  big  corporations. 

The  committee’s  report  says  of  him: 

“The  testimony  discloses  that  Mr.  S.  Stanwood  Menken  is  the 
one  who  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  the  National  Security  league. 
This  was  done,  he  says,  while  listening  to  certain  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  on  Aug.  5,  1914. 

In  the  light  of  other  developments  brought  out  in  the  testimony, 
it  may  be  well  here  to  note  that  Mr.  Menken  testified  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Beekman,  Menken  and  Griscom,  and  also 
corporations  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Bloomington,  Ill.;  and  other 
corporations  in  Colorado.  It  is  interesting  also  to  state  that  the 
testimony  shows  that  Mr.  Menken’s  firm  acts  as  counsel  for  a 
corporation  known  as  the  “American  Cities.”  When  asked  in  what 
that  corporation  engaged,  Mr.  Menken  replied,  ‘In  controlling  rail¬ 
way  and  public  utility  corporations.’ 

Further  along  in  Mr.  Menken’s  testimony  this  question  was  put 
to  him: 

Mr.  Johnson.  Name  some  more  corporations  represented  by  your 
firm. 

Mr.  Menken:  ‘Well,  our  work  with  the  corporations  is  usually 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  local  bankers  and  finance  com¬ 
panies,  and  in  that  way  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  them.  For 
instance,  take  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railroad,  and  Mississippi 
Central  Southern  Lumber,  the  Woolworth  Co.,  the  Louisiana  & 
Arkansas  road,  the  Houston  Gas  Co., —  these  different  companies, 
we  come  in  contact  with  them  and  act  in  counsel  with  them.’  ” 

Again  it  is  said: 

“It  will  be  impracticable  in  a  report  of  the  length  to  which  of 
necessity  this  must  be  confined  to  take  up  all  of  the  ‘foreign  en¬ 
tanglements’  of  the  originators  of  the  National  Security  League. 
However,  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  it  was  conceived  in 
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London  by  an  attorney  representing  sugar,  steel,  and  other  large 
interests  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  that  at  its  very  in¬ 
ception  in  New  York  others  representing  like  interests  are  found 
among  those  who  became  the  most  active  in  its  organization;  and, 
next,  when  the  organization  had  thrown  aside  its  pretense  of  being 
engaged  only  in  ‘preparedness/  and  had  reached  the  real  purpose 
of  its  undertaking,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Orth  was  selected  to  take  charge 
of  its  real  activities,  which  unquestionably  were  political  in  nature, 
as  will  be  shown  later  in  this  report.” 

A  list  of  contributors  to  the  support  of  the  league  was  set 
out  in  the  report  and  the  amount  contributed,  including, 
among  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  H.  H.  Rodgers, 
director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  T.  Coleman  duPont,  Henry  C.  Frick, 
director  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  many  other 
representatives  of  big  business  and  of  the  powerful  moneyed 
interests  of  the  country. 

Then  of  the  officers  of  the  league  the  report  says : 

“S.  Stanwood  Menken,  representative  of  large  corporations 
and  for  many  years  attorney  for  the  London  Globe  Insurance  Co., 
London,  England. 

“Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  140  Broadway,  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  finance  committee,  director  in  over  20  large  corporations, 
among  them  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Adams  Express  Co.,  American 
Security  Co.,  California  Railroad  &  Power  Co.,  Fidelity  &  Casualty 
Co.,  the  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Co.,  Hudson  Manhattan  Railroad 
Co.,  United  States  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  Utah  Security  Co., 
and  many  other  corporations. 

“Franklin  Q.  Brown,  director  of  National  Security  league,  33 
Pine  Street,  New  York;  director  in  American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Augusta-Aiken  Railway  &  Electric 
Co.,  Columbia  Railway,  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  also  director 
in  Electric  Properties  corporation,  Lima  Locomotive  works  and 
Pere-Marquette  Railway  Co. 

“Robert  Bacon,  member  of  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Security  league,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
corporation,  whose  war  profits  are  over  $400,000,000  more  than 
they  were  in  the  year  1914. 

“H.  B.  Harris,  director  of  National  Security  league,  N.  Y.  director 
of  American  Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  director  in  Haitian- 
American  corporation  and  many  others. 
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“Frederick  H.  Coudert,  New  York,  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Security  league,  vice  president  of  the 
Chapultepec  Land  Improvement  Co.,  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  French  Alliances  in  the  United  States,  National  Surety 
Co.,  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Deleware  Oil  Co. 

“Franklin  Remington,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  secretary  of 
the  National  Security  league  until  recently;  director  of  the  Great 
Western  Chemical  Co.,  the  Western  Power  corporation,  Employees 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  many  other  large  corporations.” 

The  concealment  of  its  organization  and  purpose  is  clearly 
shown  by  this  extract  from  the  report : 

“Upon  entering  the  league’s  office  in  New  York  one  would  see 
only  Mr.  West,  the  lobbyist;  Mr.  Orth,  the  sisal  importer,  and  Mr. 
Harvey,  the  ‘newspaper  reporter  without  a  job.’  But  if  the  curtain 
were  only  pulled  back,  in  addition  to  the  interests  heretofore  enumer¬ 
ated,  the  hands  of  Rockefeller,  of  Vanderbilt,  of  Morgan,  of 
Remington,  of  du  Pont  and  of  Guggenheim  would  be  seen,  suggest¬ 
ing  steel,  oil,  money  bags,  Russian  bonds,  rifles,  powder,  and  rail¬ 
roads.” 

The  effect  of  such  an  organization,  controlled  by  such 
interests,  was  well  stated  by  the  committee : 

“The  National  Security  league  and  like  organizations  in  their 
political  activities  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  representative 
government.  Ordinarily  their  real  purpose  is  concealed  and  their 
appeal  is  made  to  the  public  on  some  principle  in  harmony  with 
dominant  sentiment.  Usually,  as  in  this  instance,  they  have  access 
to  unlimited  wealth,  and  borrow  respectability  by  the  use,  in  honor¬ 
ary  positions,  of  the  names  of  the  men  of  national  prominence.  If 
their  real  purpose  were  apparent,  the  danger  would  be  relieved.” 

That  such  organizations  are  a  menace  to  representative 
government  can  not  be  doubted.  Their  purpose  and  object  is 
to  control  elections  by  illegitimate  and  unlawful  means  and 
thus  secure  a  government  that  will  represent  their  selfish 
interests  without  regard  to  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people.  This  one  organization  has  been  singled 
out  as  an  evidence  of  the  evil  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
country  because  it  has  been  officially  investigated  and  the 
facts  disclosed  by  a  hearing  and  the  taking  of  evidence.  This 
is  not  the  only  one.  There  have  been  scores,  probably  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  other  similar  organizations  having  a  like  selfish  and 
sinister  purpose. 
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The  unauthorized  and  lawless  organizations  formed  to 
force,  by  terrorization  and  intimidation,  subscriptions  to  so- 
called  liberty  bonds,  were  conspicuous  examples  of  organized 
violence,  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  author 
has  considered  this  phase  of  the  subject  more  in  detail  else¬ 
where.  But  the  evidence  of  these  dastardly  proceedings 
accumulate.  This,  for  example,  is  the  way  bonds  of  the 
government  were  sold,  by  force  and  coercion,  in  Iowa : 

“The  ordinary  processes  of  law  and  order  were  swept  aside; 
constitutional  guarantees  were  forgotten  and  Iowa  entered  on  a  reign 
of  terror.  Schools  and  churches,  built  and  attended  by  foreign  born 
populations,  were  burned;  patriotic  meetings  of  foreigners,  ad¬ 
dressed  in  their  native  tongue,  were  broken  up.  A  farmer  who  had 
proved  himself  by  word  and  deed  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and 
generous  of  men  in  his  support  of  the  government  was  shot  because 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  bureau  of  military 
affairs  in  a  distant  town.  He  was  commanded  to  appear  before  them 
and  show  reason  why  he  should  not  be  fined  or  sent  to  jail  for  ask¬ 
ing  a  neighbor,  in  the  only  language  the  man  understood,  if  he  could 
use  his  scales  to  weigh  some  cattle.  A  member  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  who  was  mayor  of  an  Iowa  city,  sent  his  chief  of  police 
forty-five  miles  into  another  county  and  had  a  loyal  citizen  dragged 
from  his  home  at  night,  a  man  whose  only  offense  was  that  he  was 
helping  to  organize  the  farmers  of  his  community,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  defense  council.  He  was  taken  to  the  police  station, 
surrounded  by  officers,  refused  the  presence  of  friendly  witnesses 
and  compelled  under  threats  to  sign  a  paper  whose  contents  are 
unknown  to  him  to  this  day.  Three  strangers  in  an  Iowa  town 
(one  of  them  a  Boston  newspaper  man)  were  mobbed  because  they 
failed  to  applaud  criticisms  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  at  a  public 
meeting. 

Similar  methods  were  employed  in  the  liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  war  work  campaigns.  A  little  group  of 
self-appointed  patriots  would  decide  how  much  each  citizen  of  their 
community  should  give.  If  anyone  failed  to  subscribe  the  full 
amount  thus  allotted  them,  they  were  served  with  peremptory  notice 
to  appear  before  this  self-constituted  court,  which  acted  as  Judge, 
jury  and  executioner,  without  the  slightest  legal  authority.  Usually 
such  notices  contained  something  to  make  it  appear  that  what  was 
done  was  with  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  departments  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  that  the  victim  would  be  subject  to  arrest  and  punish- 
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ment  if  he  did  not  report  promptly.  In  these  ‘kangaroo  courts’ 
men  and  women  were  humiliated,  abused,  threatened  and  cajoled 
until  it  was  a  brave  and  rash  person  who  did  not  accede  to  the 
demand  made  upon  him  and  sign  checks  for  the  amount  which  he 
had  been  assessed,  often  with  an  additional  sum  as  a  fine  for  his 
delinquency.  All  of  these  things  were  done  not  only  without  the 
disapproval,  but  with  the  actual  endorsement  and  sometimes  partici¬ 
pation  of  leading  men  on  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

If  such  instances  were  peculiar  to  Iowa  alone,  or  if  they  were 
exceptional  cases  there,  they  would  not  be  worth  repeating;  but 
they  are  typical  of  hundreds  of  similar  instances,  not  in  Iowa  alone 
but  in  many  other  states,  where  they  continued  until  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice.”1 

That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  this  Government.  It  is 
not  being  controlled  by  the  reperesentatives  of  the  people,  look¬ 
ing  to  their  interest,  but  by  the  represenatives  or  dupes  of 
this  oligarchy  of  wealth  that  has  the  Government  by  the 
throat. 

The  people  have  honest,  patriotic  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  what  can  they  do  against  the  insidious  and  cease¬ 
less  machinations  of  these  powerful  influences.  What  can 
the  proletariat,  the  laboring  people,  the  common  people,  do 
against  this  powerful  combination  of  wealth? 

Will  the  people,  generally,  ever  awaken  to  this  active 
and  overpowering  “menace  to  representative  government?” 
The  average  American  is  so  indifferent  to  his  civic  duties  and 
obligations  that  he  may  rest  in  a  false  belief  of  security  until 
the  issue  must  be  settled  by  insurrection  and  bloodshed. 

The  remedy,  to  be  peaceful  and  effective,  must  not  be 
left  to  the  socialists,  the  wage-earners,  who  are  the  chief 
sufferers  from  this  condition,  nor  to  the  anarchists  and  law¬ 
less.  It  must  not  be  founded  upon  hate  or  malice,  but  upon 
a  sense  of  duty  to  the  government,  a  purpose  to  sustain  and 
uphold  its  principles  of  liberty,  independence  and  freedom, 
and'  to  restore  the  important  principle  of  equality  before  the 
law  without  which  a  government  of  the  people  can  not  live. 

It  is  not  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  federal 
government,  bad  as  it  is,  that  is  most  to  be  feared,  but  the 
centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  selfish  few  to  be 
operated  in  their  interest. 

•  1  Austin  B.  Harnes,  in  The  New  Republic. 
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But,  to  return  to  the  real  character  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  distinguished  from  its  perverted  form  and  character 
resulting  from  its  maladministration  and  the  abuse  of  it  in 
practice,  it  is  said  that  “the  ideal  of  a  perfect  federal  govern- 
men  may  be  defined  to  be  one  which  is  but  a  single  state  in 
all  matters  that  concern  the  federal  body  as  a  whole  and  yet 
a  group  of  states  perfectly  independent  in  all  matters  which 
concern  each  member  of  the  group  as  a  local  self  governing 
body.”1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  intended  and  attempted  to  create  for  the  states  this  ideal 
federal  government.  Their  proceedings  show  conclusively  their 
purpose  to  make  the  states  “perfectly  independent  in  all 
matters  which  concern  each  member  of  the  group  as  a  local 
self-governing  body.”  This  was  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  were 
specifically  and  particularly  enumerated  in  the  body  of  the 
Constitution,  but  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  states  in  the  matter  of 
local,  internal  affairs,  these  doubts  must  have  been  set  at  rest 
by  Articale  X  of  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides : 

“The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.” 

As  I  have  said,  the  question  of  power  by  implication  or 
the  right  to  do  anything  reasonably  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
federal  government,  soon  arose  and  by  its  solution,  on  broad 
lines,  favorable  to  federal  power,  has  extended  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts  beyond 
all  expectation.  Of  this  I  am  not  complaining.  It  was  a 
legitimate  and  lawful  extension  of  federal  power,  presumably 
beyond  what  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  that  extent  towards  centralized  government.  But  here 
we  are  dealing  with  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  exten¬ 
sions  of  federal  power  and  centralization  of  government.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  nor  is  it  intended  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  that  phase  of  the  subject  or  the  wisdom  or  jus- 

1  Taylor,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American  Constitution. 
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tice  of  this  judicial  construction  of  the  constitution,  affecting 
the  sovereign  powers  of  the  federal  and  state  governments 
respectively.  I  content  myself  with  a  brief  extract  from  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  important  cases  involving  this  question: 

“A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  which  its  great  powers  will  admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  carried  into  execution  would  partake  of  the 
perplexity  of  a  legal  code,  and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the 
human  mind.  *  *  *  The  Government  which  has  the  right  to  do  an 
act  and  has  the  duty  imposed  on  it,  the  duty  of  performing  that 
act,  must,  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  allowed  to  select 
the  means,  and  those  who  contend  that  it  may  not  select  any  ap¬ 
propriate  means,  that  particular  mode  of  effecting  the  object,  is 
excepted,  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  establishing  that  ex¬ 
ception.  *  *  *  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  constitution  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution,  are  consti¬ 
tutional.”1 

This  broad  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  on  the  part  of  the  chief  justice  was  not  the 
result  of  a  desire,  on  his  part,  to  unduly  extend  those  powers, 
or  to  minimize  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  states.  No  one 
understood  and  appreciated  more  fully  than  did  this  great 
jurist  the  anxiety  of  the  states  to  preserve  their  sovereignty, 
or  their  fear  of  surrendering  it  to  the  national  government. 
He  said,  in  one  of  his  opinions  as  a  judge : 

“But  it  is  universally  understood,  it  is  part  of  the  history  of 
the  day,  that  the  great  revolution  which  established  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  not  effected  without  immense  opposi¬ 
tion.  Serious  fears  were  extensively  entertained  that  those  powers 
which  the  patriot  statesmen  who  then  watched  over  the  interests 
of  our  country  deemed  essential  to  union,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
those  invaluable  objects  for  which  union  was  sought,  might  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  liberty.  In  almost  every  con¬ 
vention  by  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  amendments  to 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  power  were  recommended.  These  amend- 

1  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316. 
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merits  demanded  security  against  the  apprehended  encroachments  of 
the  General  Government  —  not  against  those  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.”1 

Congress  has  gone  far  beyond  any  authority  recognized 
by  this  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  affecting  the  local  interests  of  the  states  and  for  which 
there  is  no  warrant  whatever,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

The  states,  because  they  profit  materially  by  these  un¬ 
constitutional  laws,  do  not  question  them  and  no  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  their  validity  is  given  the  judicial  power  which 
alone  may  determine  whether  they  are  lawful  or  not,  and  in 
this  way  we  are  having  engrafted  on  the  statute  books  enact¬ 
ments  of  Congress  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  states  that  are 
gradually  perverting  the  constitution,  centralizing  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  destroying  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  states,  so 
carefully  guarded  by  the  framers  of  this  great  liberty-pro¬ 
tecting  instrument. 

Some  time  the  people  will  awaken  to  the  dangers  of  these 
encroachments  upon  their  rights,  but  it  may  be  too  late. 


xBarron  v.  Baltimore,  7  Pet.  243. 
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Paternalism 

P  ATERNALISM  is  one  of  the  deadly  enemies  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  It  weakens  state  and  local  self- 
government  and  destroys  the  initiative,  self-reliance  and 
independence  of  individual  citizens.  It  has  gone  so  far 
already  in  this  country  that  the  sturdy,  practical  and  inde¬ 
pendent  farmer  of  the  olden  times  has  already  entirely  ceased 
to  exist.  His  practical  knowledge,  gained  by  actual  experience, 
has  given  way  to  the  superficial  specialist,  theorist  and  experi¬ 
menter  paid  by  the  government,  who  tells  him  how  to  run 
his  farm.  He  can  no  longer  raise  pigs  or  chickens  without 
being  told  how  to  do  it  by  some  government  employee  who 
never  raised  a  pig  or  a  chicken  in  his  life. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  specialist,  employed  by  the 
government  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  is  useless  and  a 
waste  of  the  people’s  money.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  people  of  this  country  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  never  been  known.  Along  some  lines  it  has  done  good,  a 
great  deal  of  good,  but  the  harm  it  has  done  and  is  doing 
far  exceeds  all  the  benefits  that  have  or  ever  can  be  derived 
from  it.  It  has  been  the  one  chief  medium  through  which 
laws  in  open  violation  of  the  constitution  have  been  enacted. 
The  states  and  individuals  have  become  its  dependents.  They 
neglect  their  duties  and  obligations  and  look  to  the  national 
government  to  do  for  them  what  they  should  do  for  themselves. 
American  citizens  have  come  to  be  treated  more  like  children 
and  feebleminded  than  grown  up,  intelligent  beings. 

Paternalism  was  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the 
German  Empire  that  has  now  perished  from  the  earth.  The 
military  branch  of  the  government  grew  in  strength  and 
power  and  became  more  and  more  dominating  and  arrogant 
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as  each  of  the  civilian  classes,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 
laborer,  became  less  and  less  dependent  upon  his  own  energy 
and  ability  to  care  for  himself.  The  final  outcome  was  inevit¬ 
able.  The  overwhelming  power  and  control  of  militarism 
meant  war  and  war  meant  the  destruction  of  such  a  govern¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  we  are  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  A  greater  army  and  navy,  universal  military 
training,  the  exaltation  of  the  military  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  militarism,  are  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  while  the 
government  is  coddling  and  caring  for  the  civilian  class, 
making  them  feel  that  they  can  not  take  care  of  themselves 
but  must  look  to  the  government  with  its  horde  of  experts  and 
theorists  to  guide,  direct  and  help  them.  This  tendency  is 
vicious  and  dangerous. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  that  much  of  this  pernicious 
government  interference  in  matters  wholly  outside  of  its 
domain  is  the  result  of  good  intentions.  The  result  will  be 
the  same  if  the  course  we  have  entered  upon  is  persisted  in. 
“By  too  much  trust  in  government  the  people  are  ceasing  to 
trust  themselves.  The  state  can  not  aid  men  without  enfeeb¬ 
ling  their  energies  and  imperiling  their  self-reliance.  Such  a 
condition  goes  on  for  a  century  or  so  and  by  and  by  the 
people,  who  gradually  have  been  losing  independence  and  self¬ 
initiative  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  man  on  horseback.”1 

These  inroads  upon  the  rights  of  the  states  and  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is  generally  excused  on  the  specious  plea  that  they 
are  necessary,  that  the  government  has  more  money  and  greater 
facilities  than  the  states,  and  that  these  violations  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  have  done  great  good.  The  people  are  very  generally 
altogether  too  ready  and  willing  to  accept  benefits  from  the 
National  Government.  The  future  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
depends  upon  his  success  in  getting  money  out  of  the  national 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  he  represents.  The 
support  of  such  measures  as  these  makes  the  politician  popular 
and  helps  to  continue  him  in  office. 

So,  like  so  many  other  things  with  which  it  should  have 
nothing  to  do,  politics  does  enter  into  it  and  makes  this  un¬ 
fortunate  and  illegitimate  legislation  possible. 


1  Pierce,  Federal  Usurpation. 
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This  is  particularly  true  in  respect  of  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers.  They  constitute  one  of  the  most  num¬ 
erous  and  influential  body  of  citizens.  They  largely  control 
the  elections.  Members  of  Congress  are  seeking  their  good 
will.  They  lack  the  moral  courage  to  oppose  any  legislation 
that  appears  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  the 
farmers  have  not  the  courage  to  oppose  such  legislation.  It 
would  be  greatly  to  their  credit  to  do  so.  To  seek  or  accept 
such  questionable  benefits  at  the  hands  of  their  Government 
discloses  a  lack  of  patriotism  and  a  degree  of  selfishness  that 
bodes  no  good  to  them  or  to  their  government. 


* 
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Political  Parties  —  Partisan  Politics 

POLITICAL  parties  seem  to  be  necessary  in  a  government 
of  the  people.  They  are,  or  should  be,  founded  on 
governmental  principles,  varying  according  to  the  be¬ 
liefs  or  pretensions  of  the  respective  political  organizations. 
Thus  they  form  issues  to  be  considered  and  arouse  interest 
and  provoke  discussion  of  men  and  policies.  In  this  respect, 
if  this  were  their  only  or  even  their  prime  object,  political 
parties  would  be  exceedingly  important  and  useful.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  prime  object 
of  the  political  parties  of  the  present  day.  On  the  contrary 
their  activities  and  energies  are  chiefly  directed  tp  the  effort 
to  secure  power  and  place  with  the  pecuniary  advantages  and 
spoils  of  office  that  flow  from  a  political  victory. 

“There  are  now  two  great  and  several  minor  parties  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  parties  are  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats.  What  are  their  principles,  their  distinctive  tenets, 
their  tendencies?  Which  of  them  is  for  tariff  reform,  for  the 
further  extension  of  civil  service  reform,  for  a  spirited  foreign 
policy,  for  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  legislation, 
for  changes  in  the  currency,  for  any  other  of  the  twenty  issues  which 
one  hears  discussed  in  the  country  as  seriously  involving  its  welfare? 

“This  is  what  a  European  is  always  asking  of  intelligent 
Republicans  and  intelligent  Democrats.  He  is  always  asking  be¬ 
cause  he  never  gets  an  answer.  The  replies  leave  him  in  deeper 
perplexity.  After  some  months  the  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  him. 
Neither  party  has,  as  a  party,  anything  definite  to  say  on  these 
issues;  neither  party  has  any  cleancut  principles,  any  distinctive 
tenets.  Both  have  traditions.  Both  claim  to  have  tendencies.  Both 
have  certainly  war  cries,  organizations  interests,  enlisted  in  their 
support.  But  those  interests  are  in  the  main  the  interests  of  get¬ 
ting  or  keeping  the  patronage  of  the  government.  Tenets  and 
policies,  points  of  political  doctrine  and  points  of  political  practice, 
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have  all  but  vanished.  They  have  not  been  thrown  away,  but  have 
been  stripped  away  by  Time  and  the  progress  of  events,  fulfiilling 
some  policies,  blotting  out  others.  All  has  been  lost ,  except  office 
or  the  hope  of  it.”1 

This  unhappy  condition  is  not  wholly  peculiar  to  the 
present  times,  but  it  has  been  so  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  it  was  in  earlier  times,  because  there  are  practically  no 
fundamental  differences  of  importance  between  the  present 
great  leading  parties.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  which  party 
is  able  to  manage  the  government  most  efficiently  and  in  that 
particular  the  difference  is  not  very  great.  Each  of  them,  in 
turn,  has  had  control  of  the  government  at  times  and  each  of 
them  has  managed  it  so  poorly  that  the  country  needs  a  new 
party  and  needs  it  very  badly. 

These  old  parties  have  served  their  time.  The  issue  of 
human  slavery,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Republican  party,  no 
longer  exists  to  give  it  life  and  energy,  and  the  Democratic 
party  has  voluntarily  surrendered  the  issue  of  states  rights. 
There  is  no  other  real  live  issue  between  these  so-called  leading 
parties.  They  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  party,  founded  on 
the  principle  of  preserving  the  Republic  that  they  have  done 
much  to  destroy. 

“When  life  leaves  an  organic  body  it  becomes  useless,  fetid, 
pestiferous:  it  is  fit  to  be  cast  out  or  buried  from  sight.  What  life 
is  to  an  organism,  principles  are  to  a  party.  When  they  which  are 
its  soul  have  vanished,  its  body  ought  to  dissolve,  and  the  elements 
that  formed  it  be  regrouped  in  some  new  organism.”  2 

There  are  new  issues,  and  new  problems  pressing  upon 
the  country,  vital  to  its  future  as  a  free  republic,  and  these 
old  parties  surviving  on  dead  issues  are  not  fitted  or  ready  to 
meet  them. 

“It  cannot  be  charged  on  the  American  parties  that  they  have 
drawn  towards  one  another  by  forsaking  their  old  principles.  It  is 
time  that  has  changed  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  make 
those  old  principles  inapplicable.  An  eminent  journalist  remarked 
to, me  in  1908  that  the  two  great  parties  were  like  two  bottles.  Each 
bore  a  label  denoting  the  kind  of  liquor  it  contained,  but  each  was 
empty.  This  at  any  rate  may  be  said,  that  the  parties  may  seem 

1  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth. 

2  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth. 
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to  have  erred  rather  by  having  clung  too  long  to  out-worn  issues, 
and  by  neglecting  to  discover  and  work  out  new  principles  capable 
of  solving  the  problems  which  now  perplex  the  country.  In  a 
country  so  full  of  change  and  movement  as  America  new  questions 
are  always  coming  up,  and  must  be  answered.  New  troubles  sur¬ 
round  a  government,  and  a  way  must  be  found  to  escape  from  them ; 
new  diseases  attack  the  nation,  and  have  to  be  curel.  The  duty 
of  a  great  party  is  to  face  these,  to  find  answers  and  remedies, 
applying  to  the  facts  of  the  hour  the  doctrines  it  has  lived  by,  so 
far  as  they  are  still  applicable,  and  when  they  have  ceased  to  be 
applicable,  thinking  out  new  doctrines  comformable  to  the  main 
principles  and  tendencies  which  it  represents.  This  is  a  work  to  be 
accomplished  by  its  ruling  minds,  which  the  habit  of  party  loyalty 
to  the  leaders  powerfully  serves  to  diffuse  through  the  mass  of  fol¬ 
lowers  the  conclusions  of  the  leaders  and  the  reasonings  they  have 
employed.”  1 

What  is  said  by  Bryce  was  true  when  it  was  written, 
before  the  war.  It  is  far  more  conspicuously  evident  now. 
The  war  has  raised  up  new  and  important  issues  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the  supreme  necessity 
of  dealing  wisely  with  these  new  problems  for  the  preservation 
of  the  government  and  of  true  Americanism. 

Out  of  the  great  European  war  has  come,  Unbidden,  a 
new  issue  of  transcendent  importance  involving  amongst  other 
things  our  future  relations  with  foreign  countries,  an  issue 
that  bids  fair  to  disrupt  political  organizations,  break  indi¬ 
vidual  party  ties  and  create  entirely  new  political  parties. 

By  our  entry  into  the  war  we  practically  abandoned,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  if  not  for  all  time,  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  with  all  that  it  implies.  In  its  place,  reversing  com¬ 
pletely  our  foreign  policy,  was  proposed  the  League  of  Nations 
which  would  have  united  this  nation,  probably  forever,  with 
European  nations  and  European  affairs.  The  proposed  league 
with  all  its  serious  consequences  has  been  made  both  a  political 
and  a  personal  issue.  In  Congress,  while  there  are  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  Democratic  party  is  for,  and  the  Republican 
party  against  the  league.  The  Democratic  forces  are  held 
together  and  solidified  largely  by  their  personal  allegiance  to 
President  Wilson.  Their  cry  still  is  ‘  ‘  Stand  by  the  President, 
do  not  allow  him  to  be  humiliated  by  defeating  his  league  of 


1  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth. 
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nations.”  But  for  this,  many  in  the  Democratic  party  who 
are  supporting  the  league  would  be  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  injuring  their  party  and 
their  own  chances  of  reelection  to  office  is  closing  the  lips  of 
Republicans  who  are  at  heart  against  the  league,  and  this 
weakness,  born  of  self-interest,  may  result  in  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  treaty  including  the  covenants  of  the  league  of 
nations. 

Whether  the  league  is  ratified  by  the  Senate  or  rejected, 
political  upheaval  and  chaos  is  almost  certain  to  follow.  In 
either  event  there  will  arise  one  or  more  new  parties  and  the 
future  existence  of  the  old  ones  will  be  endangered,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed.  Then,  if  we  enter  the  league  of  nations, 
will  come  the  struggle  over  the  extent  to  which  this  country 
is  to  submit  to  and  be  controlled  by  foreign  countries  and  for¬ 
eign  influence. 

It  is  a  big  issue  involving  the  future  destiny  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  will  revolutionize  politics  and  shake  the  old  political 
parties  to  their  foundations.  There  are  other  parties  now, 
and  new  ones  forming,  but  they  give  little  hope  to  better 
things.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  proposed  new  parties  have 
grown  up  out  of  the  animosity  toward  the  old  ones  and  are 
based  on  class  distinctions  and  are  for  class  purposes.  Such 
parties  are  not  at  all  likely  to  better  conditions  materially, 
if  at  all. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  have  fallen  under  the  rule  of  the 
so-called  privileged  class.  They  are  the  servants,  in  great 
measure,  of  the  capitalists,  the  oligarchy  of  wealth,  instead  of 
being  the  servants  of  the  government.  This  being  so  and  being 
well  understood,  both  of  the  old  parties  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  great  body  of  the  common  people. 

The  Socialist  party  stands  for  many  good  things  but  it  is 
founded  largely  on  class  hatred,  is  too  closely  allied  to  anar¬ 
chism  and  the  lawless  elements,  and,  as  a  consequence,  is  not 
trusted  by  many  people  who  sympathize  with  it  in  many  ways. 

The  Non-Partisan  League  has  grown  up  out  of  resent¬ 
ment  towards  the  old  parties  and  the  trusts  and  combinations 
that  they  have  fostered  and  by  which  they  are  so  largely  con¬ 
trolled.  It  is  not  non-partisan  but  extremely  partisan  along 
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class  lines.  It  is  a  natural,  almost  inevitable  movement  by 
and  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  laboring  classes  who  have  in  common  with  them  been 
suffering  from  the  maladministration,  misrule  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  old  parties  and  the  exactions  and  oppression  of 
the  great  combinations  of  wealth  that  have  grown  and  in¬ 
creased  under  old  party  methods. 

This  new  party  has  many  warm  sympathizers  and  has 
gained  much  strength  in  some  of  the  states,  but,  like  all  politi¬ 
cal  parties  founded  on  class  distinctions  and  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  biased  and  one-sided  and 
to  go  to  extremes.  It  has  already  given  evidence  of  these  fatal 
weaknesses  where  it  has  come  into  power.  It  is  destined  to 
lose  the  support  of  the  laboring  classes,  represented  by  labor 
organizations,  or  what  is  termed  “ organized  labor.”  This  is 
true  also  of  the  Socialist  party,  which  has  heretofore  drawn 
very  largely  from  this  class. 

Organized  labor,  has  in  times  past,  kept  out  of  the  politics 
as  an  organized  and  separate  party,  and  has  worked  in  the 
interest  of  its  people  through  the  old  parties,  for  purely  selfish 
ends,  and  with  but  little  regard  to  right  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  moving  to  organize  a  new  purely  labor  party. 

In  every  true  sense  such  a  party,  founded  in  the  interest 
of  one  class  of  citizens,  is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  It  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  foundation  principles  of  a  government 
which  stands  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  people  of  every  class. 
It  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  continued  and  persistent 
violation  of  the  great  principle  of  equality  that  distinguishes 
this  free  republic  and  of  the  vicious  social  order  that  has 
grown  out  of  it.  This  we  will  touch  upon  a  little  later.  The 
establishment  of  a  labor  party,  or  a  socialist  party,  or  a  non¬ 
partisan  league,  does  not  in  the  least  better  this  unfortunate 
condition,  but  tends  to  accentuate  it  and  make  is  even  worse 
than  it  is  now. 

What  the  country  needs  is  not  a  partisan  or  class  ruled 
political  party,  but  a  party  founded  upon  the  broad  principles 
of  equality  and  justice  to  all  classes  and  privileges  or  favors 
to  none;  a  party  that  will  stand  for  a  just  economical  and 
righteous  administration  of  the  government,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  true  democracy  and  the  banishment  forever  of  the 
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degrading  influences  of  patronage  and  of  the  spoils  system, 
which  are  gnawing  at  the  foundation  of  the  government;  a 
party  upon  whose  platform  every  good  and  true  American  can 
stand  without  shame  and  without  reproach.  With  such  a 
party  the  tariif  and  other  issues,  upon  which  the  old  parties 
assume  to  be  divided,  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  the  raising  up  of  a 
new  party  if  its  aims  and  purposes  are  to  be  as  selfish  as  those 
now  in  existence  in  the  old  parties.  It  must  be  made  to  rest 
upon  higher  principles,  maintain  a  more  exalted  standard  of 
politics  and  citizenship,  and  a  much  greater  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  all  classes.  It  must  be  in  the  highest 
sense  a  non-partisan  party,  a  party  that  stands  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  and  not  for  mere  party  success  and  the  spoils  of  office. 

Of  the  many  dangers  that  are  threatening  the  perpetuity 
of  the  free  institutions  of  the  republic  the  one  that  stands  out 
fully  revealed  as  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  them  all  is 
self-seeking  partisan  politics.  Its  dominating  and  sinister 
influences  are  found  everywhere.  One  stands  amazed  to  see 
how  extensive,  far-reaching  and  powerful  its  influence  is.  It 
pervades  and  pollutes  every  avenue  of  government  activity, 
debauches  the  citizenship  of  the  country,  fosters  corruption, 
bribery  and  a  breach  of  official  duty,  misguides  and  deceives 
the  unwary  to  their  dishonor,  and  chokes  up  the  channels  of 
justice.  By  its  temptations  judges  of  courts  are  made  politi¬ 
cians  and  the  robes  of  justice  fouled  and  contaminated.  It 
makes  party*  fealty  rather  than  love  of  country  the  test  of 
patriotism  and  good  citizenship.  It  betrays  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  public  officials  and  places  their  adherence  to 
their  party  higher  than  duty  to  country  and  to  their  oath  of 
office.  Through  its  baneful  influence  party  is  placed  above 
conscience  and  the  public  good  gives  way  to  the  exigency  of 
party  and  political  success.  Party  success  is  its  watchword, 
the  public  welfare  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  condition  of  things  can  not  be 
overestimated.  It  leads  to  —  it  has  already  resulted  in  —  the 
maladministration  of  government,  and  will,  if  not  checked 
and  shorn  of  its  corrupting  influence,  backed  and  sustained 
by  a  powerful  venal  press,  sooner  or  later  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  this  free  democratic  government. 
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It  is  the  one  powerful  instrument  of  the  oligarchy  of 
wealth  that  has  assumed  such  arbitrary  and  selfish  control 
over  the  affairs  of  government  and  over  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  the  people  are  less 
patisan  in  their  politics  than  in  former  times.  They  are  more 
and  more  dividing  on  men  and  measures,  rather  than  on  party 
lines;  but  something  more  than  this  is  needed.  It  serves  to 
disorganize,  in  part,  and  weaken  the  force  of  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  with  all  of  evil  that  it  implies,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  some  united  and  organized  movement  to  make 
politics  subservient  to  the  principles  of  good  government  and 
to  exclude  from  it  the  element  of  selfish  greed  for  individual 
gain.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  unattainable  idealism.  If 
it  is,  then  a  government  of  the  people,  founded  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom  and  justice  to  all  and  favors  and  privileges 
to  none,  must  eventually  prove  to  be  a  failure. 

That  the  formation  and  successful  maintenance  of  such  a 
party  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  difficult,  very  difficult,  is 
evident ;  but  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  is  a  reproach  upon 
the  manhood  and  the  citizenship  of  the  American  people. 
Surely,  if  they  can  only  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duties, 
there  are  enough  disinterested,  patriotic,  justice-loving  men 
and  women  in  this  republic  to  take  the  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  partisan  politics  and  make  it  the  instrument  and 
servant  of  the  common  good. 
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Autocracy  of  Wealth  —  Invisible  Government 

MUCH  of  the  maladministration  of  the  government  may 
justly  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  behind  it  is  a  malevolent 
and  selfish  force,  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  moneyed  interests,  the  autocracy  of  wealth,  sometimes 
called  the  “invisible  government.7’  This  force  is  found  in 
every  state  and  in  every  community,  working  insidiously, 
silently,  powerfully  for  its  own  selfish  interest  without  re¬ 
gard  for  and  often  in  opposition  to  the  public  interest.  It 
works  through  various  agencies,  chiefly  the  press,  the  politi¬ 
cal  machine  and  the  political  boss,  who  has  his  pothouse 
politicians,  ward  heelers  and  corruptionists  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  country.  It  has  degraded  our  citizenship, 
polluted  our  politics,  and  corrupted  our  official  life.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  oust  it  of  its  power  and  to  redeem  the 
country  from  its  degrading  influence,  but  it  still  lives  and 
flourishes.  In  the  great  State  of  New  York  its  work  has  been 
the  worst  and  the  most  successful  in  its  own  interest. 

In  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  state,  in  1915, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  force  of  its  control,  but 
nothing  came  of  the  attempt.  In  support  of  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  state  providing  for  the  “short 
ballot,”  which  contemplated  the  appointment  of  state  officers 
instead  of  their  election  by  the  people,  Elihu  Root,  president 
of  the  convention,  distinguished  for  his  services  to  his  coun¬ 
try  as  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  State,  under  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  United  States  Senator  from  his  state,  and  one 
of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  country,  made  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  memorable  speeches  of  his  many  able 
addresses  on  public  questions.  He  spoke  with  full  knowledge 
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of  his  subject.  Few  men  know  the  iniquities  of  politics,  in 
New  York  and  throughout  the  country,  better  than  he. 

In  this  great  address  he  said,  among  other  things : 

“I  am  going  to  discuss  a  subject  now  that  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  political  life  of  the  oldest  man  in  this  Convention, 
and  one  to  which  we  cannot  close  our  eyes,  if  we  keep  the  obligations 
of  our  oath.  We  talk  about  the  government  of  the  Constitution. 
We  have  spent  many  days  in  discussing  the  powers  of  this  and  that 
and  the  other  officer.  What  is  the  government  of  this  State?  What 
has  it  been  during  the  forty  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  it? 
The  government  of  the  constitution?  Oh,  no;  not  half  the  time, 
or  half  way.  When  I  am  asked  what  did  the  people  find  wrong  in  our 
State  government,  my  mind  goes  back  to  those  periodic  fits  of  public 
rage  in  which  the  people  rouse  up  and  tear  down  the  political  leader, 
first  of  one  party  and  then  of  the  other  party.  It  goes  on  to  the 
public  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  control  of  party  organiza¬ 
tions,  of  both  parties  and  of  all  parties.  Now,  I  treat  this  subject 
in  my  own  mind  not  as  a  personal  question  to  any  man.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  system.  From  the  days  of  Fenton,  and  Conkling,  and 
Arthur  and  Cornell,  and  Platt,  from  the  days  of  David  B.  Hill, 
down  to  the  present  time  the  government  of  the  State  has  presented 
two  different  lines  of  activity,  one  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
officers  of  the  State,  and  the  other  of  the  party  leaders,  —  they  call 
them  party  bosses.  They  call  the  system  —  I  don't  coin  the  phrase, 
I  adopt  it  because  it  carries  its  own  meaning  —  the  system  they  call 
‘invisible  government'  for  I  don't  remember  how  many  years,  Mr. 
Conkling  was  the  supreme  ruler  in  this  State;  the  Governor  did 
not  count,  the  legislatures  did  not  count ;  comptrollers  and  secretaries 
of  state  and  what  not,  did  not  count.  It  was  what  Mr.  Conkling  said, 
and  in  a  great  outburst  of  public  rage  he  was  pulled  down.  Then 
Mr.  Platt  ruled  the  State;  for  nigh  upon  twenty  years  he  ruled  it. 
It  was  not  the  Governor;  it  was  not  the  legislature,  it  was  not 
any  elected  officers;  it  was  Mr.  Platt.  And  the  capital  was  not  here; 
it  was  at  49  Broadway;  Mr.  Platt  and  his  lieutenants.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  name  you  give,  whether  you  call  it  Fenton  or 
Conkling  or  Cornell  or  Arthur  or  Platt,  or  by  the  names  of  men 
now  living.  The  ruler  of  the  State  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
forty  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  State  government  has  not 
been  any  man  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  law,  and, 
sir,  there  is  throughout  the  length  and  width  of  this  State  a  deep 
and  sullen  and  long-continued  resentment  at  being  governed  thus 
by  men  not  of  the  people's  choosing.  The  party  leader  is  elected  by 
no  one,  accountable  to  no  one,  bound  by  no  oath  of  office,  removable 
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by  no  one.  Ah!  My  friends  here  have  talked  about  this  bill’s 
creating  an  autocracy.  The  word  points  with  admirable  facility 
the  very  opposite  reason  for  the  bill.  It  is  to  destroy  autocracy 
and  restore  power  so  far  as  may  be  to  the  men  elected  by  the  people, 
accountable  to  the  people,  removable  by  the  people. 

*  *  * 

The  invisible  government  proceeds  to  build  up  and  maintain  its 
power  by  a  reversal  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  that  men  should  be  selected  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office ;  and  to  substitute  the  idea  that  men  should  be  appointed 
to  office  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  and  power  of  the 
political  leader.  The  one,  the  true  one,  looks  upon  appointment 
to  office  with  a  view  to  the  service  that  can  be  given  to  the  public. 
The  other,  the  false  one,  looks  upon  appointment  to  office  with  a 
view  to  what  can  be  gotten  out  of  it.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
I  appeal  to  your  knowledge  of  facts.  Every  one  of  you  knows  that 
what  I  say  about  the  use  of  patronage  under  the  system  of  invisible 
government  is  true. 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  told  forty  times  since  this  Convention  met  that  you 
cannot  change  it.  We  can  try,  can’t  we?  I  deny  that  we  cannot 
change  it.  I  repel  that  cynical  assumption  which  is  bora  of  the 
lethargy  that  comes  from  poisoned  air  during  all  these  years.  I 
assert  that  this  perversion  of  democracy,  this  robbing  democracy 
of  its  virility,  can  be  changed  as  truly  as  the  system  under  which 
Walpole  governed  the  commons  of  England,  by  bribery,  as  truly 
as  the  atmosphere  which  made  the  credit  mobilier  scandal  possible  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  has  been  blown  away  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  We  cannot  change  it  in  a  moment,  but  we 
can  do  our  share.  We  can  take  this  one  step  towards,  not  robbing 
the  people  of  their  part  in  government,  but  toward  robbing  an 
irresponsible  autocracy  of  its  indefensible  and  unjust  and  un¬ 
democratic  control  of  government,  and  restoring  it  to  the  people  to 
be  exercised  by  the  men  of  their  choice  and  their  control. 

*  *  * 

Opportunity  knocks  at  the  door  of  every  man  in  this  assemblage, 
an  opportunity  which  will  never  come  again  to  most  of  us.  While 
millions  of  men  are  fighting  and  dying  for  their  countries  across  the 
ocean,  while  government  is  become  serious,  sober,  almost  alarming  in 
its  effect  upon  the  happiness  of  the  lives  of  all  that  are  dearest  to  us, 
it  is  our  inestimable  privilege  to  do  something  here  in  moving  our 
beloved  State  along  the  pathway  towards  better  and  purer  govern¬ 
ment,  a  more  pervasive  morality  and  a  more  effective  exercise  of  the 
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powers  of  government  which  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
When  you  go  back  to  your  homes  and  review  the  record  of  the 
summer,  you  will  find  in  it  cause  for  your  children  and  your 
children’s  children,  who  will  review  the  Convention  of  1915  as  we 
have  been  reviewing  the  work  of  the  preceding  Conventions,  to  say, 
my  father,  my  grandfather  helped  to  do  this  work  for  our  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  plain  old  house  in  the  hills  of  Oneida, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  where  truth  and  honor  dwelt 
in  my  youth.  When  I  go  back,  as  I  am  about  to  go,  to  spend  my 
declining  years,  I  mean  to  go  with  the  feeling  that  I  can  say  I  have 
not  failed  to  speak  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  that  I 
learned  there  from  the  God  of  my  fathers.  God  grant  that  this 
opportunity  for  service  to  our  country  and  our  State  may  not  be 
neglected  by  any  of  the  men  for  whom  I  feel  so  deep  a  friendship 
in  this  Convention.” 

It  was  a  great  speech.  The  courageous  delivery  of  it, 
exposing  his  friends  and  political  associates,  did  Senator 
Root  great  credit.  But  it  did  not  go  deep  enough.  The  in¬ 
visible  government  is  not  the  political  machine,  the  boss,  or 
patronage.  They  are  only  the  instruments  used  for  its  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  real  invisible  government,  the  privileged  and 
ruling  class  of  the  country,  the  great  corporations  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  wealth,  that  did  then  and  still  do  support  and  con¬ 
trol  these,  their  instruments,  and  through  them  control  poli¬ 
tics,  elect  their  friends  and  paid  tools  to  office,  and  defeat 
candidates  known  or  believed  to  be  loyal  to  the  public 
interests. 

It  takes  money,  enormous  sums  of  money,  to  sustain 
this  hidden  government.  The  funds  must  be  furnished  by 
this  moneyed,  ruling  class.  Without  it  Senator  Root’s  invisi¬ 
ble  government,  the  boss  and  his  political  machine,  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  accomplish  the  things  for  which  money  was 
and  still  is  being  poured  out  and  lavishly  and  corruptly 
expended. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  both  by  state  legislatures  and 
Congress,  to  break  up  this  powerful  money  combination  by 
the  enactment  of  laws  limiting  or  intended  to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  in  election  campaigns,  but 
with  very  little  effect.  Such  laws,  so  far,  have  been  success¬ 
fully  evaded  by  devious  and  secret  methods  protected  by 
fraud  and  perjury. 
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With  all  this  laudable  effort  millions  of  dollars  are  ex¬ 
pended  at  every  election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  senators,  and  others  elected  to  office,  for  whom  thou¬ 
sands,  sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  secure  their  election,  each  makes  affidavit  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  allowed  by  law  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  his  campaign,  and  that  no  more  has  been  expended 
by  him  or  by  anyone  else  for  him  to  his  knowledge. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  affidavits  of  campaign  expenses 
are  false  and  fraudulent,  but  what  are  the  people  to  do 
about  it?  The  corruptionist  candidate,  who  has  secured  his 
election  by  violating  the  purity  of  election  laws  and  making 
false  oath  that  he  has  not  done  so,  might  be  prosecuted  for 
violating  the  election  law  and  for  perjury,  but  who  is  going 
to  take  interest  enough  to  prosecute?  He  takes  his  chances, 
very  well  knowing  that  no  one  is  likely  to  take  that  burden 
upon  himself,  and  no  one  does.  Therefore,  the  law,  com¬ 
mendable  as  it  is,  is  a  dead  letter. 

A  man  who  has  obtained  his  office  by  violating  the  law 
under  which  he  was  elected  might  be  ousted  from  the  office, 
but  that  costs  a  lot  of  money  and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for 
anyone  to  take  that  burden  upon  himself. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  attempting  to  make  people  honest 
by  law.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  failure  and  has  proved 
to  be  so  in  this  instance.  This  is  partly  because  the  money 
power  of  the  ruling  class  is  still  at  the  call  of  the  corruption¬ 
ists  who  secured  the  office  for  their  candidates  and  willing 
servants.  The  great  masses  of  the  people,  who  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  special  privileges  for  themselves,  are  indifferent  to  the 
situation,  and  the  officers  who  should  deal  with  it  have, 
altogether  too  often,  secured  their  places  in  the  same  way 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  influences.  So  the  invisible 
government  still  holds  sway  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  people  are  educated  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  political 
and  official  honesty. 

How  can  the  people  expect  a  right  administration  of 
their  government  so  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  this  selfish 
class  and  operated  in  their  interest  and  for  their  benefit,  and 
officered  by  men  elected  by  and  expected  to  serve  them  ? 

The  influence  of  plutocratic  wealth  is  one  of  the  most 
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insidious  and  dangerous  of  all  the  dangers  to  democratic 
government.  What  this  government  needs  is  not  protection 
from  foreign  nations  or  outside  influences,  but  defense 
against  the  powerful  influences  of  the  use  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  selfish  and  grasping  few  of  its  own  citizens.  The 
dangers  that  threaten  us  are  within  and  not  without  and  this 
danger  has  been  enormously  increased  by  the  results  of  the 
war,  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  number  of  the  over  rich 
and  the  power  they  are  able  to  wield  in  the  interest  of  their 
class. 
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Indifference  of  the  People  to  Their  Civic  and  Official 

Duties  and  Obligations 

THE  future  of  the  government  in  its  present  form  must 
depend  upon  the  people  themselves.  We  are  very  fond 
of  saying  that  this  is  a  government  of  the  people,  the 
people  are  the  supreme  power,  and  the  like,  but  this  is  very 
largely  an  illusion.  The  people,  under  the  Constitution,  are 
vested  with  supreme  power  if  they  care  to  exercise  it,  but,  gen¬ 
erally,  as  we  know,  a  very  few  men  out  of  the  millions  actually 
rule  the  country  through  the  political  machine  and  by  man¬ 
ipulation,  intrigue  and  combination  of  interests,  often  inimical 
to  the  public  interests,  and  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
often  vitally  interested  in  the  issue  involved,  sit  by  and  allow 
this  to  be  done. 

The  indifference  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  to 
their  civic  and  official  duties  and  obligations  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  phases  of  the  present  times  and  it  is  a  condition 
that  has  been  growing  worse  instead  of  better  of  late  years. 
So  alarming  has  this  become  that  millions  of  our  people  take 
no  interest  whatever  in  politics  or  civic  affairs.  Things  have 
become  so  bad  that  it  is  not  expected  that  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  will  go  to  the  polls  and  cast 
their  ballots  at  any  given  election,  and  a  great  many  of 
those  who  do  vote  are  actuated  by  personalities,  the  desire 
to  elect  some  particular  candidate,  with  little  if  any  regard 
for  the  public  interests. 

Coupled  with  this  alarming  state  of  indifference,  and 
growing  out  of  it,  is  the  widespread  corruption  in  the  elec¬ 
tions.  A  man  who  values  his  rights  as  a  citizen  so  little  as 
not  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  in  the  public  interest,  is  likely 
to  sell  his  vote.  The  offer  of  money  excites  his  interest. 
Self-interest  takes  the  place  of  duty.  As  an  illustration  of 
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this  condition  of  things  a  United  States  Senator  from  one  of 
the  middle  western  states  told  this  story:  On  election  day 
he  was  passing  along  the  street  and  came  across  one  of  his  old 
friends,  an  intelligent  well-to-do  and  prosperous  farmer,  sit¬ 
ting  contentedly  on  a  goods  box  on  the  sidewalk  as  if  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  one.  The  Senator  said,  “ John,  have  you  voted?” 
The  reply  was,  “No,  no  one  has  made  it  of  any  interest  to  me 
to  vote.”  The  Senator  expressed  himself  as  amazed  and 
said,  “Now,  John,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  would 
take  money  for  your  vote?”  “Well,”  he  said,  “Other  people 
are  making  money  that  way,  why  should  not  I?”  The  Sena¬ 
tor  said  he  shamed  him  for  his  attitude  towards  the  citizen’s 
duty  at  the  election,  and  after  a  little  he  got  down  and  said, 
“Well,  I  guess  I  will  go  and  vote.”  This  was  an  actual 
occurrence.  What  can  be  expected  when  men  of  this  kind, 
belonging  to  a  class  of  citizens  that  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  most  reliable,  patriotic  and  trustworthy  of  all 
our  people,  are  ready  and  willing  to  sell  their  votes. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  an  isolated  case.  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  voters  has  become  a  regular  business.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  a  most  astounding  condition  of  corruption  of  this 
kind  was  unearthed  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Ohio.  Numbers 
of  men,  including  many  farmers,  were  arrested  and  convicted 
of  selling  their  votes  at  an  election.  Another  case,  and  almost 
if  not  quite  as  bad,  was  discovered  in  Virginia.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  and  other  localities  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  discovered  and  the  offenders  brought  to  justice  while 
the  others  were  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  outright 
selling  of  votes  has  become  alarmingly  prevalent,  and  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  or  criminal  classes. 

Such  a  condition  of  things,  with  millions  of  citizens  not 
taking  enough  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  right  of  suffrage,  and  millions  more  bartering  away 
the  right  for  gold,  one  can  not  but  feel  a  deep  sense  of  in¬ 
security  and  apprehension  for  the  future  of  the  republic. 

It  is  hoped,  and  by  some  believed,  that  this  unfortunate 
condition  will  be  improved  by  the  war  and  particularly  by 
the  soldiers,  that  their  sacrifices  for  their  country  will  lead 
them  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  government  for  which 
they  offered  their  lives  and  in  the  defense  of  which  thou- 
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sands  of  their  comrades  in  arms  perished.  That  they  will 
realize  as  they  never  did  before  that  it  is  their  duty  as  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  as  much  as  it  was  as  soldiers,  to  defend  and 
protect  their  country. 

“Prior  to  the  war  the  average  American  was  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  think  of  the  Government  as  a  thing  apart  from  himself. 
Along  about  election  time  he  achieved  a  mild  hysteria  of  interest, 
usually  aroused  by  personalities  rather  than  policies,  and  seldom 
guided  by  earnestly  sought  knowledge  of  the  vital  principles  in¬ 
volved.  If  things  were  not  going  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he 
blithely  voted  out  those  who  happened  to  be  in,  voted  in  those  who 
happened  to  be  out,  and  went  about  his  own  personal  business, 
vaguely  hoping  for  the  best.  He  had  no  vital,  actuating  sense  of 
himself  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Government,  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  action  and  personally  directly  affected  thereby.  A  mis¬ 
take  made  by  the  Government  was  a  mildly  regrettable  thing,  but 
it  was  really  none  of  his  business.  He’d  vote  for  some  other  guy 
next  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  world  moved  on,  so  why  fret 
about  it? 

“And  then  the  declaration  of  war  went  off  and  woke  him  up, 
woke  him  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  Government  and  that,  whether  he  had  properly  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  its  action  or  not,  he  was  personally  responsible  for  that 
action  even  unto  the  forfeiture  of  his  life. 

*  *  * 

“He  learned  that  his  Government  was  not  a  thing  apart  from 
him  could  go  blundering  along  any  old  way  and  let  him  alone,  except 
for  a  mild  holiday  and  semicelebration  at  election  time.  He  learned 
that,  whether  or  not  he  took  advantage,  of  his  opportunity  to  run 
the  Government,  the  Government  took  advantage  of  its  necessity  to 
run  him,  and  that  the  running  was  liable  to  be  rough.  He  learned 
all  that,  and  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  looked  back  with  scorn 
and  contempt  upon  his  politically  slovenly  and  careless  prewar 
civilian  self.  He  looked  backward  with  scorn  and  forward  with 
promise;  a,  solemn  promise  to  use  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  in 
making  himself  a  better  civilian — when  he  again  became  a  civilian — 
oy  making  his  government  a  better  government;  by  making  it  a 
government  that  should  he  honestly  representative  of  the  high  ideals 
and  stern  efficiencies  that  it  had  made  him  live  up  to  as  a  soldier. 
The  prevalence  of  the  stubborn,  often  ill-expressed,  vague  will  to 
change  things  when  the  war  was  over,  change  them  for  the  better, 
and  see  to  it  that  they  stayed  changed,  was  astounding.”1 

1  William  Slavena  McNutt,  in  Collier’s  Magazine. 
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Let  us  hope  that  this  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  the  minds  of  the  men  who  served  their  country 
so  faithfully  and  well  in  the  army.  It  should  teach  them 
something  of  their  obligations  to  the  government  when  they 
become  civilians  again.  Their  duty  to  their  country  as 
civilians  is  just  as  important,  it  may  be  even  more  important, 
than  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  in  preserving  the  government  from 
the  evil  influences  that  are  threatening  it,  some  of  which  we 
have  been  considering.  It  is  a  duty  just  as  imperative  and 
just  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  man  at  arms.  Doubtless  some 
of  the  men  in  the  army  will  by  their  experiences  as  soldiers 
be  brought  to  a  clearer  realization  of  what  they  owe  to  their 
country  and  the  dangers  that  are  confrontng  it  here  at  home, 
far  greater  and  even  more  imminent  than  was  presented  by 
the  European  war. 

Some  evidence  of  lawlessness  and  disorder  by  the  re¬ 
turning  soldiers,  and  their  interference,  some-times  by  vio¬ 
lence,  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  others,  have  not  been 
encouraging.  If  they  really  felt  that  they  were  fighting  over 
there  for  liberty,  democracy  and  justice,  as  it  may  be  hoped 
they  did,  they  should  have  come  home  with  a  loftier  sense 
of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  a  democratic  government,  and 
a  higher  resolve  to  stand  at  home  as  they  did  in  the  army 
for  a  greater  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  a  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  protect  all  men  of  every  degree  and  station  in 
life  from  a  violation  of  the  guaranties  of  that  Constitution. 

Some  of  them  will.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  some 
of  them  will  not,  but  that  they  will  have  come  back  even  less 
regardful  of  their  civic  duties,  less  amenable  to  the  discipline 
and  restraints  of  the  law  than  before.  Some  of  them,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  join  the  radical  and  lawless  element  and  unite 
in  the  effort  to  pull  down  the  government  for  which  they 
have  been  fighting. 

The  army  was  made  up  of  all  kinds  and  classes  of  men. 
When  they  come  home  they  will  be  likely  to  find  their  old 
places  in  society  and  in  government.  There  will  be  some, 
let  us  hope  there  will  be  many,  who  will  be  regenerated  and 
made  better  citizens  by  their  experiences,  but  there  will  be 
others  who  will  be  made  even  worse,  more  lawless  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  effect  upon  the  soldiers,  as  a  whole,  is  yet  a  matter 
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of  speculation.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  that  only  time  and 
actual  experience  will  solve. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  people  should  treat  the 
returning  soldiers  with  every  consideration  for  the  splendid 
service  they  have  rendered  their  country,  and  encourage  and 
help .  them  to  duplicate  that  great  service  in  the  walks  of 
civil  life.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  for  those  who 
did  not  go  to  war  to  set  an  example  of  good  and  faithful 
citizenship  by  doing  their  duty.  It  should  be  regarded  as 
disgraceful  for  any  American  citizen  to  neglect  to  keep  him¬ 
self  informed  on  public  questions  or  to  neglect  to  vote,  or  to 
perform  any  other  duty  devolving  upon  a  citizen  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people. 
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Commercialism 

“ For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.” 

“Only  a  missionary.  Ah,  if  I  could  only  be  one.  A  missionary ! 
With  a  mission  and  a  mission  to  my  people !  If  I  only  had  the  gift 
of  tongues,  of  flaming,  burning  illuminating  speech,  of  heart  com¬ 
pelling  speech!  To  tell  my  people  how  to  make  this  country  truly 
great  and  truly  free,  how  to  keep  free  from  the  sordid  things,  the 
cruel  things,  the  unjust,  the  unclean,  the  loathsome  things,  that 
have  debased  and  degraded  the  older  nations,  that  are  debasing  and 
degrading  even  our  great  nation.  Ah,  to  be  a  missionary  with  a 
tongue  of  fire,  with  a  message  of  light!  A  message  to  my  people 
to  help  them  to  high  and  worthy  living,  to  help  them  to  God!  Only 
a  missionary!  What  would  you  have  me?  A  money  maker?”* 1 

IT  WAS  a  wise  man  of  old  who  said  “ money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.’7  In  onr  own  time  it  may  not  be  true  of  all 
evils  but  it  comes  so  near  it  that  this  declaration  of  an 
unfortunate  truth  may  be  allowed  to  stand  for  to-day  as  it 
affects  the  present  and  the  apparent  future  of  our  country. 

We  are  sending  missionaries  abroad  to  educate  and  en¬ 
lighten  the  heathen  of  foreign  lands.  There  is  no  nation  in 
the  world,  to-day,  that  needs  more  the  right  kind  of  missionary 
work  than  does  our  own. 

Something  has  been  said  already  about  the  autocracy  of 
wealth  that  has  grown  up  in  the  country  in  its  organized  and 
cooperative  form  as  a  menace  to  government. 

The  power  that  combined  wealth  wields  over  politics  and 
government,  and  the  oppression  by  it  of  the  poor,  the  depen¬ 
dent,  the  wage  earners,  is  only  a  part  of  its  evil  influences. 

Inordinate  riches,  whether  used  to  oppress  others,  to  con- 


1  Timothy  6:10. 

1  Ralph  Connor. 
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trol  the  affairs  of  government,  or  allowed  to  remain  inactive 
are  a  degenerating  influence  and  a  menace  to  free  government, 
a  government  of  the  people.  It  is  a  growing  evil  that  is  eating 
at  the  vitals  of  our  government  and  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  its  threatened  decay  and  dissolution.  It  breeds 
arrogance,  class  distinction,  idleness,  extravagance,  profligacy 
and  immorality. 

In  most  cases  the  inheritance  of  great  wealth  is  a  curse 
to  its  possessors.  It  takes  away  all  incentive  to  individual 
effort,  labor  and  industry,  and  makes  the  rich  mere  idlers, 
a  useless  burden  on  society.  The  idle  rich,  of  which  we  have 
altogether  to  many,  constitute  not  only  a  useless  but  a  dan¬ 
gerous  element  of  society  in  a  government  like  ours. 

The  mere  possession  of  inordinate  wealth  is  not  the  worst 
of  the  evil.  It  is  the  greed,  the  avarice,  the  fraud,  the  oppres¬ 
sion  by  which  it  has  been  accumulated  that  counts  the  most. 
The  striving  for  wealth  has  become  a  national  characteristic 
of  the  country.  We  have  come  to  be  known,  the  world  over,  as 
“ money  grubbers,”  sordid  and  mean.  Money  has  become  the 
national  god,  more  generally  worshipped  than  any  other. 
We  have  forgotten  the  scriptural  injunction:  “Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me.” 

This  great  evil  became  more  potent,  more  far-reaching  and 
more  dominant  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Millionaires  became 
billionaires  and  the  number  of  the  former  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented.  The  great  corporations  and  other  commercial  com¬ 
binations  increased  largely  in  number  and  in  power.  Their 
wealth  was  enormously  enlarged,  their  profits  became 
stupendous.  Their  exhibition  of  greed,  avarice,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  they  took  of  the  sufferings  and  necessities  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  at  war,  in  trade  in  munitions,  war  materials  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  was  disgraceful,  the  cruel  inhumanity 
of  it  most  shocking.  The  disgrace  of  it  and  the  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  that  grew  up  in  the  countries  suffering  from  this  ruth¬ 
less  system  of  profiteering  did  not  fall  alone  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  these  gross  wrongs;  it  fell  upon  the  whole 
country. 

The  profiteering  of  these  business  pirates  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  their  trade  with  foreign  nations.  They  advanced 
prices  enormously,  and  without  reason,  to  our  people  here  at 
home.  They  had  no  mercy.  They  controlled  politics  and 
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ruled  Congress  in  their  interests.  Even  the  President  fell 
under  their  malign  influence.  Never  in  our  history  has  the 
government  and  the  people,  business,  politics,  every  activity, 
been  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  commercial 
interests. 

The  close  of  the  war  has  brought  no  relief  from  this  con¬ 
dition.  The  people  are  still  suffering  from  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  few  who  have  brought  this  excessive  burden  upon 
them  are  still  making  huge  profits.  Some  effort  has  been  made 
to  equalize  conditions  through  the  income  tax  law,  but  this 
does  not  meet  the  evil.  To  allow  the  interests  to  make  enor¬ 
mous  profits  and  then  take  part  of  it  away  from  them  does 
not  correct  the  injustice.  They  should  be  prevented  from 
making  any  such  profits.  To  allow  them  to  make  a  hundred 
per  cent  profit  and  to  tax  them  eighty  per  cent  of  it  is  only  to 
allow  them  to  tax  consumers  eighty  per  cent  more  than  is  just 
and  the  government  takes  it,  not  from  the  profiteers,  but  from 
the  consumers,  from  whom  the  interests  took  it  by  excessive 
prices.  The  consumers  contribute  the  eighty  per  cent  and  the 
profiteer  holds  on  to  the  twenty  per  cent  which  is  still  exorbi¬ 
tant.  There  are  other  objections  to  this  mode  of  reducing  the 
large  profits  of  business. 

It  is  a  very  nice  thing  for  the  man  of  moderate  means  to 
contemplate  the  spectacle  of  forcing  the  man  of  large  means  to 
pay  most  of  the  taxes  by  levying  heavily  on  his  income  if  it 
exceeds  a  certain  sum,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  the  probable  effect  of  this  means  of  raising  public 
revenue. 

I  have  already  commented  upon  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  big  business,  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions  are  influencing  and  controlling  legislation  and  the 
affairs  of  government  in  all  its  branches.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  this  innovation  of  exacting  heavy  tribute  from 
such  interests  will  contribute  to  an  increase  of  this  baleful 
influence  over  politics  and  government.  The  men  of  large  in¬ 
comes,  who  are  increasing  in  number  and  the  amounts  of  their 
annual  incomes,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  larger  share 
of  the  expenses  of  operating  the  government,  will  have  great 
reason  to  say,  “If  we  support  the  government  we  should  be 
allowed  to  control  its  management  and  say  how  our  govern¬ 
or 
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ment  shall  be  run  and  our  money  expended.”  How  far  such 
legislation  is  to  affect  this  result  no  one  can  tell,  but  in  prin¬ 
ciple  it  is  wrong  and  will  tend  to  evil  consequences. 

I  look  with  disfavor  and  apprehension  upon  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  immense  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  number  of  individual  men  or 
combinations  of  men  in  any  form.  It  should  be  prevented  in 
the  public  interest.  I  believe  the  fortune  that  any  man  may 
acquire  in  this  country  should  be  limited  by  law  to  a  reason¬ 
able  sum  and  that  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  government  or  to  the 
state  all  that  he  may  accumulate  over  the  limited  amount,  the 
forfeit  to  be  used  for  charitable  or  other  beneficent  purposes, 
or,  if  the  individual  be  in  business,  to  be  divided  with  his 
employees;  but  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  a  man  of 
large  income  a  greater  interest  in  the  government  than  a 
hundred  or  more  men  having  collectively  an  income  equal  to 
his.  Besides,  this  means  of  raising  revenue  renders  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  several  states  unequal.  The  states  having  a 
few  citizens  of  large  income  may  be  compelled  to  contribute 
more  to  maintain  the  government  than  another  state  having  a 
greater  population  and  property  of  greater  value.  Any  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  that  discriminates  between  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  as  to  the  proportion  of  taxes  they  shall  pay  is 
vicious  and  calculated  to  bring  us  serious  trouble. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  compel  the  profiteer  to  disgorge 
some  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  by  converting  it,  in  some  way,  to 
public  use,  but  it  is  far  better  not  to  allow  him  to  make  such 
gains  and  to  compel  the  capitalists  to  share  his  profits  equally 
with  his  employees ;  but  neither  employer  nor  employee  should 
be  allowed  to  force  this  burden  upon  the  public  and  by  charg¬ 
ing  extortionate  prices  reap  unreasonable  and  exorbitant 
profits.  The  government  should,  it  must,  resort  to  some  means 
of  preventing  this  species  of  injustice. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  right 
to  the  fruits  of  his  capital,  his  genius,  or  his  labor.  That 
should  be  so  to  the  extent  of  allowing  every  man  to  earn 
reasonable  wages  or  compensation  for  his  services  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  but  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  extort 
money  through  his  business,  or  labor,  beyond  a  reasonable 
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amount,  any  more  than  he  should  be  allowed  to  steal  it  out¬ 
right. 

This  condition  of  extortion  from  the  consuming  public 
must  in  some  way  be  met  and  corrected,  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  this  government  in  its  integrity  and  prevent  its  over¬ 
throw  by  violence  brought  about  by  such  injustice,  practiced 
by  big  business,  and  allowed  and  even  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  the  government. 

This  government  can  not  survive  if  it  allows  the  rich  to 
grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  by  such  means.  It  is  as 
much  the  business  of  the  government  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  extortion,  in  the  form  of  exorbitant  charges,  as  from 
theft,  and  it  will  do  it  if  only  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  rescued  from  the  domination  and  control  of  the 
power  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  avaricious,  grasping, 
profiteering  rich,  not  before. 

When  will  the  people  of  this  great  country  rise  up  in 
their  power  and,  in  a  peaceful  way,  put  an  end  to  the  invisible 
government,  this  arbitrary,  dominanting  despotism  of  wealth  ? 
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The  Closed  Shop 

ORGANIZED  labor  has,  for  a  long  time,  complained  bit¬ 
terly  that  the  condition  of  the  working  man  is  practi¬ 
cally  one  of  slavery.  This  claim  has  not  been  without 
foundation.  In  earlier  times  more  than  now  the  treatment 
of  industrial  workers  was  such  that  it  should,  and  did,  arouse 
the  indignation  not  only  of  the  laborers  themselves  but  of 
many  just  minded  people  who  sympathized  with  them  and 
condemned  the  treatment  they  were  receiving  from  their 
employers. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  previous  chapters  that  the 
condition  and  general  treatment  of  employees  have  improved 
of  late  years,  giving  promise  of  still  better  things  to  come. 

It  is  singular  and  incongruous  that  a  class  of  people  who 
have  been  fighting  long  and  valiantly  against  the  oppression 
of  their  employers  should  have  created  and  supported  the 
labor  union,  an  organization  composed  wholly  of  people  of 
their  own  class,  an  organization  that  has  done  far  more  than 
capitalism  to  destroy  the  independence,  liberty  and  initiative 
of  its  own  members. 

This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  what  is  known  as  the 
“ closed  shop,”  which  deprives  a  laboring  man  of  the  right 
to  work  and  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  if  he 
does  not  belong  to  a  labor  union,  and  if  he  becomes  a  member 
limits  his  hours  of  work,  the  amount  he  may  earn,  and  the 
amount  of  work  he  may  do  in  a  day,  thus  materially  reducing 
his  efficiency  and  taking  away  his  independence.  It  is  a 
species  of  slavery  that  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
worker,  and  as  it  materially  reduces  his  productive  power 
and  general  efficiency  it  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  public. 

Besides  its  deleterious  effect  on  commerce  and  industry 
it  is  an  injury  to  society.  It  tends  to  destroy  not  alone  the 
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independence  and  self-reliance  of  the  working  people,  but  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  inferiority,  fear  and  dependence 
that  is  destructive  of  good  citizenship. 

The  American  people,  while  generally  sympathizing  with 
labor  unions  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  better  the  conditions 
of  the  working  people  and  to  secure  their  just  rights  and 
privileges,  have  never  been  reconciled  to  the  principle  of  the 
closed  shop,  which  is  destructive  of  the  rights  of  individual 
members  of  such  unions  and  a  denial  of  the  right  of  workers, 
not  members  of  the  union,  to  labor  and  earn  a  living.  The 
feeling  of  opposition  to  this  unjust  and  un-American  princi¬ 
ple  and  practice  has  grown  in  intensity  as  the  years  have 
passed  and  its  evil  effects  made  more  apparent  until  today 
the  forces  against  it  are  organized  and  ready  for  the  effort  to 
destroy  it.  This  organized  warfare  against  the  closed  shop 
is  taken  by  labor  union  people  as  the  beginning  of  a  fight 
to  destroy  labor  unions  altogether. 

The  extent  of  the  impending  struggle  and  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  as  seen  by  the  leaders  of  organized  labor, 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  an  appeal  to  the 
working  people  by  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America: 

“All  over  the  country  those  employers  who  are  bitter  enemies 
to  the  closed  shop  and  to  the  trade-union  movement  are  banding 
themselves  together  for  this  oncoming  fight.  There  is  no  longer 
any  secret  about  it.  Day  after  day  there  are  articles  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  tell  of  the  plans  that  are  being  laid.  Manufactured 
associations,  employers’  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
other  organizations  are  banding  themselves  together  for  this  fight 
against  labor-unions.  They  all  consider  the  fight  to  be  their  own 
fight.  They  propose  to  go  about  it  as  if  each  employer  were  the 
only  one  involved,  thus  giving  to  the  plan  the  tremendous  strength 
of  all  of  them.  Each  of  the  labor-hating  employers  proposes  to 
put  every  ounce  of  his  energy  into  the  fight.  And  when  such  a  vast 
number  of  powerful  employers  and  organizations  do  this  in  an 
organized  and  united  manner  it  is  easy  to  see  what  it  means  to  the 
labor  movement. 

The  next  two  years  will  witness  the  most  intensive  attack  on 
the  closed  shop.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  break  down 
the  closed  shop  and  reestablish  the  open  shop,  or  the  non-union  shop, 
in  every  industry  in  the  country.  The  principle  of  collective 
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bargaining  is  to  be  attacked.  .  .  A  nation-wide  organization  of  all 
the  elements  and  influences  that  are  opposed  to  trade-unionism  are 
lined  up  against  the  closed-shop  idea.  They  have  collected  and  are 
still  collecting  a  huge  slush  fund  which  is  to  be  used  to  finance  the 
fight  against  the  unions.’ 

On  the  other  hand  William  H.  Barr,  a  leading  advocate 
of  the  open  shop,  and  president  of  the  National  Founders 
Association,  characterizes  as  absurd  and  untrue  the  charge 
that  a  “gigantic  national  open-shop  movement  controlled  by 
big  business  is  contemplated,”  but,  in  an  address  delivered 
at  a  recent  convention  of  the  Founders  Association  he  said 
that  “a  widespread  demand  on  the  part  of  practically  all 
classes  of  society  for  the  adoption  of  the  open  shop  in  the 
conduct  of  all  business  in  government  affairs  existed,  and 
farther : 

“A  partial,  but  careful,  survey  of  irresistible  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  open  shop  shows  that  540  organizations  in  247  cities,  of  44 
States,  are  engaged  in  promoting  this  American  principle  in  the 
employment  relations.  A  total  of  23  national  industrial  associa¬ 
tions  are  included  in  these  agencies.  In  addition,  1,665  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  following  the  splendid  example  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  also  pledged  to  the  principle  of 
the  open  shop.” 

The  reason  upon  which  this  fight  for  the  open  shop  is 
founded  is  well  stated  in  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  as 
follows : 

“The  fight  for  the  ‘open  shop’  is  a  fight  for  American  freedom 
of  contract,  for  efficiency,  and  the  right  to  work.  Its  advocates 
believe  that  each  worker  will  do  his  best  if  he  is  rewarded  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  labor.  The  closed  shop 
militates  against  the  development  of  individual  skill,  because  it 
places  all  workers  on  a  dead  level  and  crushes  individual  initative. 
It  hinders  efficiency  also  because  union  rules  prevent  the  retention 
of  good  men,  an  unscientific  system  of  seniority  being  insisted  upon. 
In  the  ‘open  shop’  the  individual  obtains  his  chance  by  good  work 
and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  employer.  Thit  latter  is  a  quality 
generally  absent  from  the  closed  shop  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  socialistic  spirit  has  permeated  the  ranks  of  the  unions . 

“Unions  have,  like  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  become  bullies, 
having  grown  until  they  terrorize  both  employer  and  worker.  They 
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have  left  the  owner  of  the  closed  shop  virtually  no  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business. 

“But  this  does  not  place  the  employer  in  opposition  to  real 
constructive  unionism.  He  is  opposed  to  the  evils  that  have  grown 
into  unionism,  not  to  the  thing  itself.” 

This  condition  of  things  is  destined  to  bring  on  the  most 
serious,  it  may  be  the  decisive  and  final  struggle  between 
capital  and  organized  labor.  If  it  shall  become  a  fight  for 
the  entire  extinction  of  labor  unions,  as  the  labor  union  leaders 
claim  to  believe,  and  be  successful,  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune.  That  the  labor  organizations  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  working  people  can  not  be  denied.  It  is  their 
excesses,  their  autocracy,  their  arbitrary  taking  away  of  the 
liberties  of  their  own  members,  their  lawlessness  and  their 
attempts  to  obtain  what  they  claim  to  be  their  rights  by 
force  and  violence  that  have  injured  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  and  lost  them  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  general  public. 

As  just  one  instance  of  their  manner  of  dealing  with 
their  own  members,  in  illustration  of  their  arbitrary  control 
over  a  class  of  people  that  as  American  citizens  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  contract  for  their  labor,  the  wages  they 
shall  receive,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
they  shall  do,  I  cite  the  following : 

A  member  of  one  of  the  unions,  working  in  a  foundry, 
was  charged  with  increasing  production  on  a  certain  job  and 
raising  the  amount  from  six  to  eight  moulds  per  day.  For 
this  offense  against  the  rules  of  the  union  he  was  fined  $50.00, 
and  suspended  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  working  in  that 
foundry  and  warned  that  if  a  similar  charge  was  preferred 
against  him  it  would  result  in  complete  suspension. 

This  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  rule  of  organized  labor. 
It  is  a  rule  that  is  being  enforced  generally  and  cases  like 
this  are  of  common  occurrence.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  a  condition  of  humiliating  servitude  can  exist  in  a 
country  that  boasts  of  the  justice  of  its  laws  and  the  freedom 
of  its  people. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  unions 
are  unwilling  victims  of  these  unjust  and  arbitrary  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  their  rights  and  their  liberties.  Under  the  en- 
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forcement  of  the  “closed  shop”  which  deprives  non-union 
workers  of  the  privilege  of  working  and  earning  their  bread, 
they  are  compelled  to  join  a  union  and  submit  to  its  domi¬ 
nation,  or  go  hungry. 

It  is  a  condition  that  offends  against  every  sense  of 
justice  and  liberty.  It  can  not  be  allowed  long  to  exist  in  a 
free  country.  Not  only  is  the  wrong  done  to  the  individual 
union  laborer  resented  by  all  just  minds,  but  the  limitation 
of  production,  the  prevention  of  the  full  efficiency  and  con¬ 
scientious  service  of  the  producers  of  the  country,  has 
aroused  the  indignation  of  all  classes  of  people. 

Again,  the  excesses  to  which  organized  labor  has  gone 
of  late  years  in  the  way  of  strikes,  have  reacted  strongly 
against  it.  So  long  as  strikes  were  founded  on  just  claims 
and  used  to  secure  adequate  wages  when  denied  them,  and 
conducted  without  violence  or  the  destruction  of  property, 
the  public  very  generally  sympathized  with  and  upheld  the 
working  people  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  justice  in  this  irregu¬ 
lar  way,  and  the  courts  of  the  country  upheld  their  right  to 
quit  their  employment  singly  or  in  a  body.  But  labor  union 
leaders  were  not  content  with  this.  The  privilege  granted 
them  of  quitting  their  employment  was  not  enough.  They 
soon  directed  their  efforts,  backed  by  force,  violence  and 
intimidation,  against  other  workers  not  members  of  labor 
unions  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  places  they  had 
abandoned  and  doing  the  work  that  they  had  refused  to  do. 
This  use  of  the  power  of  combination  could  find  no  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  laws  or  in  the  common  rights  of  free  men. 

In  addition  to  this  violation  of  the  right  of  individuals 
to  work  and  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
the  strikes  often  became  lawless  mobs  that  destroyed  prop¬ 
erty,  terrorized  communities,  stopped  the  wheels  of  commerce 
and  progress,  interfered  with  the  carrying  of  the  mails  and 
with  the  functions  of  government. 

The  loss  of  money  and  property  and  of  human  lives  re¬ 
sulting  from  labor  strikes  have  assumed  enormous  and  alarm¬ 
ing  proportions  and  have  become  unendurable  in  the  minds 
of  just  minded,  thinking  people  of  all  classes  . 

Thus  has  a  powerful  influence  originally  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  people  and  to  relieve  them  from 
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the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  capitalist  or  employer 
class,  become,  itself,  an  instrument  of  injustice  and  oppression 
that  if  not  checked  and  reasonably  limited  in  the  exercise  of 
its  immense  powers,  will  become,  indeed  it  has  already  be¬ 
come,  a  grave  menace  not  only  to  individual  rights,  to  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  communities,  but  to  the  very  existence 
of  free  government.  It  is  a  power  that  has  found  its  way 
into  politics  and  is  wielding  great  influence  in  moulding 
legislation  and  in  governmental  affairs.  Law  making,  poli¬ 
ticians  pander  to  it  to  secure  votes  and  legislate  in  its  interests, 
often  to  the  detriment  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  public 
and  the  government  to  win  its  favor.  Class  legislation,  al¬ 
ways  questionable,  often  vicious,  has  become  all  too  common 
and  legislation  favoring  and  increasing  the  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power  of  organized  labor  is  among  the  worst  of  their 
kind. 

The  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  can  never  be  settled 
by  laws  favoring  either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  concessions  by  both  and  a  course  of 
fair  dealing  between  the  two.  Neither  can  these  questions 
that  are  disturbing  social,  industrial  and  political  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  be  settled  by  force,  oppression  or 
intimidation.  We  must  find  a  better  way  of  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  these  conflicting  forces  or  they  will  inevitably  grow 
worse  instead  of  better  as  the  times  become  more  strenuous, 
competition  more  severe  and  industrial  conditions  more  com¬ 
plicated. 
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Law  Enforcement 

WE  HAVE  too  many  laws  and  are  constantly  adding  to 
the  number.  Every  newly  elected  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  of  a  state  legislature  has  something  in  his 
mind  that  he  feels  certain  can  be  worked  out  for  the  good  of 
something  in  which  he  is  specially  interested,  or  some  ser¬ 
vice  that  may  be  rendered  to  some  one  else  for  the  common 
good,  by  the  enactment  of  some  law.  There  are  multitudes 
of  clubs,  associations,  societies  and  other  organizations  that 
are  wholly  convinced  that  what  they  want  and  are  trying  to 
accomplish  needs  some  law  to  make  their  endeavors  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  working  people,  the  farmers,  the  miners  and  other 
classes  of  people  think  their  interests  can  be  subserved  only 
by  the  enactment  of  some  law. 

One  and  all  they  flock  to  the  halls  of  legislation,  pursue 
the  individual  law  makers  and  infest  legislative  committee 
rooms,  each  urging  the  enactment  of  the  one  law  that  they 
insist  upon.  Heads  of  government  departments,  public  bodies 
of  all  kinds  besiege  legislative  bodies  demanding  the  enactment 
of  laws  that  they  conceive  to  be  necessary  in  their  interests  or 
the  interest  of  the  Government  or  humanity  generally.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  call  for  the  enactment  of  special  statues  for 
their  own  relief  or  benefit.  Some  of  these  laws,  asked  for  by 
outsiders,  are  supported  by  powerful  influences.  Ttey  pre¬ 
sent  their  claims,  often  in  the  most  subtle  and  persuasive 
way  and  thus  secure  what  they  want. 

In  every  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
thousands  of  bills  for  laws  are  introduced,  the  consideration 
of  which  alone  costs  the  people  millions  of  dollars.  Of  course 
only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  bills  introduced  are  passed  and 
become  laws.  But  these  few  are  far  too  many  for  the  common 
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good.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  prove  to  be  useless, 
some  of  them  even  vicious. 

Naturally,  such  useless  and  inefficient  laws  amount  to 
nothing  and  are  not  enforced  and  Congress  does  not  take  the 
trouble  even  to  repeal  them,  hut  leaves  them  to  encumber  the 
statute  books  to  no  purpose. 

While  the  carrying  of  such  statutes,  year  after  year,  as  . 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  useless  and  expensive,  that 
is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  of  this  condition  of  things.  The 
worst  is  the  failure  for  various  reasons  to  enforce  the  laws 
when  enacted.  Whenever  it  is  found  that  for  any  good  and 
sufficient  reason  a  law  can  not,  or,  in  the  public  interest, 
should  not  be  enforced,  it  should  at  once  he  repealed  by  the 
lawmaking  power.  Every  law  that  stands  unenforced  and  a 
dead  letter  is  a  reproach  to  the  body  that  enacted  it  and  to 
the  government.  It,  in  effect,  encourages  people  to  become 
law  breakers  and  brings  the  government  into  contempt.  This 
is  more  particularly  true  of  criminal  laws. 

The  laws  of  the  country  are  so  tender  of  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  those  charged  with  crime  that  convictions  of  the 
guilty  are  made  most  difficult  and,  just  now,  crime  is  running 
riot  in  the  land  and  the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  courts 
and  public  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them  have  be¬ 
come  subjects  of  suspicion  and  disrespect. 

If  criminal  statues  are  enforced  at  all,  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  are  so  dilatory  and  long  drawn  out  that  the 
“ law’s  delay”  has  become  a  term  of  just  reproach.  This 
failure  of  the  proper  authorities  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
do  it  promptly,  has  led  indignant  and  infuriated  people  to 
resort  to  mob  violence  and  to  the  horrible  crime  of  lynching. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  justification  or  excuse  for  resorting 
to  this  hideous  substitute  for  the  lawful  prosecution,  conviction 
and  punishment  of  one  charged  with  crime,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  crime  charged  may  be. 

Lynching  is  one  of  the  worst,  most  dangerous,  despicable 
and  cruel  of  all  crimes.  It  is  worse  than  murder  because  it 
not  only  takes  human  life  by  force  and  violence  and  without 
the  semblance  of  lawful  excuse,  but  it  is  a  defiance  of  all  law 
and  the  overthrow  of  all  the  restraints  and  safeguards  of  the 
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government  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Lynch  law  has  become  fearfully  common  of  late  in  this 
free  and  generally  peaceful  and  law-abiding  country.  Every 
possible  means  should  be  resorted  to  to  put  an  end  to  this 
awful  tendency  to  take  human  life  in  this  brutal  way  without 
the  forms  or  safeguards  of  the  law.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
revolution  and  anarchy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  lawless  condition  has,  to 
a  very  great  degree,  resulted  from  the  failure  to  promptly  en¬ 
force  the  laws  against  crimes.  Men  accused  of  the  worst  of 
crimes  go  unpunished  for  months  and  years,  and,  too  often, 
escape  punishment  altogether  through  the  failure  of  the  courts 
to  bring  them  to  justice.  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
people  have  become  distrustful  and  suspicious  of  the  courts, 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  administer  SNvift  and 
awful  punishment  without  evidence  or  trial,  or  without  the 
right  of  the  accused  to  be  heard,  guaranteed  to  all  those  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  reforms  needed  in  this  country  to-day 
is  the  change  of  laws  and  procedure  in  such  way  as  to  insure 
the  prompt  and  speedy  trial  and  punishment  of  the  guilty 
and  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent  who  are  charged  with  crime. 
It  is  a  reform  that  is  imperatively  needed  and  is  being  loudly 
called  for  by  believers  in  justice  and  law  and  order. 

In  an  article  by  William  Howard  Taft,  former  president 
of  the  United  States,  lately  published  under  the  title  “Laws 
Need  Enforcement,”  this  great  jurist  closes  by  saying: 

“There  is  no  opportunity  for  reform  so  great,  and  no  need  of 
reform  so  crying  as  the  change  of  our  procedure  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  criminals.  In  the  humiliating  contrast  between  those  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime,  in  England,  a  country  having  the  same  common  law 
as  ours,  the  same  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  trials  in 
many  of  the  same  courts  as  of  this  country,  we  may  find  a  reason 
to  modify  our  national  pride.” 


CHAPTER  LIX 


Increase  of  Number  of  Divorces  —  Why? 

THAT  the  number  of  divorces  is  increasing  alarmingly  is 
obvious.  I  have  endeavored  in  earlier  chapters  to  point 
out  some  of  the  conditions  and  evils  that  have  caused 
this  increase. 

I  think  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  into  the  divorce 
courts  and  see  something  of  what  is  going  on  there  day  after 
day,  the  number  of  divorce  cases  being  tried  and  how  they 
grow  in  number,  and  listen  to  some  of  the  things  that  are 
being  said  by  divorce  court  judges,  social  reformers  and 
others  about  this  unhappy  condition  and  its  causes. 

One  of  these  judges  is  reported  as  having  established  a 
record  in  the  granting  of  divorce  decrees.  In  two  weeks  he 
granted  453  divorces.  It  is  not  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  The 
cases  must  have  been  very  hastily  tried  and  ill-considered. 

Such  a  startling  record  bodes  ill  for  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  the  American,  home  and  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  people  who  rush  into  matrimony 
and  are  so  ready  to  violate  their  marriage  vows  and  seek  the 
divorce  courts  for  relief  from  a  condition  that  they  them¬ 
selves  have  brought  about,  and  is  a  reflection  upon  a  judge  who 
with  ease,  haste  and  facility  grants  them  the  relief  they  ask. 

The  newspaper  that  reported  this  record  of  one  among 
the  hundreds  of  divorce  courts,  made  this  comment  upon  it : 

“Tales  of  wild  matrimonial  adventure,  of  cruelty  and  neglect, 
of  the  lures  of  vampish  women  and  the  failings  and  weaknesses  of 
half  portion  men  were  to  be  found  in  those  more  than  four  hundred 
cases  which  turned  loose  906  persons  to  try  it  all  over  again,  or 
forever  after  dodge  the  matrimonial  noose.” 

These  tales  of  misery  and  woe  must  have  been  very 
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briefly  and  inadequately  told  to  secure  so  many  divorces  in 
so  short  a  time. 

Another  judge  who  had  been  rendering  a  like  service  to 
other  dissatisfied  husbands  and  wives,  plaintively  inquired  in 
a  public  address :  ‘  ‘  Why  have  the  applications  for  divorce  in 
1920  doubled  the  figures  for  1917  ?  Why  were  there  thirty- 
two  divorce  cases  filed  (in  one  court)  in  a  single  day  last 
week?”  And  then  he  proceeds  to  tell  his  listeners  why  this 
condition  existed  and  what  was  likely  to  come  of  it.  He  said : 

“It  is  a  ‘love-madness/  an  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of 
sex  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  since  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War. 

“It  is  a  confusion  of  spiritual  with  sensual,  of  love  with  surge 
of  sex,  magnified  by  the  restlessness  of  mankind  today. 

“Like  the  influenza,  the  germs  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
uncovered  by  the  shells,  explosions  and  carnage  of  the  war,  so  the 
divorce  bacilli  have  been  uncovered  and  spread  broadcast  by  that 
great  upheaval. 

“Thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  men  left  wives  and  homes 
to  become  soldiers,  to  spend  months  or  years  in  army  camps,  amidst 
the  rough  and  unfamiliar  surroundings  and  temptations  of  soldier 
life. 

“Other  thousands  entered  shipyards,  munition  plants  and  war 
work. 

“Other  thousands,  both  men  and  women,  were  enticed  from  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  into  new  surroundings  and  temptations 
by  war  wages. 

“The  women,  left  at  home,  were  surrounded  by  new  temptations. 

“The  lonesome,  whether  at  home  or  away,  felt  a  restless  surge 
of  sex,  as  distinguished  from  the  deep  flood  of  love,  and  which  they 
confused  with  love. 

“This  ‘love-madness’  is  making  a  mockery  of  many  marriage 
vows. 

“And  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  rush  to  the  divorce  courts. 
Many  no  longer  look  upon  marriage  as  an  institution,  with  the 
solemnity  and  obligations  of  years  past. 

“The  broken  home  is  fast  becoming  .a  menace  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  should  have  a  care,  for  the  family  is  the  unit  of  our  social 
life.  The  civilization  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  Babylon  and  of 
Nineveh  went  down  in  decay  when  sensuality  and  debauchery  be¬ 
came  rampant  in  the  land,  when  the  marriage  ties  became  loose  and 
broken. 
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“Family  life  is  the  bridge  over  which  the  good  of  the  past 
must  reach  the  future. 

“The  family  is  the  storehouse  of  civilization,  in  which  the 
gems  are  kept  for  the  children  of  tomorrow. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  another  city  are  thus 
graphically  stated  in  the  columns  of  one  of  its  local  papers, 
after  making  the  pertinent  inquiry,  “Are  half  the  marriages 
performed  in  this  city  failures?” 

“According  to  records  of  the  county  clerk  and  the  marriage 
license  bureau  they  are,  because  to  every  other  marriage  license 
issued  one  divorce  suit  is  filed. 

“Although  Dan  Cupid  has  run  amuck  in  the  city  and  county 
with  his  arrows  of  love  and  the  number  of  marriage  licenses  issued 
so  far  this  year  has  exceeded  the  total  number  issued  during  1919, 
the  same  is  true  in  divorce  courts. 

“Growing  in  number  steadily,  month  by  month,  divorce  suits 
are  swamping  the  filing  clerk’s  bureau,  while  during  the  month 
of  October  443  divorce  suits  were  filed.  During  the  same  time 
the  courts  granted  slightly  more  than  300  decrees,  denied  decrees 
to  10  and  dismissed  50  or  more  suits  by  agreement. 

“Indisputable  proof  of  the  growing  number  of  divorces  and 
showing  that  one  suit  is  filed  to  every  two  marriages  is  shown  by 
figures  compiled  by  officials  at  the  hall  of  Records.  Since  January 
1  there  have  been  9,789  licenses  to  marry  issued,  and  during  the 
same  time  4,000  suits  for  divorce  or  annulment  have  been  filed.  In 
October  919  licenses  were  issued  and  443  divorce  suits  filed.  The 
‘high  record’  was  established  in  September,  wThen  451  cases  were 
filed.” 

And  one  of  the  judges  of  that  county  who  presided  over 
the  divorce  court  had  this  to  say  about  these  conditions : 

“These  times  of  unrest,  following  so  closely  the  late  war, 
have  changed  conditions.  During  the  war  everything  was  dis¬ 
turbed  and  social  orders  changed.  Husbands  and  lovers  were  in 
the  service  or  in  industries  away  from  their  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts.  Temptation  came  to  both,  and  when  peace  came  the  orgies 
of  dissipation  continued.  It  will  be  years  until  the  unrest  is 
quieted — until  broken  hearts  can  be  reunited. 

“  ‘Exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  sex  is  another  cause, 
and  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  primary  cause,’  he  continued.  ‘Hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  acquiesce  too  easily  to  breaking  up  of  their  homes. 
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For  marriage  to  be  a  success  the  husband  and  wife  should  go 
50-50.  Differences  should  be  settled  at  home  instead  of  in  divorce 
courts. 

“  There  is  no  fault  in  our  divorce  laws  and  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  our  marriage  laws.  But  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  majority  of  homes.  More  than  one-half  of  the  divorces  could 
'be  averted  by  just  plain  reason.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  husband 
and  the  wife  should  talk  things  over  together  without  the  benefit 
of  a  third  party.  If  there  are  children  then  there  should  be  an 
added  reason  for  not  going  to  divorce  courts.  The  future  and 
welfare  of  the  children  depends  upon  a  happy  home.” 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  shown  to  attribute  to  the 
late  war,  and  to  its  effects,  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  divorces.  It  has  undoubtedly  added  to  the  number,  this 
resulting  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  hasty,  ill-con¬ 
sidered  marriages  and  the  joining  together  of  so  many  young 
and  inexperienced  people  who  fell  under  the  temptation  of 
separation  and  their  changed  environments,  but  the  war  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  or  even  the  prime  cause  of  the  increased 
number  of  disrupted  and  broken  homes.  The  tendency 
towards  the  divorce  courts,  in  such  increasing  numbers,  had 
shown  itself  before  the  war  commenced.  The  war  is  only  a 
contributing  cause. 

Another  judge  with  large  experience  in  divorce  cases 
thinks  the  lack  of  babies  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  divorces. 
He  says:  “Couples  who  start  their  married  life  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  not  having  children  are  headed  straight 
for  the  rocks  and  stand  more  than  an  even  chance  of  landing 
in  the  divorce  court.”  He  suggests  that  “And  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them,”  would  be  a  good  motto  for  young  couples 
starting  out  on  married  life,  and  continues : 

‘  ‘  While  authorities  the  world  over  are  denouncing  the  divorce 
evil  I  am  digging  down  into  the  subject  with  the  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  I  have  elicited  in  the  divorce  cases  tried  before  me. 
It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  if  the  American  people  continued  at 
the  rate  of  race  suicide,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  couples  coming 
into  my  divorce  court,  the  race  would  die  out  in  short  order.  For 
instance,  I  have  just  finished  the  task  of  compiling  data  on  350 
divorce  cases  tried  before  me  representing  about  two  months  work 
of  the  court,  and  I  find  that  the  350  marriages  involved  produced 
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175  children.  *  *  *  My  advice  to  young  couples,  starting  upon  a 
married  career,  is  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  divorce  courts 
is  to  raise  a  family.  ” 

This  view  of  the  California  judge  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  account  of  conditions  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  taken 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

‘  ‘  Opinions  as  to  how  to  check  the  increasing  number  of  divorce 
cases  and  check  fake  methods  employed  in  securing  decrees  were 
expressed  by  county  officials  and  citizens  following  the  annual 
court  report  which,  showed  an  increase  of  almost  65  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  divorces  in  Cuyahogan  county. 

“Bradley  Hull,  chief  of  the  new  bureau  of  domestic  relations 
created  by  the  common  pleas  court  judges  to  assist  in  solving  the 
growing  divorce  problem,  outlined  the  procedure  the  bureau  will 
follow. 

Chief  of  these,  he  stated,  would  be  an  attempt  to  detect  frauds 
in  divorce  suits  and  to  prosecute  persons  filing  such  suits  to  the 
limit. 

“  ‘Fictitious  addresses  and  names  and  the  growing  number  of 
outside  people  who  come  to  Cleveland  to  get  divorces  because  they 
think  Ohio  courts  are  easy,’  were  cited  by  Hull  as  the  principal 
sources  of  the  divorce  evil. 

“A  weakening  of  morals  generally  and  failure  of  married 
couples  to  have  children  were  cited  by  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Dan  B.  Cull  as  the  main  reasons  for  the  increasing  number  of 
divorce  suits. 

“  ‘In  these  days,’  said  Judge  Cull,  ‘people  get  married,  and 
neither  partly  has  a  disposition  to  make  any  sacrifices.  They  re¬ 
frain  from  having  children,  and  each  lives  up  to  a  high  and  fast 
standard  of  living  they  have  set  for  themselves.  Often  the  wife 
works,  too,  so  both  are  practically  independent.  This  often  leads 
to  divorce.’ 

“  Judge  Cull  expressed  the  hope  that  the  time  would  come 
when  divorce  cases  would  be  taken  out  of  the  courts  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  special  court  or  bureau,  where  proper  investigations 
can  be  made. 

“  ‘The  judge  on  the  bench  listens  to  both  sides,’  he  said. 
‘Both  are  apparently  sincere,  but  he  cannot  get  at  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  disagreement  in  many  instances.  A  separate  court, 
detailed  to  perform  this  function,  could  get  at  the  underlying 
causes,  remove  them  or  cause  proper  legislation  to  be  framed  to 
eliminate  them.’  ” 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  many  divorces  are  granted  without 
sufficient  cause  and  brought  about  by  fraud  and  perjury. 
Often  the  parties  have  tired  of  each  other  or  have  found  some 
one  else  that  they  like  better  and  conspire  to  procure  a  divorce, 
sometimes  one  or  the  other  commits  an  act  of  immorality 
which  constitutes  a  legal  cause  for  divorce  to  give  the  other 
sufficient  grounds  for  securing  the  divorce  that  they  both  want. 

There  is  no  class  of  litigation  in  which  perjury  and  frauds 
upon  the  courts  are,  more  common  than  in  divorce  cases. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  some  officer,  or  attorney, 
to  defend  every  divorce  case  brought,  not  perfunctorily,  but 
seriously  and  as  he  would  if  he  had  been  regularly  employed 
by  the  defendant  to  resist  the  action. 

Mrs.  Julia  McGuire,  arbitrator  in  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations  of  Chicago,  and  for  many  years  a  student  of 
Chicago’s  social  conditions,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
mothers-in-law  and  high  cost  of  living  are  responsible  for 
more  wrecked  romances  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  As  she  puts  it,  “The  shortage  of  flats  has  driven 
scores  of  newly-weds  to  live  with  either  the  man ’s  or  the  bride ’s 
mother  when  discord  breaks  their  new  happiness  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  These  couples  are  coming  to  court,  in  increasing 
numbers.  #  They  own  nothing,  have  not  anything  to  tie  to  and 
little  differences  soon  are  magnified  into  consequentials  in 
such  an  environment.  The  mother-in-law  refuses  to  allow 
them  to  adjust  their  differences.  They  place  every  obstacle 
in  their  way.  They  come  to  court.  ’  ’ 

Another  judge  who  distinguished  himself  by  disposing 
of  496  divorce  cases  in  one  month,  and  135  in  three  days 
when  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  marriage  failures,  replied,  4  ‘  Too  much  eloping  and 
too  little  church.  Too  many  young  folks  are  engaged  within 
two  weeks,  wed  in  a  month  and  are  divorced  in  a  year.  ’  ’  He 
gave  three  reasons  for  matrimonial  shipwrecks,  selfishness,  the 
inherent  cruelty  of  men,  and  economic  conditions  that  secure 
to  women  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  living,  thus  making 
them  independent  of  marriage  or  the  support  of  a  man.  The 
judge  decried  the  idea  of  more  stringent  divorce  laws  and 
declared  that  what  we  need  is  engagement  laws  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  hasty  marriages  and  elopements. 
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The  conditions  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  reasons  for 
them  are  thus  depicted : 

“An  avalanche  of  divorce  petitions,  breaking  all  records  for 
Suffolk  county  and  necessitating  two  separate  sessions  of  the 
divorce  court,  promises  to  add  50  per  cent  to  the  local  divorce  rate 
this  year. 

“At  the  twin  sessions  of  the  divorce  court  cases  are  now 
being  handled  as  frequently  as  one  every  ten  minutes. 

“The  number  of  divorces  in  1920  is  already  close  to  the 
figure  for  the  whole  of  1919,  which  was  the  record  for  this  county 
and  for  Massachusetts. 

“  ‘The  general  cause  of  multiplying  marital  troubles,  according 
to  county  officials,  is  the  unrest  resulting  from  the  war.  Behind 
the  unrest,  many  observers  believe,  is  not  the  war,  but  the  lack 
of  proper  housing  facilities  incident  to  the  war  period. 

“A  scarcity  of  suitable  homes  is  the  cause  assigned  by  City 
Registar  Edward  W.  McGlinan  for  the  increase  in  the  divorce 
rate  since  the  war.  He  said: 

“The  one  hope  of  making  marriage  more  generally  success¬ 
ful  is  the  building  of  more  homes — not  apartment-houses,  but 
homes  which  are  worthy  of  the  attention  and  interest  of  a  man 
and  his  wife. 

“The  modern  habit  of  drifting  from  one  apartment  to  an¬ 
other  is  responsible  for  more  cross  husbands  and  frivolous  wives 
than  all  the  other  contributing  causes  combined.  ” 

Mrs.  Katherine  Smith,  home  economic  specialist  of  the 
Nevada  State  University,  and  special  representative  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  out  to  put  the 
divorce  courts  out  of  business  and  restore  the  tranquility  and 
happiness  of  American  homes.  Surely  a  great  mission,  worthy 
of  every  support.  She  is  reported  as  saying: 

“  ‘Inefficiency  in  the  home  is  the  basis  of  more  divorce  cases 
than  any  other  cause,’  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“We  are  training  our  children  for  everything  in  life  but  life. 

“We  are  training  our  girls  to  be  expert  voters,  fine  dancers, 
beauty  experts,  man-catchers,  instead  of  training  them  to  be  good 
wives  and  mothers. 

“It’s  all  right  for  the  girls  to  know  the  other  things — but 
why  neglect  to  teach  them  the  very  principles  on  which  life  itself 
is  founded?' 

“Instead  of  instilling  the  love  of  home  life  into  their  lives, 
we  are  teaching  them  how  to  avoid  home  life. 
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“  Instead  of  teaching  them  the  glory  of  motherhood,  we  are 
telling  them  how  to  prevent  motherhood. 

“  ‘I  want  every  feminine  form  in  our  great  land  of  dreams  and 
realties  to  be  well  clothed.  It  is  a  woman’s  desire  —  and  it’s  a 
woman’s  right.  It’s  my  mission  to  teach  how  this  may  be  done 
by  all. 

“  Because  wives  do  not  know  how  to  cook  good  meals,  and 
because  wives  do  not  know  how  to  make  their  own  clothing,  brings 
more  discord  in  the  home  and  starts  more  couples  toward  the 
divorce  courts  than  any  other  cause. 

“The  male  of  the  family  wants  good  things  to  eat.  Give 
them  to  him. 

“The  female  of  the  family  wants  beautiful  clothes.  Give 
them  to  her  without  having  to  squander  your  entire  income  in 
order  to  do  it. 

“That,  again,  is  where  my  mission  comes  in.  That’s  where 
the  United  States  department  of  agriculture’s  home  economics 
branch,  in  cooperation  with  our  state  universities,  proposes  to 
step  in  and  take  a  hand. 

“We  are  conducting  classes  all  over  the  land  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  women  the  essentials  of  happiness  and  home  life. 
Not  only  do  we  teach  them  how  to  cook,  but  also  how  to  make 
their  own  clothes  and  hats. 

“We  are  also  endeavoring  to  make  farm  life  more  attractive. 
Last  year  50  per  cent  of  our  young  people  in  the  country  left  for 
the  city.  This  year  the  exodus  from  country  to  city  was  37  per 
cent.  We  hope  to  make  it  25  per  cent  next  year,  and  ultimately 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  We  can  accomplish  this  by  making 
the  country  home  attractive,  by  providing  amusements  for  rural 
gatherings  and  by  linking  the  city  with  the  country  by  better 
roads. 

“A  wife  can  be  beautiful  and  devoted  to  her  home  all  at  the 
same  time.  In  fact,  the  more  devoted  she  is  to  her  home  the  more 
beautiful  she  is.  That’s  a  little  bit  of  philosophy  that  is  not  being 
overlooked  in  our  campaign.” 

One  can  not  bnt  admire  the  optimism,  courage  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  this  good  woman.  There  is  much  of  good  common 
sense  in  what  she  says.  If  the  government  of  the  United  States 
can  do  one-half  of  what  she  seems  to  expect  of  it,  it  will  have 
done  a  wonderful,  constructive,  practical,  uplifting  work. 

The  following  little  poem  humorously  points  out  some  of 
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the  things  needful  in  a  wife  and  things  to  he  avoided  in  the 
making  of  a  home. 

A  BACHELOR’S  PRAYER 

Backward,  turn  backward,  0  Time  in  your  flight! 

Give  us.  a  maiden  with  skirts  not  so  tight; 

Give  us  a  girl  whose  charms,  many  or  few, 

Are  not  exposed  by  much  peek-a-boo. 

Give  us  a  maiden,  no  matter  what  age, 

Who  won ’t  use  the  street  for  a  vaudeville  stage ; 

Give  us  a  girl  not  so  sharply  in  view; 

Dress  her  in  skirts  that  the  sun  won’t  shine  through. 

Then  give  us  the  dances  of  days  long  gone  by ; 

With  plenty  of  clothes  and  steps  not  so  high; 

Oust  turkey-trot  capers  and  buttermilk  glides., 

The  hurdy-gurdy  twist  and  the  wiggle-tail  slide; 

Then  let  us  feast  our  tired  optics  once  more 

On  a  genuine  woman  as  sweet  as  of  yore. 

Yes,  Time,  please  turn  backward  and  grant  our  request 

For  God’s  richest  blessing —  but  not  one  undressed. 

While  this  is  intended  only  to  amuse,  it  suggests  some  of 
the  defects  in  our  social  life  and  customs  and  the  prevailing 
manner  of  woman’s  dress  that  may  well  be  taken  seriously. 
What  is  said  in  jest  has  its  serious  side.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  prevailing  style  of  woman’s  dress  has  much 
to  do  with  marital  troubles,  resulting  finally,  in  separation  and 
divorce. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  opinions  of  judges  and  re¬ 
formers  as  to  the  causes  for  matrimonial  strife  and  the  other 
troubles  and  crimes  from  which  the  country  is  suffering  as  a 
means  of  disclosing  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject.  But  the  causes  that  are  supposed  to  bring  about 
so  many  divorces,  and  otherwise  disturb  society,  are  them¬ 
selves  caused  by  others  far  more  important.  The  whole 
problem  is  mental  and,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  farther 
along,  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  evil  must  be  understood, 
recognized  and  overcome  before  the  problems  can  be  solved. 
Those  so  often  mentioned  are  only  the  surface  indications  of 
the  deeper  cause  from  which  each  and  every  one  of  them 
emanate.  They  are  the  baleful  products  of  wrong  thinking, 
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wrong  beliefs  about  God  and  man  and  their  relations  toward 
each  other ;  and,  until  human  thought  is  elevated,  educated  and 
spiritualized  these  superficial  causes,  growing  out  of  this 
wrong  state  of  mind  will  continue. 

This  we  will  have  to  consider  when  we  come  to  the  chapter 
“The  Remedy.” 


» 
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Uniform  Divorce  Laws 

FOR  some  years  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
a  uniform  federal  divorce  law.  It  seems  to  be  believed 
that  such  a  law  would  reduce  the  number  of  divorces 
granted.  This,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  uniform  law  enacted.  It  is  assumed,  I  infer, 
that  such  an  act,  passed  by  Congress,  would  be  more  stringent 
than  the  state  laws  on  the  subject,  thereby  making  it  more 
difficult  to  procure  a  divorce.  But  this  can  not  be  depended 
upon  as  a  certainty.  It  would,  because  of  the  great  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  members  of  Congress,  if  any  law 
at  all  can  be  agree  upon  and  passed,  most  probably  result  in  a 
compromise  law  more  stringent  than  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
states  and  more  liberal  than  those  of  others.  As  it  is  now,  in 
some  of  the  states,  there  is  but  one  cause  for  a  divorce,  and 
in  South  Carolina  there  can  be  no  divorce  for  any  cause. 

It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  an  act 
of  Congress  forbidding  altogether  the  granting  of  divorces. 
So,  if  divorce  is  an  evil,  South  Carolina  and  some  of  the 
other  states  would  be  put  in  worse  condition  than  they  are 
now,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  other  states  will  be  im¬ 
proved  in  this  respect  by  the  enactment  of  a  uniform  federal 
divorce  law. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  presentation  of  their  case  that 
the  advocates  of  such  a  law  do  not  expect  to  secure  one  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  granting  of  divorce  altogether,  although  most  of 
them  would  be  glad  to  procure  such  a  prohibitory  law.  Their 
only  hope  is  to  secure  a  law  that  will  reduce  the  number  of 
divorces.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  appeal 
for  such  a  law : 
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“The  California  State  Commission  on  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
and  the  International  Committee  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  are 
twin  Corporations  in  purpose  and  work.  They  were  incorporated 
respectively  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  in  1911, 
and  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1914.  The  parent  body,  namely 
the  Interdenominational  Commission  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  for 
Southern  California,  was  organized  in  December,  1905,  as  a  duly 
authorized  and  officially  delegated  body  from  the  several  Churches 
of  that  State. 

“It  is  the  joint-work  of  these  twin  Corporations  to  secure 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  a  Federal  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Law,  in  order  that  the  present  fearful  diversity  of  State  Laws 
covering  these  subjects  shall  be  replaced  by  a  simple,  uniform  code, 
that  shall  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  migratbry  marriages 
or  elopements,  and  all  fraudulent  divorces. 

“By  Migratory  Marriages  we  mean,  Going  from  one  County 
or  State  to  another  to  marry,  for  the  purpose  of  haste  and  con¬ 
cealment,  often  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  defrauding  the  well- 
known  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  expect  to  reside  as  citizens, 
and  with  ill-conceived  notions  of  what  marriage  means  and  ought 
to  mean  to  every  honorable  citizen. 

“By  Fraudulent  Divorces  we  mean  that  the  decree  of  Divorce 
or  of  Annulment  of  Marriage  is  secured  by  perjured  or  purchased 
testimony,  or  by  connivance  and  collusion  between  the  parties, 
or  between  one  of  the  parties  and  one  or  both  of  the  lawyers. 

“REMEMBER  that  the  Honorable  Walter  Bordwell,  former 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  California  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  insists  that  at  least  half  of  all  the  divorces  granted  are 
probably  fraululent.  Matthew  T.  Allen,  former  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Second  District  of  California,  and 
Thomas  F.  Graham,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
San  Francisco  County,  strongly  confirm  and  support  this  estimate. 

“The  Hasty  and  Ill-Considered  Marriage  and  the  Fraululent 
Divorce  each  lead  to  the  other,  and  together  they  are  now  menac¬ 
ing  the  Life  of  the  NATION. 

“In  support  of  Judge  BordwelFs  contention,  we  find  that 
nearly  29%,  or  considerably  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  divorces 
granted  in  America,  are  heard  after  summons  has  been  served  on 
the  defendant  by  publication  only.  The  insignificant  circulation 
of  the  paper,  in  which  the  service  of  summons  is  had,  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  hundred  of 
the  persons  so  served  will  ever  hear  of  the  case  before  it  comes 
to  trial. 

Moreover,  from  80%  to  90%  of  the  divorce  decrees  are 
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granted  in  default,  which  means  without  any  defense  or  rebuttal 
whatsoever.  Of  these  MANY  are  granted  on  the  uncorroborated 
Testimony  of  the  Plaintiff.  Thus  is  given  ample  room  for  even 
larger  frauds  than  Judge  Bordwell  and  a  host  of  men  of  equal 
rank  predicate.  Only  by  means  of  a  Federal  Law  on  Marriage 
and  Divorce  can  we  hope  to  eradicate  these  MIGHTY  FRAUDS 
IN  DIVORCE  PROCEDURE. 

“To  prepare  the  way  for  this  Federal  Law,  it  is  necessary 
that  three-quarters  of  the  States  should  approve  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  giving  to  the  Federal  Congress  the 
authority  to  legislate  on  all  questions  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
and  to  enforce  penalties  for  the  violation  of  such  laws.  It  should 
be  a  chief  aim  of  such  legislation  to  secure  to  the  Children  their 
Parents’  Protection  for  the  full  term  of  years  allotted  by  the  hand 
of  Almighty  God. 

“Not  only  the  honor  and  proper  training  of  our  children,  but 
also  the  real  force  of  our  Religion  is  the  issue  that  confronts  us. 
God  says  that  divorce  is  dishonorable,  and  that  it  takes  away  the 
Children’s  Glory  forever.  (See  Micah  2:9  and  10.) 

“God  says  that  He  hates  divorce,  because  it  means  treacherous 
dealings  against  defenseless  women;  gross  betrayal  of  the  wife 
a  man  took  in  his  youth,  who  bore  him  his  first  children  and  shared 
the  hardships  of  his  first  imperfect  efforts  of  self  support.  God 
says  that  in  and  by  the  marriage  covenant  He  made  the  man  and 
the  woman  one.  As  a  reason  for  this  UNION  He  says  that  by  it 
He  seeks  HOLY  CHILDREN.  He  declares  that  not  a  man  who 
has  even  a  residue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  dealt  treacherously 
with  the  wife  of  his  youth  .  Jehovah  repeats  that  He  hates  put¬ 
ting  away.  (See  Malachi  2:14  to  16.)  Free  divorce  smites  God 
and  the  Children  together. 

“The  Census  Bureau’s  estimate  that  more  than  115,000 
divorces  are  being  granted  in  America  in  the  year  1915,  means  that 
not  less  than  EIGHTY  THOUSAND  children  are  this  year  made 
DIVORCE-ORPHANS ;  and  that  an  army  of  over  NINETY-ONE 
THOUSAND  CHILDREN  WILL  BE  LEFT  BY  THEIR  PAR¬ 
ENTS  in  like  manner  to  open  and  lasting  dishonor  in  the  year 
1917.  Can  we  fail  to  note  that  more  than  half  of  these  Children 
named  in  the  decrees  of  divorce  we  are  granting  so  madly  are  of 
very  tender  years'?  Look  well!  oh  Wolves!  Look  well,  you  Judges 
and  Preachers  who  eat  up  my  Little  Lambs  as  a  flame  licks  up 
the  dry  stubble.  For  more  than  half  of  these  tender  broods  are 
less  than  ten  years  of  age! 

“A  recent  report  of  the  Califoma  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  affirmed  that  over  34 °/0  (or  more  than  one-third) 
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of  the  Children  found  enrolled  as  delinquents  and  dependents  in 
our  State  Reform  School  at  Whittier,  in  the  twenty-one  years 
from  1892  to  1912  inclusive,  came  from  homes  Broken  by 
SEPARATION.” 

In  1916  extended  hearings  were  had  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  a  resolution 
to  so  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  author¬ 
ize  the  enactment  of  a  uniform  divorce  law,  at  which  the 
reasons  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  law  were  fully  expressed  by 
the  friends  of  the  measure.  At  that  hearing  the  remarks  of 
different  members  of  the  Committee  clearly  disclosed  the  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  divorces 
should  be  granted  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  an  agreement 
on  the  subject. 

At  this  hearing  the  proposition  was  supported  mainly  by 
representatives  of  the  churches  of  the  country,  including 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  bishops  and  priests. 

It  is  a  singular  and  noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  the  dis¬ 
cussion  before  this  committee  the  divorce  was  treated  as  the 
evil.  It  was  a  crusade  against  the  “divorce  evil.”  The  evils 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  divorces,  the  adulterous  or 
drunken  husband  or  wife,  the  brutal  tyrant  who  makes  his 
home  a  hell  on  earth,  the  husbands  and  wives  who  wilfully 
desert  their  homes  and  their  children,  and  the  many  other 
evil  passions,  wrongs  and  crimes  that  have  destroyed  so  many 
happy  and  peaceful  homes  and  thrown  so  many  unfortunate 
children  on  the  cold  charity  of  a  selfish  world,  were  not  even 
mentioned.  The  divorce  was  the  subject  of  attack,  not  the 
evils  that  make  home  and  married  life  desolate  and  intoler¬ 
able  and  from  which,  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  sufferers  from 
such  hopeless  conditions,  a  divorce  is  the  Only  way  of  escape. 

It  is  not  the  divorces  that  are  the  great  evil  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  society  and  in  the  marriage  relation  that  destroy  the 
sacredness  of  that  relation  and  make  the  peaceful  living 
together  as  man  and  wife  impossible. 

If  the  good,  religious  preachers  and  teachers  and  social 
reformers  would  devote  the,  time  and  energ}^  they  are  ex¬ 
pending  in  the  effort  to  procure  more,  or  what  they  conceive 
to  be  better  divorce  laws,  in  a  sincere  and  united  effort  to 
better  social  conditions  and  reduce  the  evils  that  are  causing 
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divorces  that  they  complain  of,  they  can  do  more  in  that  way 
to  reduce  the  number  of  divorces  than  the  best  law  that  man 
can  enact.  The  minister  of  the  gospel,  pastor,  bishop  or  priest 
whose  church  is  seething  with  the  evil  human  passions  that 
bring  about  divorces  even  among  the  members  of  his  own  flock, 
had  much  better  be  appealing  to  a  higher  spiritual  power 
than  human  lawmakers.  The  evils  that  result  in  domestic 
discord  and  divorces  will  never  be  overcome  by  man-made 
laws.  But  more  of  this  further  along. 

It  seems  from  what  is  said  by  the  advocates  of  a  uniform 
law  that  it  will  prevent  or  reduce  the  number  of  fraudulent 
divorces.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief.  A  federal 
court  can  as  easily  be  deceived  by  fraud  and  perjury  as  are 
the  state  courts.  It  is  likely  to  be  worse  rather  than  better  in 
the  Federal  courts.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  federal  judges 
enough  to  hear  the  enormous  number  of  divorce  cases  that 
must  be  considered,  under  any  divorce  law  Congress  will  ever 
enact,  will  be  provided  for.  The  result  will  be  that  such  cases 
will  be  referred  to  referees,  masters,  or  persons  specially 
appointed  to  hear  them,  with  every  prospect  of  inadequate 
hearings  and  irresponsible  conclusions. 

If  this  were  the  only  reason  for  transferring  this  vast 
power  to  the  national  government,  and  the  immense  labor  and 
responsibility  it  involves,  to  the  federal  courts,  we  had  much 
better  “bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of.’7 

There  are  other  reasons  why  a  uniform  divorce  law  is 
desirable  but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  justify  this  move¬ 
ment  towards  paternalism  and  centralized  government  that  has 
become  a  national  peril.  It  would  be  far  better  if  a  decree 
of  a  state  court  granting  a  divorce  and  determining  the  status 
of  the  parties,  th4ir  property  rights  and  the  care,  custody  and 
control  of  their  children,  should  be  made  binding  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  every  other  state.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  so,  but  it  could  easily  be  brought  about  without  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  national  government  jurisdiction  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  marriage  and  divorce. 
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Shall  Divorces  Be  Abolished 

THERE  are  extremists  who  are  not  content  with  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  or  more  rigid  state  laws. 
Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the  absolute  abolition  of 
divorce  laws  and  the  denial  of  divorces  altogether.  This  comes 
largely  from  the  church  contention  that  marriage  is  a  religious 
sacrament  and  that  whom  God  has  joined  man  can  not  put 
asunder.  The  complete  answer  to  this  is  that  under  the  laws 
of  this  country  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament,  or  the  act  of 
God,  but  a  mere  civil  contract  entered  into  ;as  provided  by 
man-made  laws,  and  whom  the  human  law  has  joined  man 
may  put  asunder.  The  idea  that  God  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  millions  of  unhappy  marriages  that  have  taken 
place  is  not  only  a  myth,  it  is  a  reflection  on  divine  wisdom. 
It  is  sacrilegious  to  contend  that  He  has  sanctioned  and 
sanctified  these  unholy,  selfish,  criminal,  marital  alliances  that 
have  wrecked  so  many  homes,  brought  the  marriage  relation 
itself  into  contempt  and  caused  so  much  immorality,  crime  and 
misery  in  the  world. 

The  marriage  relation  is  sacred  under  the  laws  authorizing 
it.  It  is  required  to  be  solemnized  as  is  no  other  contract. 
But  it  is  in  no  sense  a  divine  institution.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  relation  created  by  this  contract  should 
be  preserved  and  protected  in  all  its  purity  and  permanence. 
It  is  the  best  means  yet  devised  by  man  for  the  propagation 
of  the  race,  the  preservation  of  good  morals,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  happy  and  contented  homes,  the  harmonious  and 
sacred  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  upbuilding  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  good  government. 

Whenever  the  marriage  ceases  to  conserve  these  lofty 
purposes  the  reason  for  continuing  it  ceases.  When  the 
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relation  it  establishes  between  man  and  wife  becomes  discord¬ 
ant  and  unhappy  and  living  together  as  husband  and  wife  in 
harmony  has  become  impossible,  they  had  better  for  every 
reason  be  separated. 

This  the  opponents  of  divorce  admit,  but  they  insist  that 
the  marriage  bond  shall  still  continue  and  the  parties  to  it 
live  apart.  What  possible  good  could  come  of  this  sham 
marriage  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  evils  that  must  flow 
from  it  are  manifest  and  indisputable.  If  we  lay  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  fact  that  marriage  is  conducive  to  human 
happiness,  to  better  society,  to  civilization  and  better  govern¬ 
ment,  and  think  only  of  the  tendency  of  the  abandonment  of 
it  without  divorce  to  immorality,  of  the  illicit  relations  of  people 
debarred  from  remarriage,  the  children  of  such  relations  left 
homeless  and  without  the  protection  of  legitimate  home 
life,  this  alone  should  condemn  forever  the  idea  of  married 
people,  though  separated,  being  held  in  the  bonds  of  a  hopeless 
marriage  and  denied  the  right  to  find  a  better  mate  and  re¬ 
marrying. 

Before  any  such  condition  can  result  in  good  there  must 
be  a  complete  revolution  in  man’s  nature.  The  sex  passion, 
the  strongest  and  most  universal  of  all  human  passions,  must 
be  destroyed  before  this  condition  of  marriage  without  married 
life,  with  all  that  it  implies,  can  be  endured  or  tolerated  in  a 
civilized  community. 

The  family  supported  by  legal  marriage  is  the  unit  of 
our  social  life.  Such  a  home  upheld  by  love  and  affection  and 
maintained  in  peace,  harmony  and  purity,  is  the  bulwark  of 
civilization.  To  strengthen  and  improve  the  institution  of 
marriage,  under  the  authority  of  law,  and  encourage  and 
maintain  pure  and  legitimate  family  living,  is  to  elevate  and 
build  up  the  human  race;  but  the  home  and  family  founded 
on  illicit  and  unauthorized  intercourse  of  men  and  women, 
especially  of  those  still  held  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  with 
others,  is  a  grave  menace  to  all  these  things.  The  preservation 
of  the  one  and  the  destruction  of  the  other  should  be  the 
desire  and  set  purpose  of  all  good  people.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  be  affected  or  aided  in  the  least  by  the 
abolition  of  divorces.  It  can  be  done  only  be  removing  the 
evils  that  make  unhappy  homes  and  break  up  families.  Until 
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this  can  be  done  it  is  mnch  better  that  the  parties  to  such 
marriages  should  be  separated  by  judicial  decree  as  provided 
by  law. 

We  all  know  that  many  divorces  are  granted  without 
adequate  reason  and  that  many  more  are  obtained  by  fraud 
and  perjury.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  divorce  laws, 
but  of  the  inadequate  and  faulty  administration  of  them,  and 
it  is  far  better  that  some  divorces  be  granted  improperly 
than  that  no  divorces  at  all  should  be  allowed. 

The  lawful  separation  of  married  people,  for  causes  that 
make  their  living  together  as  man  and  wife  in  peace,  harmony 
and  morality  impossible,  is  the  best  solution  of  this  grave 
problem  that  can  be  had  until  man  reaches  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  plane  than  he  now  occupies. 
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The  New  Era  —  What  Is  It  To  Be? 

AS  A  part  of  the  war  propaganda  that  ushered  ns  into  the 
great  European  war,  we  were  told  that  the  winning  of 
the  war  would  put  an  end  to  all  wars  and  establish  ever¬ 
lasting  peace  between  nations  and  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy ;  that  it  wrnuld  open  up  a  new  era  and  we  would  be 
living  in  a  new  world  of  happiness,  peace  and  contentment. 

The  war  was  won  and  has  been  over  for  more  than  three 
years  and  now  most  of  the  evils  from  which  the  world  is 
suffering  are  attributed  to  that  same  war  that  was  to  work 
such  a  revolution  and  redeem,  regenerate  and.  purify  the 
world.  It  is  remarkable  that  any  sensible  people  could  have 
believed  or  been  influenced  by  predictions  and  promises  so 
obviously  false  and  misleading.  Those  who  did,  have  come  to 
realize  that  nothing  good,  regenerating  or  elevating  could 
come  out  of  a  brutal  and  bloody  war. 

Every  influence  of  such  a  conflict  must,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  be  evil  and  degrading.  So  we  are  learning  now, 
by  hard  and  bitter  experience.  The  tidal  wave  of  all  the  evil 
passions  engendered,  magnified  and  increased  by  war,  is  now 
sweeping  over  a  suffering  world. 

One  leading  journal  has  declared  that  “the  world  is  no 
more  out  of  joint  than  it  has  ever  been.  What  is  really 
happening  is  that  the  world  is  finding  itself  out,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  step  towards  reformation. 9  ’  This  statement 
is  only  half  true.  It  is  far  from  true  that  the  world  is  no 
more  out  of  joint  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  may  be  that  the 
world  has  become  so  bad  that  it  is  seeing  how  bad  it  is  and  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  its  solemn  Christian  duty,  now,  is  to 
regenerate  and  lift  itself  out  of  the  abyss  into  which  it  has 
fallen. 
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It  is  idle  and  to  most  people  misleading  to  maintain  that 
the  world  has  not  since,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
become  very  much  worse  than  it  was  before. 

There  may  be  some  who  have  reached  the  lofty  spiritual 
position  where  they  can  realize  the  allness  of  good  and  the 
nothingness  of  evil;  that  God  is  omnipotent  and  there  is  no 
other  power;  that  in  the  divine  economy  all  things  work  for 
good;  that  God  is  Spirit,  and  man,  born  in  his  image  and 
likeness,  is  wholly  spiritual ;  that  there  is  no  matter  and  there¬ 
fore  no  material  suffering  or  sinful  man  and  no  evil ;  and  that 
the  universe,  including  man,  being  spiritual  can  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  or  be  touched  by  the  claims  of  evil  that  are  afflicting 
those  who  have  not  yet  reached  that  exalted  state  of  mind. 

That  all  men  ^  should  be  striving  to  reach  that  higher 
religious  understanding  that  will  enable  them  to  see  nothing 
but  good  and  realize  the  nothingness,  the  unreality  of  evil, 
will  not  be  denied.  But  now  we  are  seeing  through  a  glass 
darkly.  We  are  still  in  the  flesh.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  put  away  all  human  passions.  With  our  human  under¬ 
standing  and  conceptions  evil  seems  real,  very  real,  to  the 
world  of  men. 

I  am  treating  the  subject  now  from  the  human  stand¬ 
point  of  those  who  believe  in  the  reality  and  power  of  evil 
and  are  acting  upon  that  belief.  I  am  not  one  of  those.  Evil 
exists  but  not  as  a  reality.  It  exists,  only  as  a  lie  exists,  but  it 
is  the  lie  masquerading  as  reality  and  truth  that  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  combat.  How  to  combat  it  I  will  come  to 
farther  along. 

As  the  world  sees  itself  to-day  it  is  a  seething  mass  of 
evil  passions  and  hideous  crimes.  The  journal  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  says,  “All  that  has  happened  is  that  impelled 
by  the  impetus  of  the  war,  humanity  has  taken  an  immense 
stride  forward  and  finds  itself  suddenly,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  new  and  somewhat  harsh  conditions.  ”  This  is  the 
voice  of  the  optimist.  It  is  pure  illusion. 

The  war  was,  in  no  sense,  a  forward  movement.  It  has 
made  conditions  far  worse  than  they  were  before.  The  only 
hope  of  better  conditions,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  is  that  it  has 
disclosed  to  the  world  how  bad  it  is,  that  it  will  bring  about  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  evils  that  are  so  shocking,  and 
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arouse  the  better  sentiments,  feelings  and  aspirations,  and 
establish  good  as  omnipotent  and  destroy  the  things  that  make 
for  evil.  This  is  our  hope.  If  the  war,  with  all  its  horrors, 
shall  aid  in  bringing  about  this  revolution  of  thought,  this 
regeneration  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  then  the  war 
will  not  have  been  fought  in  vain. 

To  this  end  the  world,  looking  at  the  time  from  a  purely 
material  standpoint,  should  be  made  to  see  and  understand  how 
bad  the  conditions  are  and  the  desperate  need  of  bettering 
these  conditions.  It  is  idle,  looking  at  it  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  to  say  that  conditions  are  not  bad  or  that  they  are  not 
worse  than  they  were  before.  It  can  only  serve  to  mislead  the 
public  mind  and  inspire  a  false  sense  of  security  and  criminal 
contentment  with  things  as  they  are. 

What  we  need,  first  of  all,  is  to  know  what  the  conditions 
really  are  and  then  devote  ourselves  to  the  application  of  the 
one  and  only  remedy  that  can  save  the  world  from  the  evils  of 
that  condition. 

Everybody  knows  that  all  the  evil  passions  of  men  were 
increased  and  aggravated  by  the  war  and  its  results.  Men 
are  more  selfish,  more  immoral,  more  greedy,  more  savage 
and  cruel  than  before,  and  crimes  of  all  kinds  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  crimes  of  force  have  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  At 
this  moment  the  whole  world  is  suffering  from  what  seems  to 
be  an  invisible  wave  of  crime.  It  is  irresistible  as  against  the 
means  that  are  being  used  to  meet  it. 

The  superintendent  of  the  state  bureau  of  criminal  in¬ 
vestigation  of  California  has  this  to  say  about  it : 

“Reports  from  police  departments,  sheriffs  and  peace  officers, 
throughout  California,  show  that  crime  has  increased  100  per 
cent  in  the  past  two  months.  There  have  been  decided  increases 
in  crimes  of  burglary  and  robbery,  but  the  most  noticeable  and, 
at  the  same  time,  startling  increase  has  been  in  attacks  made  on 
young  women  and  girls. ?  ’ 

In  this  account  murders  are  not  specifically  mentioned 
but  the  increase  of  this  crime,  since  the  war,  is  appalling.  The 
lives  of  men  and  women  are  being  brutally  taken  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons.  Never  was  human  life  so  lightly  regarded. 
Observe  this  from  another  public  journal : 

“Crime  in  its  very  worst  phases  is  on  the  increase,  and  in 
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every  section  of  the  country.  Police  organizations,  where  they 
do  not  openly  confess  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  crime 
increase,  are  gamely  engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  with  gangs 
of  thieves,  while  the  record  of  murder  in  the  larger  cities  is 
simply  appalling. 

“New  York  had  235  murders  last  year,  and  the  loot  of  rob¬ 
beries  ran  easily  into  millions  of  value.  In  Chicago  60  murders 
were  committed  in  the  year,  the  perpetrators  of  which  were  not 
only  unwhipped  by  justice  but  undiscovered  and  unknown.  In 
staid  old  Philadelphia,  automobiles  loaded  with  armed  men  are 
patrolling  the  city  streets  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  100 
murders  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  the  Quaker  City  record 
in  that  direction. 

“Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco  and  our  own  Los  Angeles  all  have  the  same  sordid  story 
to  tell  of  a  tremendous  increase  in  murder  and  crime  in  general. 

So  we  see  that  the  increase  of  crime  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  locality.  It  is  world  wide. 

The  demoralizing  effect  of  the  spirit  of  force  and  brutality 
is  not  confined  to  the  criminal  class  or  to  the  commission  of 
crimes.  It  has  created,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  protect  us  from  crime,  a  spirit  of  savagery  and  brutality 
that  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy.  A  pistol  shot  rings  out  in  the 
quiet  of  the  night,  then  another  and  another,  and  the  next 
morning  we  learn  that  one  or  more  unfortunates  have  been 
shot  and  killed.  If  it  is  an  officer,  he  is  applauded  for  his 
courage  and  fidelity  to  duty;  if  one  suspected  or  guilty  of 
crime,  there  is  a  general  sigh  of  relief  and  he  is  forgotten  in 
a  day. 

Thp  indifference  to  the  taking  of  human  life  is  appall¬ 
ingly  prevalent.  The  refined  mental  tortures  of  the  “  third 
degree,”  the  gun,  the  policeman’s  club  and  the  hangman’s 
noose  have  taken  the  place  of  the,  strait- jacket,  the  thumb 
screw  and  the  rack  of  the  Spanish  inquisition. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  boy,  in  one  of  the  large  cities, 
was  confined  in  a  prison  death  cell,  convicted  of  murder.  One 
day  he  was  singing,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  like  the  voice 
of  an  angel,  songs  of  love  and  humanity.  It  rang  out  through 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  prison  and  touched  the  hearts  of 
his  companions  in  crime  and  those  of  their  prison  guards. 
On  the  next  day,  in  compliance  with  the  stern  mandate  of  the 
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law,  he  was  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  and  justice 
was  satisfied. 

But  did  it  stay  the  increase  in  crime,  or  lessen  in  any 
degree  the  malice  and  hatred,  the  cruelty  and  greed  and  other 
evil  human  passions  that  have  so  possessed  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  ?  Not  at  all.  Hundreds,  yes  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  for  the 
protection  of  society,  but  without  avail.  Crime  is  the  outcome 
of  a  perverted  mental  condition  that  can  not  be  cured  by 
force,  or  the  taking  of  human  life  in  whatever  way  or  under 
whatever  excuse.  That  is  not  the  remedy  for  evil  or  crime, 
whatever  form  it  may  take  on. 

The  world  must  find  a  better  way  than  this  if  it  is  to  be 
redeemed  from  this  mental  condition.  It  is  the  prime  object 
of  this  book  to  point  out,  as  best  I  am  able  to  do,  this  better 
way. 

The  era  that  is  upon  us  now  is  not  new.  It  is  only  an 
exaggerated  condition  of  the  old.  The  war  has  not  made  it 
better,  but  far  worse.  It  has  inflamed  the  minds  of  men,  in¬ 
creased  their  indifference  to  life,  their  cruelty,  their  greed, 
their  tendency  to  crime. 

It  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  struggles,  the  sacrifices,  the 
sorrows  of  the  great  conflict  would  arouse  and  increase  the 
better  and  higher  instincts  and  aspirations  of  men  and  make 
them  more  humane,  more  just,  more  forgiving,  but  all  such 
hopes  have  so  far  been  disappointed.  The  war  had  just  the 
opposite  effect.  It  made  men  more  cruel  and  unforgiving, 
filled  their  minds  with  malice  and  hatred,  the  passion  of  re¬ 
venge  and  greed,  lack  of  consideration  for  law  and  order,  and 
made  thousands  of  hitherto  respectable,  law-abiding  citizens 
murderers,  thieves  and  criminals  of  every  kind. 

But  this  condition  can  not  continue.  There  will  be  an 
awakening.  Evil,  by  its  very  excesses  will  bring  about  a  re¬ 
action  and  destroy  itself.  The  masses  of  the  people  abhor 
crime  and  love  peace  and  justice.  Their  minds  are  open  to 
every  effort  to  better  conditions. 

The  war  may,  after  all,  be  a  part  of  the  means  by  which 
a  better  era  shall  follow  because  of  the  clear  evidence  it 
affords  of  the  futility  of  force  to  better  human  conditions  and 
the  evils  that  war  creates,  multiplies  and  excites. 
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The  Remedy 

IN  PREVIOUS  chapters  I  have  in  an  imperfect  way  re¬ 
counted  some  of  the  evils  of  the  human  mind  that  have 
brought  upon  the  world  all  its  troubles,  unhappiness  and 
afflictions.  It  has  not  been  a  pleasant  task.  They  are  things 
best  to  be  forgotten,  not  published,  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  men  or  emphasized,  except  as  a  means  of  their  ultimate 
destruction.  It  should  be  one  of  our  chief  objects  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come  to  realize  and  understand  that  these 
evils  are  not  real  but  temporal,  and  that  they  must  and  will 
be  overcome  and  reduced  to  nothingness  by  good  which  is  all 
powerful,  omnipotent  and  eternal. 

To  find,  and  ultimately  apply,  the  one  certain  and  in¬ 
fallible  remedy  for  these  evils,  it  seemingly  was  necessary  to 
know  what  they  are,  their  origin,  nature  and  character.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  that  I  have  called  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  readers,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
exposition  and  application  of  rules  by  which  sooner  or  later 
they  may  and  will  be  destroyed  and  man  released  from  the 
bondage  of  their  existence  in  the  human  mind. 

If  I  am  unable,  myself,  to  understand  the  remedy  and 
to  help  others  understand  it,  and  thus  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  help  to  relieve  t*he  world  of  the  great  burden  that  rests 
upon  mankind,  then  this  book  had  better  never  have  been 
written.  It  will  only  have  made  these  evils  appear  greater 
and  more  powerful  and  more  real  than  they  are.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  increase  the  fear  of  evil,  the  very  thing  that  I  am 
trying  to  destroy. 

The  remedy  is  not  new,  but  its  nature  and  the  right  and 
effectual  application  of  it,  as  I  see  and  comprehend  it,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  may  be  fundamentally  different  from 
others’  conception  of  it. 
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It  is  RELIGION.  Not  the  religion  of  the  churches,  of 
creeds  or  dogmas,  but  God’s  religion  of  Truth  and  Love 
practiced  and  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Religion  is  defined  by  lexicographers  as  “A  belief  binding 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  to  a  supernatural  being  on  whom 
he  is  conscious  that  he  is  dependent;  also,  the  practice  that 
springs  out  of  the  recognition  of  such  relation,  including 
the  personal  life  and  experience,  the  doctrines,  the  duties  and 
the  rules  founded  on  it ;  ”  a  scholastic  but  wholly  inadequate 
and  ineffective  definition  of  it  that  conveys  no  idea  of  the 
fundamental  or  practical  nature  or  essence  of  religion,  the 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  it,  and  which  did  not  express  its 
life  giving,  life  saving,  regenerating  or  healing  effects. 

I  am  not  a  scholastic  theologian.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  learned  and  abstruse  reasoning  of  commentators  on 
religion  and  the  Bible.  I  think  the  world  would  be  far  better 
off  if  most,  if  not  all  of  these  commentaries  had  never  been 
written.  Their  discussions,  their  differences,  disputes  and 
quarrels  have  confused  rather  than  enlightened  their  readers 
and  have  divided  the  people  into  hundreds  of  churches  or 
church  organizations,  where  there  should  be  but  one  church, 
because  there  is  but  one  religion  and  one  God. 

One  may  read  the  commentaries  of  great  and  learned 
men  on  the  Bible  and  religion,  from  Hegel  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  be  no  better  off  than  he  was  in  the  beginning,  so 
far  as  the  uses  and  benefits  of  religion  are  concerned. 
Chillingworth  in  his  great  work  ‘  ‘  The  Religion  of  Protestants, 
A  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,”  Martineau’s  “Study  of  Religion,” 
and  other  controversial  publications  display  great  learning 
and  ability  and  furnish  examples  of  pure  and  convincing  logic, 
but  they  bring  no  comfort  or  encouragement  to  suffering  hu¬ 
manity  seeking  and  longing  for  the  Truth  that  regenerates 
from  sin,  heals  from  disease  and  soothes  the  troubled  mind. 
Such  books  have  been  read  chiefly  by  students,  scholastic 
theologians  and  disputants  and  controversialists  like  their 
authors,  and  then  only  to  criticise,  controvert  and  condemn. 
To-day  they  are  little  thought  of  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
They  relate  in  large  part  to  non-essentials  and  furnish  no 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  true  religion.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  has  but  little 
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place  in  their  discussions  and  his  simple  religion  of  Love  and 
healing  of  mind  and  body,  the  religion  that  appeals  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  is  scarcely  noticed. 

The  world  is  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that  man  is  not 
regenerated,  or  souls  saved,  by  scholastic  theories,  fine  litera¬ 
ture,  rhetoric  or  reasoning  about  what  religion  is  or  by  church 
creeds  or  dogmas.  We  are  coming  to  understand,  in  part,  at 
least,  that  religion  consists  in  right,  as  opposed  to  evil,  think¬ 
ing,  love  of  God  and  man,  and  good  works,  not  of  abstruse 
reasoning  or  mere  words  of  professions. 

Jesus  taught  no  such  religion  as  these  learned  commen¬ 
tators  assert  on  the  one  side  and  deny  on  the  other.  He  went 
about  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  peace 
on  earth  good  will  towards  men,  and  healing  man  from  both 
sin  and  disease.  He  knew  no  creeds  or  dogmas,  he  organized 
no  churches,  he  built  no  great  synagogues  or  cathedrals  in 
which  to  serve  God.  He  said  to  his  disciples,  and  through  them 
to  the  whole  world :  4  ‘  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.” 

When  asked  by  one  of  the  Pharisees,  a  lawyer,  which  is 
the  great  commandment  in  the  law,  he  answered:  “Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets.” 

If  one  wants  to  know  what  real  and  true  religion  is  he 
need  look  no  farther  than  chapters  four  to  seven  of  Matthew 
in  the  Bible.  The  rest,  necessary  to  the  overcoming  of  evil 
of  all  kinds,  is  to  keep  his  commandments  and  live  that  re¬ 
ligion. 

After  announcing  the  principles  constituting  his  religion, 
he  went  out  into  the  highways  and  the  byways  to  prove  its 
truth  by  redeeming  the  sinner  and  healing  the  sick.  He  com¬ 
manded  his  disciples  to  do  likewise.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that  “they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken 
with  divers  diseases  and  torments  and  those  who  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  devils  and  those  which  were  lunatic  and  those  that 
had  the  palsy  and  he  healed  them.  ’  ’ 
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He  gave  to  his  disciples  “power  against  nnclean  spirits, 
to  cast  them  out  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all 
manner  of  disease,”  and  said  to  them,  “As  ye  go,  preach, 
saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils:  freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give.” 

Here  we  have  the  principles  and  very  essence  of  true 
religion  and  the  demonstration  of  its  truth  and  its  power.  The 
world  has  not  been  content  with  this.  Men  have  wandered 
away  from  this  great  but  simple  religion  taught  by  Jesus 
the  Christ,  and  followed  after  false  gods.  Because  of  this, 
for  centuries  the  power  of  religion  demonstrated  by  Jesus  and 
his  disciples,  and  even  by  others  for  four  hundred  years 
after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  was  lost  and  his  com¬ 
mand  to  heal  the  sick  was  no  longer  obeyed.  It  was  claimed, 
until  recently,  and  still  is  by  some,  that  this  power  of  healing 
was  given  only  to  his  disciples  and  that  the  multitude  of 
healings  by  him  were  miracles  that  none  but  he  and  those 
specially  endowed  by  him,  could  perform. 

The  world,  wholly  forsaking  his  religion,  except  in  name, 
fell  a  victim  to  scholastic  theology,  bowed  down  and  wor¬ 
shipped  church  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  came  to  disputing 
among  themselves  about  what  constituted  religion.  For  this 
there  was  no  excuse.  Jesus  had  given  the  principles  and 
foundation  of  religion  from  which  the  world  has  been  led 
away  by  false  reasoning  and  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  Master. 

Truly  the  teachings  of  Jesus  have  been  hidden  from  the 
wise  in  wordly  wisdom  and  revealed  unto  babes  in  such 
knowledge  who  accept  them  in  their  true  spirit  and  essence 
without  display  of  learning  or  controversial  disputation  and 
abstruse  creeds,  or  the  refinements  of  human  reasoning.  In 
the  language  of  this  great  teacher:  “Many  prophets  and 
righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see 
and  have  not  seen  them;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye 
hear  and  have  not  heard  them.” 

The  all  important,  fundamental  question  remains  :  What 
use  are  we  going  to  make  of  the  religion  that  has  been  given 
us  to  make  it  effective  for  man’s  good?  Jesus  said:  “Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
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things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  ’  ’  And  again :  “  Be  ye  there¬ 
fore  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per¬ 
fect.”  Here  the  believers  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Christian 
religion,  have  first  pointed  out  to  them  the  way  to  a  righteous 
Christian  life,  followed  by  the  command  to  pursue  it  to  the 
perfection  of  being,  and  thus  will  God’s  “will  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

God  has  already  established  his  kingdom  on  earth  and  the 
laws  by  which  man  shall  be  governed,  and  those  laws  are 
immutable,  unchangeable  and  eternal.  Therefore  the  prayer 
“Thy  kingdom  come,”  rightly  understood,  is  an  appeal  to 
man  to  so  act  as  to  conform  to  His  laws  and  by  his  conduct 
make  earth  like  heaven  here  and  now  and  not  after  death. 

Again,  we  are  told:  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,”  and,  “Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.”  To  fulfill  the  divine  law  and 
establish  God’s  kingdom  here  on  earth  is  man’s  duty  and 
obligation  and  the  violation  of  His  law  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  misfortunes,  sorrows  and  afflictions  that  man  has  en¬ 
dured  and  with  which  he  is  still  suffering. 

This  duty  of  reformation  and  right  thinking  and  acting 
is  an  individual  obligation.  Each  one  must  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  One  may  help  the  other,  and  all  may  work  col¬ 
lectively  for  the  common  good  of  mankind,  but,  at  last,  each 
one  must  conform  himself  and  his  acts  to  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  Creator  and  thereby  reach  that  perfection  commanded 
by  Jesus,  or  suffer  the  consequences  in  his  own  person. 

Besides  the  divine  laws  and  Christian  precepts  to  guide 
man  to  a  life  of  righteousness,  there  are  human  laws  and  laws 
of  common  right  and  justice  that  must  be  obeyed  if  the  evils 
depicted  in  previous  chapters  are  to  be  overcome.  Reduced 
to  the  duty  of  the  single  individual  what  must  he  do  to  meet 
that  obligation  and  do  his  part  towards  the  redemption  of  the 
world  and  the  establishment  of  God’s  kingdom  here  on  earth. 
To  deal  with  this  all  important  question  with  any  degree  of 
adequacy  or  satisfaction,  one  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  spiritual,  the  real  and 
eternal,  and  the  material,  the  unreal  and  temporal.  The  two 
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are  at  enmity  with  each  other  and  the  extent  to  which  a  per¬ 
son  is  ruled  and  governed  by  one  or  the  other  proves  whether, 
or  to  what  extent,  he  is  living  a  life  of  good  or  evil.  The 
question  is  a  purely  mental  one.  As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he. 
No  act,  either  good  or  bad,  is  done  except  as  mind  has  con¬ 
ceived  and  directed  it.  The  common  saying  generally  used  in 
jest,  “Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy/’  when  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  carries  a  world  of  meaning  and  is  demonstrably  true. 
If  one  thnks  and  acts  spiritually,  his  happiness  is  assured.  If 
his  mind  is  material  and  he  finds  his  pleasure  in  material 
things  and  the  gratification  of  material  passions,  he  must  be 
unhappy. 

The  world  is  suffering  from  a  belief  in  the  reality  and 
power  of  matter  and  material  things.  Men  forget  that  God  is 
Spirit  that  He  is  the  only  Creator,  that  therefore  all  of  His 
creations  are  spiritual ;  that  He  created  man  in  His  image  and 
likeness  and  therefore  man  is  spiritual  and  not  material.  It 
follows  that  the  first  great  step  toward  man’s  regeneration 
is  the  elimination  from  his  mind  of  the  material  and  replacing 
it  with  the  spiritual.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  regeneration 
and  redemption  of  man  from  evil  and  the  establishment  of 
God’s  kngdom  on  earth.  Man  is  not  redeemed  by  death,  nor 
by  repentance  before  death,  but  by  his  own  conformity  to 
the  divine  laws  of  his  being,  demonstrated  by  righteous  think¬ 
ing  and  good  works.  By  this  means  and  by  this  only  can 
he  “work  out  his  own  salvation.”  This  is  the  remedy  for 
all  the  ills  from  which  the  world  is  suffering  to-day.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  process  of  working  out  one ’s  own  salvation  should 
begin  at  the  cradle,  but  generally  the  child  is  not  taught  to 
know  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  and  is  given  power  over 
all  the  earth.  He  is  left  to  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  man  is  - 
born  in  the  flesh,  a  poor,  dependent,  suffering  mortal  man, 
and  spiritual  life  comes  only  after  death. 

Although  the  Bible  tells  us  that  4  4  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,”  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  we  pray:  4 4 Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  ’  ’  that  all 
Christian  people  have  adopted  and  use  daily,  the  world  goes 
on  believing  that  man  can  not  make  a  heaven  in  this  life  by 
obeying  the  commandments  and  living  righteously  and  in 
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conformity  to  divine  laws,  but  must  wait  for  a  future  life, 
after  death,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  heavenly  life.  The 
true  doctrine  is  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  now  and  here, 
that  there  is  in  reality  no  other  man,  that  what  we,  in  our 
blindness  look  upon  as  mortal  man,  born  and  existing  in  the 
flesh  and  subject  to  all  the  weakness  and  sufferings  of  mor¬ 
tality,  is  only  a  counterfeit  of  the  real  spiritual  man,  bom  of 
our  wrong  conception  of  him,  and  that  the  way  to  regenera¬ 
tion  and  salvation  here  and  now  is  the  casting  out  of  mind 
this  false  belief  and  conception  of  man  and  the  realization  of 
his  spirituality  now,  always  and  forever,  thus  casting  off  the 
old  man  of  our  false  creation  and  taking  on  the  new  man  of 
God’s  creation,  spiritual,  perfect  and  immortal.  If  the  world 
could  only  be  made  to  see  this  great  eternal  Truth  about  man, 
what  a  transformation  would  ensue.  The  realization  and 
working  out  of  this  truth,  here  and  now,  is  in  man’s  hands. 
The  result  can  only  be  brought  about  by  man’s  own  reforma¬ 
tion.  The  time  for  that  reformation  is  now,  and  when  it  is 
accomplished  there  will  be  no  more  sin,  sorrow  or  suffering  but 
veritably  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  within  man’s  knowledge 
be  at  hand. 

Mere  profession  of  religion,  membership  in  the  church 
and  belief  in  church  creeds,  dogmas,  declarations  or  manuals, 
is  not  enough.  Indeed  they  amount  to  very  little.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  man  must  learn  to  live  a  religious  life,  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  term,  the  mind  of  man  must  be  purged  of  all  evil 
passions  and  replaced  by  thoughts  of  good;  hate  must  be 
replaced  by  love,  malice  by  good  will,  revenge  by  forgiveness, 
greed  by  generosity,  sensualism  by  chastity,  and  all  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  flesh  that  “lust  against  the  spirit”  must  be  cast 
out ;  and  above  all  selfishness  must  be  eliminated  from  men ’s 
minds  and  a  just  consideration  for  others,  for  the  common 
good  of  all,  must  take  its  place. 

Selfishness  is  the  one  predominating  evil  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  other  evil  passions  from  which 
mankind  is  suffering.  We  see  it  in  the  cradle  of  the  little 
child  and  from  that  on  to  the  end.  It  possesses  and  rules  the 
minds  and  conduct  of  the  individual,  of  state  and  nation,  of 
the  churches,  in  all  the  walks  and  pursuits  of  men.  Eliminate 
this  spirit  of  self  and  replace  it  with  love  of  mankind,  and 
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bring  men  to  obey  the  great  commandment  “Love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself,  ’  ’  and  the  world  will  be  redeemed. 

The  power  of  love  is  omnipotent,  for  God  is  love.  Ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  lives  of  men  it  is  wonderfully  potent  for  good. 
Only  very  lately  the  power  of  love,  exercised  by  one  man  to 
subdue  the  evil  passions  of  his  fellowmen,  has  been  strikingly 
proved  in  one  of  the  federal  prisons.  A  negro  was,  in  his 
youth,  convicted  of  some  minor  offense  and  sent  to  this  prison 
for  a  term  of  years.  He  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  an  un¬ 
tamed  savage.  He  was  unruly,  violated  all  the  rules  of  the 
prison  and  finally  killed  one  of  the.  prison  guards,  for  which 
he  was  again  tried,  convicted  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  accounted  and  treated  as  a 
“bad”  man,  and  his  life  in  prison  was  filled  with  all  the 
tortures  known  to  the  oldtime  prison  discipline.  He  spent 
months  at  a  time  in  dungeons  where  rats  ran  over  his  body 
and  his  only  human  company  was  some  mocking  prison  guard, 
and  he  was  fed  on  bread  and  water.  He  was  hung  up  by  the 
wrists,  chained  and  flogged,  deprived  of  water  and  then  in 
the  agony  of  thirst  had  vessels  of  the  life-giving  fluid  placed 
just  beyond  his  reach  to  torture  him  the  more.  Naturally,  in¬ 
evitably,  this  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  made  the  “bad” 
man  worse.  It  aroused  the  demon  in  him,  intensified  his  bitter 
hatred  of  his  fellow  men  and  his  resolute  resistance  to  brutal 
authority. 

While  in  this  state  of  mind,  another  man  came  to  the 
prison,  a  man  noted  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  for  his  love  of 
his  fellowmen,  especially  the  poor,  helpless  and  downtrodden 
of  earth,  and  for  his  generous  and  unselfish  devotion  to  their 
welfare.  He  loved  peace  and  abhorred  war  as  he  did  every 
species  of  violence,  force  or  oppression.  He  had  been  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  years  in  the  prison 
because,  consistently  with  his  humanitarian  convictions,  he 
had  opposed  the  entry  of  his  country  into  the  European  war. 
He  brought  into  the  prison  a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  love  and 
compassion  for  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  others.  By  the 
exercise  of  this  spirit  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  benighted, 
savage  natured  negro  prisoner,  subdued  his  brutal  and  unruly 
passions  and  made  him,  in  a  few  short  months,  an  obedient, 
tractable,  exemplary  prisoner.  His  benign  influence  extended 
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to  other  prisoners  and  brought,  as  far  as  one  man  could  accom¬ 
plish  it,  a  better,  more  humane  atmosphere  into  this  new  life 
that  had  been  forced  upon  him. 

An  attorney  who  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  prisoners 
was  asked  by  one  who  was  investigating  conditions  in  the 
prison  and  especially  the  influence  of  this  particular  prisoner 
and  his  control  over  the.  negro,  “What  did  he  do  to  him?” 
He  answered  “Nothing  in  particular.  Just  loved  him  and 
made  him  realize  it.  To-day  I  am  trying  to  get  Sam  paroled 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  personal  responsibility  for 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.”  Such  is  the  power  of  love  exer¬ 
cised  by  but  one  man  and  he  confined  within  a  prison  and 
cut  off  from  the  world. 

Just  think  what  would  come  about  if  all  men,  or  even  all 
the  men  and  women  who  claim  to  be  good,  moral  Christian 
people,  were  actuated  by  this  same  sentiment  and  were  to 
exercise  this  same  truly  religious  spirit.  This  man  was 
Eugene  V.  Debs  prominent  as  a  Socialist,  a  friend  of  the 
laboring  class  and  a  victim  of  the  savage  spirit  of  war  to 
which  he  was  strongly  and  conscientiously  opposed.  In  giving 
to  the  investigator  above  mentioned  some  account  of  his  then 
sixteen  months  of  prison  life,  Mr.  Debs  is  reported  as  saying: 

“I  have  discovered  that  love  is  omnipotent.  All  the  forces 
of  the  earth  cannot  prevail  against  it.  Hatred,  War,  cruelty, 
greed  and  lust,  must  all  give  way  before  it.  It  will  overthrow  all 
tyrannies.  It  will  empty  all  prisons.  It  will  not  only  emancipate 
the  human  race,  eventually,  but  to  a  great  extent  it  lifts  us  in¬ 
dividually  above  the  struggle  while  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
for  human  brotherhood.  I  know  now  (it  is  no  credit  to  me  but  it 
is  an  experience  worth  while)  that  I  do  not  hate  a  single  person. 
I  would  not  punish  a  single  person.  I  would  not  kill  another 
man  —  even  in  self-defense/  ’ 

What  a  magnificent  sermon  to  come  out  from  the  walls  of 
a  prison  filled  with  the  evil,  vindictive,  revengeful  passions  of 
men,  and  from  the  lips  of  one  of  its  prisoners ! 

He  said  further: 

“One  never  does  really  know  his  own  soul  until  the  world 
in  which  he  functions  is  suddenly  taken  away.  My  world  was 
suddenly  taken  away  from  me.  Every  activity  was  stopped.  Up 
to  that  minute  people  had  been  running  after  me  with  things  to 
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do  and  I  had  become  so  absorbed  in  doing  them  that  I  never  had 
time  to  reflect  on  my  own  spiritual  life. 

1 1  Then  I  was  put  into  this  cemetary  of  the  sentient  —  this 
place  where  society  buries  its  living  and  proceeds  at  once  to 
forget  them.  *  *  *  They  cannot  feel  the  spiritual  prison  which 
is  clapped  down  upon  the  prisoner’s  soul.  I  saw  it  and  I  felt  it 
and  I  suddenly  realized  that  the  body  that  they  had  captured 
was  just  about  worn  out. 

“Not  in  one  single  experience,  remember,  but  gradually  and 
cumulatively,  I  then  began  to  realize  that  even  that  didn’t  matter. 
I  don ’t  feel  that  I  am  expressing  it  very  well,  for  these  experiences 
cannot  be  put  into  words,  but  some  of  those  who  have  been 
downed  may  understand. 

“It  is  this:  Life  isn’t  a  thing  of  years,  it  is  an  expression  of 
all  that’s  in  you  wherever  you  happen  to  be.  I  was  in  prison. 
Well  there  must  be  something  a  man  can  do  in  prison  that  he 
couldn’t  do  anywhere  else.  I  have  tried,  in  my  own  way,  to  find 
out  what  it  was.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  to-day,  that  I  was 
sent  here  in  accordance  with  a  great  purpose. 

“Naturally,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  If  you  are 
going  to  be  of  use  to  any  one  you  must  find  one  that  needs  you; 
and  so  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  look  for  those  who  needed  some 
one  most.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this  story  of  my  doing  any¬ 
thing  worth  while  here.  The  warden  didn’t  need  me.  The  prison 
officials  didn’t  need  me.  The  prisoners  who  were  strong  in  body 
and  mind,  who  were  popular  inside  the  prison  and  had  influential 
friends  outside  —  I  couldn  ’t  do  anything  much  for  them.  *  *  * 
There  is  but  one  thing  in  life  that  matters.  That  is  service  to 
our  fellowmen.  *  *  * 

“These  are  wonderful  days.  This  is  the  dawn  of  world- 
emancipation.  The  light  which  is  breaking  in  the  east  will  soon 
be  flooding  all  America  and  the  great  soul  of  humanity  which  has 
struggled  upward  through  the  centuries,  against  bigotry  and 
cruelty  and  greed,  will  soon  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
struggle  and  achieve  the  more  abundant  life.” 

What  a  wonderful  lesson  to  come  out  of  a  prison ! 

Outside  of  prison  walls  a  broader  field,  an  immensely 
greater  opportunity  for  application  of  this  spirit  of  love  and 
service  is  presented. 

In  dealing  with  these  great  moral,  social,  criminal  prob¬ 
lems,  the  world  is  making  two  great  mistakes;  one  that  the 
human,  mortal,  physical  body  is  the  seat  of  all  pleasure  and 
pain,  in  this  world;  the  other  that  wrongs  done  by  one  man 
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against  another  or  against  law  and  order  can  be  prevented 
only  by  force  or  physical  punishment.  Human  laws  are 
founded  on  these  unfortunate  mistakes.  Back  of  such  laws 
and  a  part  of  them,  assumed  to  be  necessary  for  their  enforce¬ 
ment,  is  a  penalty  inflicted  upon  the  physical  body.  It  may  be 
a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  death,  but  the  principle  in  either 
case  is  the  same. 

The  officer  of  the  law,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
proceeds  upon  the  same  false  theory.  He  rules  by  force.  The 
gun,  the  bludgeon,  the  prison,  the  tortures  of  the  “third 
degree,”  are  his  weapons,  and  often  he  uses  them  with  ruth¬ 
less  and  cruel  brutality. 

Naturally  the  offenders  against  the  laws  retaliate  in  kind. 
The  contest  resolves  itself  often  into  a  brutal  war  between 
officers  and  those  guilty  or  suspected,  and  the  result  is  the 
loss  of  many  lives  in  this  conflict  of  savage  forces.  In  this 
struggle  between  the  representatives  of  the  law  and  the 
offenders  against  it,  the  spirit  of  man,  or  his  real  life,  does 
not  enter  in.  No  appeal  is  made  to  the  spiritual  in  man  for 
the  correction  of  his  perverted  mental  condition.  His  physi¬ 
cal  body  is  punished  to  rid  society  of  his  presence,  to  put 
others  in  fear  of  the  law  and  to  prevent  similar  crimes  by  them. 

The  remedy  is  one  of  force,  pure  and  simple,  of  intimida¬ 
tion  and  fear.  It  is  a  remedy  that  may  prevent  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  crime  by  the  man  punished  in  this  way,  or  by  others, 
thus  put  in  fear,  but  it  has  no  regenerating  or  healing  effect. 
It  makes  more  crimes  and  makes  more  criminals  than  it  saves, 
and  increases  malice,  hatred  and  lawlessness.  Until  the  world 
is  brought  to  understand  that  crime  and  immorality  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  mind  and  not  of  matter,  and  that  the  remedy  for 
wrong  conditions  is  mind  regeneration,  we  must  suffer  from 
these  crude,  inadequate  and  mistaken  human  laws  because 
they  are  the  best  that  human  lawmakers  have  yet  been  able 
to  devise.  But  the  time  is  coming,  must  come,  when  love,  com¬ 
passion,  charity,  forgiveness,  honesty,  justice  and  like  quali¬ 
ties  will  rule  the  minds  of  men  and  put  an  end  to  force,  penal 
laws,  intimidation,  coercion  and  fear.  In  other  words,  men 
must  come  to  be  governed  by  the  Golden  Rule.  Until  they 
are  so  governed  we  will  have  war  and  strife,  immorality  and 
crime. 
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In  the  words  of  Paul:  “In  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us.”  “For  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principali¬ 
ties,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
sparate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.”  “For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then 
face  to  face,  now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know  as 
also  I  am  known.”  “And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.  ’  ’ 

This  spirit  of  charity,  from  which  is  to  come  tranquility 
and  peace  on  earth,  is  not  to  be  attained  without  a  struggle, 
but  it  can  and  will  be  reached,  and  the  sooner  man  sets  about 
it  the  better  for  the  world. 

In  a  late  book  of  fiction  the  author  makes  one  of  his 
characters,  the  pastor  of  a  church,  say  from  the  pulpit  in  his 
Sunday  sermon: 

“I  tell  you  what  I  have  often  told  you  before,  from  this  same 
place,  that  beside  the  history  of  the  spirit  the  history  of  the  body 
is  nothing  —  and  that  history  of  the  spirit  is  no  easy  tranquil 
progress  from  birth  to  death,  but  must  rather  be,  if  we  are  to 
have  any  history  at  all,  a  struggle,  a  wrestling,  a  contest,  bloody, 
unceasing,  uncertain  in  its  issue,  from  the  first  hour  until  the  last. 
This  is  no  mere  warning  spoken  from  the  lips  only  by  one  who, 
from  sheer  weekly  necessity,  may  seem  to  you  formal  and  official; 
it  is  as  urgently,  as  deeply  from  the  heart,  as  though  it  were  a  sum¬ 
mons  from  a  messenger  who  has  come  to  you  directly  from  his 
master.  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  your  responsibility  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  other  men.  We  are  brothers,  bound  together 
by  a  great  expectation,  a  great  preparation,  a  great  trust.  We  are 
in  training  for  a  day  when  more  will  be  demanded  of  us  than 
of  any  other  men  upon  the  earth.  This  is  no  light  thing.  Let  us 
hold  ourselves  then  as  souls  upon  whom  a  great  charge  is  laid.” 

This  reverend  gentleman  of  the  author’s  imagination  is 
eminently  right  in  his  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  the 
spirit  as  compared  wth  the  flesh,  and  he.  does  not  exaggerate 
or  over-estimate  the  struggle  that  will  establish  the  reality 
and  predominance  of  the  one  over  the  other,  but  he  is  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  the  warfare  of  spirit  over  matter,  of  good  over 
evil,  is  to  be  one  of  force  and  violence.  Its  weapons  must  be 
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weapons  of  peace  and  not  of  war,  or  violence,  for  these  are  the 
very  things  that  the  spiritual  man  must  overcome  and  destroy. 

Then  what  are  the  forces,  what  are  the  means  by  which  all 
the  evils  of  the  body  and  the  mortal  or  human  mind  of  man 
are  to  be  destroyed  and  spirit  or  God’s  spiritual  man  to  be 
revealed,  made  manifest  with  supreme  and  everlasting  power 
and  dominion.  One  may  feel,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that 
he  knows  what  is  necessary  to  destroy  all  evil  and  make  the 
world  supremely  good,  but  human  language  is  inadequate  to 
express  what  he  feels  and  thinks  he  understands.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  making  all  men 
good,  because  the  world  is  just  what  the  people  themselves 
make  of  it.  That  is  manifestly  true.  It  is  a  mere  truism  that 
helps  us  but  very  little.  One  might  go  further  and  say  with¬ 
out  successful  contradiction  that  if  all  men  thought  right  there 
would  be  no  evil  because  man  is  what  he  thinks  and  the  world 
is  what  all  men  think,  but  this  also  is  a  truism.  If  all  men 
thought  spiritually  and  not  materially,  the  world  would  be 
free  from  immorality,  crime,  injustice  and  wrongs  of  every 
sort  would  cease  to  exist.  We  could  close  our  courthouses, 
our  jails,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  the  churches.  The  dream 
of  the  anarchist  would  come  true  for  we  would  need  no  gov¬ 
ernment.  Every  man  would  be  his  own  government  and  it 
would  be  a  just  and  righteous  one.  There  would  be  no  more 
wars,  for  right  thinking  people  could  not  disagree  or  have 
cause  for  conflicts  of  any  kind.  So  the  problem  is  a  mental 
one.  The  solving  of  it  must  come  through  regeneration  of  the 
minds  of  men. 

This  government  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  just  what 
its  people  think.  So  it  is  with  the  homes  of  the  land.  So  is  it 
with  every  individual  and  with  the  whole  world.  Evil  is  the 
child  of  our  own  wrong  thinking.  It  has  just  as  much  power 
over  us  as  we,  in  our  way  of  thinking,  give  it,  and  no  more. 
Therefore  it  is  within  our  power  to  destroy  its  power  and  gain 
our  freedom  from  bondage  to  it  by  our  right  thinking.  That 
is  regeneration,  the  resurrection  of  man. 

One  suffers  most  from  his  own  wrong  thinking,  but,  if 
he  allows  it  to  be  so,  he  may  suffer  from  the  wrong  thoughts  of 
others.  But  he  has  it  within  him  to  overcome  all  wrong 
thinking,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  some  one  else. 
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We  read  in  Psalms:  “He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and  my 
fortress :  my  God ;  in  him  will  I  trust.  *  *  #  Because  thou 
hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  most  High, 
thy  habitation;  There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall 
any  plague  come  night  thy  dwelling.  For  he  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.”  This 
is  the  promise,  but  man  will  not  accept  it.  He  does  not  dwell 
in  that  “secret  place  of  the  most  High.”  He  does  not  think 
God’s  thoughts  or  obey  His  laws.  He  thinks  most  of  self, 
worships  the  things  of  earth,  panders  to  evil  for  his  own  sup¬ 
posed  pleasure  and  gain,  and  suffers  the  consequences.  He 
prays  God  lustily  to  help  him  when  he  alone  can  help  himself 
by  serving  Him  aright  and  obeying  and  living  up  to  His 
unalterable  laws.  God  never  punished  anybody.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  divine  laws  for  man’s  government.  Man  may  es¬ 
cape  all  evil,  all  suffering,  all  sorrows  by  obeying  those  laws. 
By  disobeying  them  he  makes  his  own  sufferings,  his  own 
punishment. 

But  the  problem  still  remains :  How  is  man  to  be  brought 
to  that  stage  of  right  thinking  that  will  free  him  forever  from 
the  powers  of  evil?  It  is  of  course  a  matter  of  education, 
but  each  individual  must,  at  last,  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
Prayer  is  the  most  powerful  and  effective  means  of  reforma¬ 
tion  and  happiness,  if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  prayer.  Praying 
to  God  to  do  this  or  that  is  of  no  avail.  He  can  not  be  changed. 
He  is  the  same  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  eternity.  True 
prayer  can  not  change  God  or  secure  special  favors  from  Him. 
It  must  act  upon  man  and  make  him  better,  more  spiritual, 
more  obedient  to  the  divine  laws,  and  more  loving  and  just  to 
his  fellowman. 

To  reach  the  perfection  of  good,  man  must  realize  and 
understand  that  God  is  all,  that  He  is  omnipotent,  that  He  is 
the  only  Creator,  that  He  is  Spirit  and  therefore  his  creations 
are  spiritual ;  that  He  created  man  in  His  image  and  likeness, 
and  therefore  man  is  spiritual  and  not  material;  that  matter 
is  not  real  or  permanent,  but  unreal  and  temporal;  that  the 
belief  in  a  material  man,  created  by  God,  will  be  destroyed 
and  the  real  spiritual  man  will  be  revealed  by  a  realization 
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of  the  true  character  and  attributes  of  God  and  man  and  their 
true  relations  to  each  other;  that  evil,  sickness  and  disease 
are  unreal  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  of  God’s  creation, 
but  are  the  offspring  of  wrong  mortal  mind  beliefs  and  that 
they  will  be  destroyed  by  the  regeneration  of  man’s  mind  to 
conform  to  the  divine  Mind  or  God;  that  there  is  no  death 
of  the  real  spiritual  man,  born  in  God’s  image  and  likeness, 
but  what  we  call  death  is  only  the  destruction  of  the,  material 
body,  the  counterfeit  man,  the  false  conception  of  mortal  mind ; 
that  this  death  has  no  purifying,  regenerating  effect  on  the 
real  spiritual  man  but  leaves  him,  as  before,  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation ;  that  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  only  after  death  but  that  he  is  now  and  always  was  a 
spiritual  being;  that  the  time  for  the  resurrection  and  re¬ 
demption  of  man  is  not  after  death,  only,  but  is  now  and  al¬ 
ways  and  consist  in  replacing  the  old  mortal  mind  beliefs 
about  God  and  man  with  the  true  spiritual  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  them  and  in  living  a  life  in  conformity  to 
that  right,  spiritual  understanding. 

A  man  may  be  a  “good”  man  without  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  these  things,  but  not  a  “perfect”  man.  He  may 
live  a  moral,  upright  law-abiding  life,  but  these  qualities, 
however  commendable  they  may  be,  are  negative  in  their 
character  and  do  not  make  him  1  ‘  perfect  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.”  He  may  not  belong  to  the 
church  or  be  a  professor  of  religion,  but  his  life  and  conduct 
may  put  to  shame  those  who  do. 

Neither  church  membership,  open  profession  of  religion, 
nor  conversion  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  by 
orthodox  churches,  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Something  more 
than  these  is  demanded.  It  may  seem  hard  to  conceive  of  and 
live  a  spiritual  life  but  that  it  is  possible  and  must  some  time 
be  done  has  been  demonstrated.  Jesus  lived  the  spiritual  life 
and  overcame  material  laws  and  beliefs,  even  death.  He  was 
the  example,  the  wayshower  for  all  minkind.  He  commanded 
that  all  men  follow  his  example  and  do  likewise. 

Thus,  in  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country,  it  is 
said : 

“  Thinkers  throughout  the  ages  have  seen  glimpses  of  Spirit,  of 
Truth,  but  not  one  of  them,  until  Jesus,  had  succeeded  in  remain- 
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ing  in  the  realm  of  Truth  when  it  had  been  reached.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  mortals  declare  that  to  remain  in  a  spiritual  condition 
of  thought,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  is  too  difficult,  and  in  any  case 
not  practicable  these  days.  And  yet,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Jesus  left  his  followers  no  excuse  for  remaining  in  a  carnal  state 
of  mind.  His  command,  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,”  gives  no  justification  for 
the  comfortable  theory  that  trying  to  be  good,  and  being  good 
occasionally,  are  better  than  nothing,  or  at  least  as  much  as  can 
be  expected.  Obviously,  if  we  are  to  take  Jesus’  words  with  any 
degree  of  seriousness,  a  man  must  strive  to  be  perfect  in  every 
moment,  every  thought,  every  act.  And  the  fact  that  Jesus  com¬ 
manded  it  is  sufficient  assurance  that  it  can  and  must  be  done. 

‘‘In  spite  of  Jesus’  command  to  those  who  would  be  his 
followers,  to  be  perfect,  many  schools  embody  all  manner  of 
theories,  most  of  which  have  very  evidently  been  deliberately 
grafted  on  to  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  simply  because  the  pure 
religion  of  Jesus  affords  no  consolation  to  the  average  person, 
who  has  no  intention  of  parting  with  the  carnal  mind,  and  its 
pride,  folly,  and  materiality.  Jesus  wanted  men  to  follow  him 
and  be  Christ-like.” 

At  this  time,  advanced  as  we  claim  to  be  in  education, 
civilization  and  Christianity,  we  cannot  justly  be  classed  as  a 
Christian  Nation.  We  are  farther  from  living  the  Christian 
religion,  the  religion  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  which  we  profess  to 
follow,  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Reynold  E.  Blight,  pastor  of  the  “ Church  of  the  People” 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  well  says  of  this : 

“  America  is  not  a  Christian  nation.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
definition  and  by  no  idealization  of  the  actual  facts  can  modem 
American  life,  thought  and  ideals  be  squared  with  the  teachings 
of  the  gentle  Nazarene.  In  a  Los  Angeles  theater  recently  one 
of  the  characters  quoted  the  words  of  Jesus  teaching  nonre- 
sistence,  which  were  hotly  requdiated  by  the  young  hero  of  the 
play  and  immediately  the  entire  audience  broke  into  applause. 
Professing  his  name,  we  have  rejected  him. 

“The  nation  is  ceasing  to  be  even  formally  Christian.  With 
but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  denominations  report  decreases  in 
membership.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  recently  reported 
there  were  30,000  pastorless  churches  in  the  United  States. 
Oberlin  College  has  long  been  known  as  a  center  for  evangelical 
religion,  but  last  year  not  a  single  man  of  the  graduating  class 
entered  the  ministry.  The  significant  and  alarming  condition  of 
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the  Sunday-schools  of  the  nation  indicates  that  the  future  holds 
little  hope  for  dogmatic  Christianity.  In  thirty  leading  denomina¬ 
tions  the  decrease  in  Sunday-school  attendance  the  past  year  was 
582,499.  The  entire  absence  of  young  people  from  church  services, 
as  may  be  verified  by  a  visit  to  almost  any  Protestant  church,  is 
another  serious  symptom. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  America  is  becoming  irreligious. 
It  means  that  she  has  definitely  and  decisively  rejected  the  old- 
time  Christian  dogmatism.  The  former  promises  of  heaven  and 
threats  of  hell  leave  her  cold.  She  turns  from  the  eminent 
Christian  virtues  of  humility,  nonresistence  and  faith  in  a 
vicarious  atonement  to  the  virile  American  virtues  of  self-reliance, 
individual  independence  and  responsibility  and  salvation  by 
character.  God  is  no  longer  a  despotic  monarch  requiring  his 
creatures  to  honor  him  with  flattery,  but  is  a  co-laborer  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  kingdom  of  love  upon  the  earth,  out  from  her 
heart  of  sincerity  and  love  of  the  ideal.  America  is  bringing  to 
birth  a  new  religion  of  humanity  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Christ,  that  shall  save  the  world.” 

The  world  is  not  what  the  churches  are  making  or  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  of  it,  neither  is  religion. 

Life  is  an  individual  problem.  Each  one  of  God’s 
children  must,  with  His  help  and  a  right  understanding  of 
Him,  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

On  the  other  hand  this  material  world  that,  in  our 
spiritual  blindness  we  are  seeing  as  the  real  world,  is  to  each 
one  of  us  what  we  make  of  it.  Quoting  Mr.  Blight  again : 

“Each  one  of  us  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation.  Even 
as  the  spider  spins  from  within  himself  the  web  that  constitutes 
his  habitat  so  of  our  thoughts,  desires  and  prejudices  we  make  our 
environment.  Our  world  is  the  shadow  of  ourselves.  To  the 
artist  this  world  is  all  beauty,  to  the  poet  it  is  all  song,  to  the 
hero  all  is  greatness,  while  to  the  cynic  it  is  all  shoddy  and  hypoc¬ 
risy.  To  the  saint  this  earth  is  the  vestibule  of  heaven,  while  to 
the  sordid  and  mean  it  is  ignoble  and  ugly.  To  the  lover  every 
flower  is  the  symbol  of  romance,  while  the  bleared  eyes  of  the 
dyspeptic  turns  every  bright  thing  yellow. 

“It  was  Hamlet,  himself,  and  not  the  world  that  was  out 
of  joint. 

“We  reward  ourselves  and  punish  ourselves  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  so  that  all  appears  to  change  when  we  change.  The 
monsters  that  dog  our  footsteps  and  the  chimeras  that  make 
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terrible  our  nights  and  mere  figments  of  a  disordered  fancy  and 
have  no  existence  outside  our  fevered  imaginations.  Sickness, 
failure,  ingratitude,  envy,  loneliness,  poverty,  what  are  they  but 
the  fantasies  of  the  shadowland  of  error?  Before  the  light  of 
day  these  hobgoblins  vanish. 

“  Christ  came  to  awaken  us  from  these  horrific  dreams  and 
by  revealing  the  truth  liberate  us  from  the  thraldom  of  illusion.’ ’ 

But  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  times  there  is  a 
spirit  of  pessimism  and  discouragement  abroad  in  the  land. 
Especially  does  this  seem  to  be  so  among  the  churches.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  Literary  Digest,  quoting  from  an 
article  in  “The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,”  by  William  C. 
Allen,  indicates  very  clearly  the  state  of  mind  of  churchmen 
respecting  this  grave  question : 

“Hatreds  engendered  by  the  world-war  flourish  everywhere  with 
the  vigor  of  vice,  and  everywhere  pessimism  exists  with  respect 
to  organized  Christianity,  writes  William  C.  Allen  in  The  Herald 
of  Gospel  (Christian).  In  a  tour  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  including  a  trip  to  England,  the  writer  came  into 
contact  with  church-leaders,  many  of  whom  he  heard  refer  to  the 
‘spiritual  death’  about  them.  In  Cape  Town,  General  Smuts, 
Premier  of  South  Africa,  who  was  the  one  living  statesman  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  to  utter  ‘a  genuine  Christian  manifesto  on 
behalf-  of  righteousness  and  forgiveness  of  foes,’  said  to  him: 

“  ‘I  met  in  Paris  many  Americans  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
They  were  fine  men.  I  know  how  they  feel.  Never  has  there  been 
so  much  hatred  in  the  world — never  have  people  everywhere  hated 
one  another  so  much — never  has  hatred  been  so  great  and  so  deep. 
I  know  all  about  it.  If  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  would  cease 
preaching  so  much  about  personal  salvation  and  think  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  they  would  help  deliver  the  world  from  the  mess 
it  is  in ;  and  not  only  save  others  but  save  themselves.  The  preachers 
should  stop  preaching  theology  and  with  a  broad  view  preach  the 
gospel  of  love  and  forgiveness.  That  is  the  need  of  the  world 
to-day.’ 

“Elsewhere  the  writer  heard  a  pessimistic  strain,  and  he  quotes 
several  expressions  of  it: 

“  ‘Said  a  leading  Wesleyan  minister  of  New  Zealand:  ‘We  hope 
to  be  victorious — but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  less  eager  to  hear 
our  message  than  ever  before.’  A  well-known  secretary  of  one  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  of  the  antipodes  declared:  ‘I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  many  of  our  best  men  were  killed;  others  who  were  good  men 
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before  the  war  came  back  different  from  what  they  were  when  they 
went  out )  we  can  not  reach  them — they  have  gone  wrong,  they  do 
not  attend  church.  What  else  can  we  expect?  They  killed  on  Sun¬ 
days  the  same  as  any  other  day— they  played  cards  and  gambled  on 
Sundays — Sundays  were  not  different  to  them  from  other  days, ’ 

“An  active  clergyman  in  Sydney  said  of  the  effect  of  the  war: 
‘The  strong  men  came  back  stronger,  the  weak  ones  came  back 
weaker.  Our  young  men  have  returned,  not  with  humiliation,  but 
the  reverse.  They  now  have  the  idea  that  force  is  the  means  of 
settling  difficulties.’ 

“A  prominent  minister  in  one  of  the  larger  colonial  cities, 
speaking  of  the  indiffierence  to  the  gospel,  said  of  a  training-school 
for  ministers  that  altho  the  amount  of  money  in  hand  for  bursaries 
exceeded  many  times  over  the  calls  for  it,  there  had  been  only  three 
applicants  for  scholarships  in  the  past  year.’ 

“The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  spirit  of  brotherliness  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  denominations  is  next  considered.  In  Austra¬ 
lia  a  joint  council  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congre¬ 
gational  Churches  has  prepared  and  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  union 
as  a  doctrine  and  polity,  while  in  New  Zealand  similar  efforts  have 
failed.  Generally  the  outlook  is  dark,  and  the  writer  asks : 

“  ‘Do  the  .churches  of  tKe  British  Empire  and  the  American 
Republic  really  desire  the  fresh  infusion  of  divine  life?  Are  their 
members  willing  to  try  to  live  by  the  plainest  teachings  of  the 
gospel?  Can  a  revival  in  religion  be  effective  without  repentance? 
Otherwise  whither  shall  we  drift?  Will  the  mighty  calls  of  God  yet 
be  answered  by  a  mutilated  Christianity?  Will  he  not  yet  save  us 
for  Jesus’  sake?  But  must  not  we  cooperate  with  him?’ 

“These  words,  says  an  editorial  note  of  The  Herald,  ‘make  one 
aware  that  this  is  no  time  for  Christian  people  in  America  or  else¬ 
where  to  be  engaging  themselves  in  disputes  about  dogmas  and 
prophecies  and  dispensations,  but  to  get  busy  at  promoting  social 
as  well  as  individual  righteousness  and  peace  and  good  will.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  says  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston),  ‘the  world  is  no  more  out  of  joint  than  it  has  ever  been. 
What  is  really  happening  is  that  the  world  is  finding  itself  out, 
which  is  a  very  considerable  step  toward  reformation.’  This  should 
be  ‘cause  for  congratulation,  and  to  those  who  understand  it  really 
is.  But  to'  the  fearful,  and  their  name  is  legion,  it  is  an  hour  of 
horror  and  trepidation.” — 

“  ‘What  the  world  needs,  then,  almost  more  than  anything  else, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  clear  leadership,  and  by  leadership  is 
meant  not  the  effort  to  think  for  it,  and  so  to  weaken  its  mental 
processes,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  marshal  and  coordinate  the  facts 
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of  its  social,  political,  and  economic  existence,  without  bias 
and  with  a  supreme  truthfulness,  so  as  to  enable  the  listener 
or  hearer  to  form  correct  estimates  of  conditions,  and  to  act  fear¬ 
lessly  on  those  estimates.  In  doing  this,  of  course  selfishness, 
whether  individual  or  national,  must  be  rigorously  put  upon  one 
side.  Indifference  as  to  how  your  neighbor  lives  must  become  as 
illegitimate  as  indifference  to  what  is  happening  beyond  your 
borders.  Only  on  such  a  basis  is  demonstrable  Christianity  a 
possibility/  ” 

But  conditions  are  not  so  bad  as  the  church  people  seem 
to  think.  Neither  the  salvation  of  man  nor  the  betterment 
of  world  conditions  is  dependent  upon  church  connections  or 
church  attendance.  Men  may  serve  God  and  humanity  outside 
as  well  as  inside  of  the  church,  sometimes  much  better,  because 
the  narrow-minded  church  creeds  and  dogmas  are  often  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  a  higher,  truer  religious  life. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  churches  have  lost 
their  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Individaul  men  have 
caught  a  broader,  clearer  vision  of  life  and  religion  than  have 
the  churches  and  refuse  to  be  controlled  in  their  thinking  and 
their  modes  of  living  by  church  creeds,  dogmas  or  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  church  organizations,  and  their  rules  and  regulations. 
They  have  gone  far  beyond  the  churches  and  are  catching 
glimpses  of  Truth  and  of  the  true  being  and  future  destiny  of 
man  to  which  the  churches  have  not  attained.  They  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  that  their  duty  and  allegiance  is  to 
their  God  and  not  to  a  church,  that  they  must  learn  from  and 
obey  Him  and  not  man-made  church  laws,  and  that,  by  and 
through  Him  and  not  the  church,  man  must  be  redeemed  from 
sin  and  error. 

Some  need  the  influences  of  the  church  because  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  but  the  time  will  come,  it 
must  come,  when  men  will  stand  before  their  God  free  and 
independent  of  all  material,  earthly  control  or  limitation. 
They  will  come  to  know  that  God  is  not  a  great  powerful 
personal  being,  ruling  as  mortal  minds  rule,  by  rewards  and 
punishments,  but  is  Spirit,  the  one,  living  God,  a  God  of  Truth 
and  Love  that  knows  no  evil. 

The  right  conception  of  God  is  well  stated  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor : 
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“The  mistakes  of  the  world  have  arisen  entirely  through  its  de¬ 
termination  to  make  God  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  mortal  man, 
instead  of  accepting  the  real  truth  of  creation  that  God  made  man 
in  His  own  image  and  likeness.  The  world  is  beginning  to  see 
that  a  world  without  the  true  knowledge  of  God  is  a  monstrous  thing 
that  it  is  responsible  for  having  brought  into  being,  this  god  of 
battles,  of  pestilence,  this  despot  that  works  by  destruction,  by 
change,  by  chance,  and  that  frequently  repents  it.  But  unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  monster  has  grown  unwieldy,  got  out  of  control,  and  like 
the  merely  selfish  strike-plot  that  suddenly  gets  out  of  hand  and 
becomes  a  revolution,  so  this  mancreated  god,  manufactured  by  the 
despotic  human  mind  for  its  own  ends,  is  out  of  control,  and  is  in¬ 
tent  upon  devouring  its  creator,  mortal  man,  if  with  not  with  one 
pair  of  jaws,  then  with  another. 

“What  men  and  nations  seek  today  is  security  and  protection 
from  this  many-headed  god  of  theirs.  And  they  greatly  need  to 
grasp  the  understanding  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christian  Science, 
which  is  the  true  concept  of  God  and  is  that  which  Christ  Jesus 
gave  the  world,  the  one  God.  The  religion  of  Jesus,  the  metaphysical 
and  wholly  satisfactory  conception  of  God  and  His  universe,  teaches 
that  not  only  is  God  good  but  that  the  universe  also  is  good 
because  made  by  him.  It  teaches  also  that  man  is  indeed 
made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  And  it  is  just  understanding 
of  the  absolute  goodness  of  the  infinite,  which  is  appealing 
to  some  men  now,  which  once  they  scorned  as  being  absurd  because 
it  contradicted  the  evidences  of  evil  all  around.  It  appeals  to  them 
simply  because  they  know  that  they  cannot  afford  to  dally  with  evil 
any  longer,  for  evil  really  does  seem  to  them  to  be  getting  altogether 
too  powerfull  to  be  endured.  Where  once  it  was  regarded  as  an 
interesting  phenomenon  of  nature,  with  its  microbes  and  its  mur¬ 
derers,  interesting  because  these  extremes  of  evil  were  not  unen- 
durably  abundant,  it  now  claims  to  grow  beyond  control,  to  assume 
the  upper  hand.  That  is  why  the  human  intellect,  seeing  the  failure 
of  mortal  ways  of  controlling  evils,  is  turning  back  to  God  as  shown 
forth  by  Christ  Jesus,  is  deserting  its  own  home-mdde  god,  is  look¬ 
ing  into  this  new-old  theory  of  the  God  who  is  infinite  good,  the 
heavenly  Father,  divine  Principle.  Thus  it  shall  be  with  nations 
as  it  is  with  individuals,  because  the  nations  are  but  the  individuals 
in  the  aggregate.” 

And  again,  coming  from  the  same  sonrce,  is  this  inter¬ 
esting  statement  of  some  of  the  results  of  this  right  under¬ 
standing  of  God  and  man’s  relation  to  Him: 
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“That  the  wise  man  understood  all  cause  to  be  mental  is  evinced 
by  his  momentous  declaration:  ‘For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he.’  That  this  truth  is  becoming  understood  more  and  more, 
throughout  the  world  today,  is  an  accepted  fact.  Anyone  who  will 
devote  a  little  time  to  observe  ‘the  ‘goings  on’  about  him,  may  see 
the  evidence  of  his  understanding.  He  may  be  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  many  of  his  fellow  men  putting  such  understanding  into 
practice,  and  giving  it  assiduous  attention  in  meeting  their  needs 
of  daily  living.  He  need  not  be  a  close  observer  to  discover  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  has  this  under¬ 
standing  toward  his  surroundings,  as  against  the  one  who  has  not  yet 
gained  it.  The  former  will  be  seen  to  have  and  to  exhibit,  in  an 
emergency,  a  self-control  which  the  latter  does  not  command.  The 
self-possession  displayed  by  the  one  will  be  due  to  his  understanding 
that  divine  Mind  governs  him  and  any  situation  into  which  he  may 
be  precipitated.  He  knows,  because  he  has  proven  it  by  former 
demonstration,  that,  if  his  thought  is  correct,  the  incident  can  result 
in  no  harm  or  discordant  effect  so  far  as  it  concerns  himself.  The 
bewilderment  of  the  other,  temporarily  at  least,  will  be  due  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  power  and  presence  of  omnipotent  Mind. 

“The  individual  who  is  experiencing  unrest  and  inharmony, 
may  be  assured,  if  he  is  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  Truth,  that, 
as  he  changes  his  way  of  erroneous  belief  to  one  of  right  or  spiritual 
understanding,  he  may  put  off  the  old  man  of  discordant  existence 
and  put  on  the  new  man  of  peaceful  and  harmonious  being.  Such 
a  change  would  be  in  conformity  with  Paul’s  injunction:  ‘And  be 
not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renew¬ 
ing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God.’  In  proportion  that  he  correctly 
thinks,  and  is  actuated  thereby,  just  so  will  he  find  himself  express¬ 
ing  dominion,  which,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is 
man’s  birthright.” 

With  the  right  understanding  of  God  and  man’s  relation 
to  Him,  made  manifest,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  true  religion  to  the  needs  of  mankind. 
We  may  theorize,  we  may  define  and  fully  understand  what 
religion  really  is,  but  unless  we  use  it  for  the  advancement 
of  man  and  the  security  of  his  happiness  and  ultimate  salva¬ 
tion,  but  very  little  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  in  this  that  we  have  failed  and  are  failing  to-day. 
What,  for  example,  is  the  life  of  the  successful  business  man, 
so-called,  in  his  relation  to  the  social  and  religious  affairs  of 
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the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  starts  out  in  life  strong, 
vigorous  and  ambitious  to  succeed.  He  takes  to  himself  a 
wife  who  shares  in  his  worthy  ambitions.  They  secure  for 
themselves  a  modest  home,  children  come  along,  and  their  home 
is  filled  with  love,  affection  and  happiness  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  He  starts  a  little  store  in  a  ten  by  twelve  room, 
for  his  means  are  limited,  his  business  is  a  success,  it  grows 
and  prospers.  He  devotes  all  his  time  and  energy  to  its  up¬ 
building,  he  takes  larger  quarters  and  the  business  expands 
and  grows.  They  build  a  new  and  larger  home  and  the  house¬ 
hold  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  wife  increase  and  her 
time  and  attention  are  consumed  by  these  enlarged  duties. 
As  time  goes  on  and  they  grow  richer  in  this  world’s  goods, 
they  begin  to  feel  their  importance  and  unmindful  of  its 
temptations  and  its  pitfalls,  they  enter  society.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  they  begin  to  think  less  of  each  other,  of  their 
children  and  their  home,  and  more  of  social  advancement  and 
the  acquisition  of  greater  wealth ;  money  has  accumulated  and 
they  build  themselves  a  mansion  that  they  do  not  need,  more 
servants  are  made  necessary  and  domestic  cares  increase.  They 
used,  in  their  early  married  life,  to  occupy  the  same  room  and 
their  relations  were  loving  and  confidential.  Now  they  occupy 
separate  rooms  and  revel  in  luxury.  He  has  become  a  mer¬ 
chant  king  and  she  a  leader  in  society.  He  comes  down  in  the 
morning,  reads  his  paper  and  takes  his  breakfast  alone  and 
in  state.  She  takes  her  breakfast  in  bed  or  comes  down  later. 
The  servants  wait  upon  them  now  and  they  take  no  account 
of  the  comforts  one  of  the  other  as  in  earlier  times.  They 
live  in  solitary  and  lonely  grandeur.  They  attend  church  of 
Sundays  and  contribute  liberally  to  charities.  He  goes  to  his 
business  and  strains  every  energy  to  increase  his  business  and 
make  more  money.  He  has  become  a  human  machine,  hard, 
unsympathetic,  merciless  and  dishonest  in  business.  She  is  a 
slave  to  her  luxurious  home,  its  cares  and  its  disappointments. 
She  has  become  as  unsympathetic  in  her  sphere  of  action  as 
has  he  in  his.  She  chafes  at  her  duties,  complains  of  the 
servants,  forgets  her  husband  and  what  she  owes  to  him.  They 
meet  at  the  end  of  the  day,  weary,  disillusioned,  disappointed 
with  life  in  their  struggle  for  wealth  and  luxury  and  the 
pleasures  of  society.  They  have  neglected  their  children,  who 
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are  seeking  pleasures  and  amusements  that  degrade  and  de¬ 
base,  and  join  the  army  of  idle  and  profligate  rich. 

These  people  are  professors  of  the  sort  of  religion  that 
the  churches  afford;  they  are  looked  up  to  as  worthy,  upright 
Christian  people  and  so  they  are,  as  measured  by  present  day 
Christianity,  but  what  has  this  religion  done  for  them?  And 
what  have  they,  in  their  own  conduct  or  example,  done  to 
advance  true  religion  or  the  happiness  of  themselves  and 
others?  Nothing  at  all.  They  are  no  better,  no  happier,  no 
more  helpful  to  their  fellowmen,  in  the  end  than  they  were 
in  the  beginning.  Not  so  much. 

But  not  all  men  who  enter  business  are  successful  in 
amassing  wealth.  Some  of  them  fail.  They  may  be  equally 
intelligent,  competent  and  ambitious  as  their  successful  com¬ 
petitors,  but  they  may  be  unwilling  to  soil  their  consciences 
with  the  tricks,  deceptions  and  frauds  so  commonly  resorted 
to,  now,  in  business,  and  unfair  competition  in  the  merciless 
struggle  may  have  driven  them  to  the  wall.  It  may  be  well 
for  them.  They  may  find  more  happiness  and  contentment 
in  other  pursuits,  even  if  they  make  less  money  and  make  it 
honestly. 

What  the  world  needs  in  this  crisis  is  not  more  money; 
not  greater  wealth,  nor  church  membership,  nor  the  church- 
made  religion  that  we  have  now.  It  needs  love,  charity,  toler¬ 
ance,  kindness  and  just  common,  every  day  sociability. 

As  it  is  now  men  and  women  meet  and  pass  without 
speaking.  They  live  as  near  neighbors  for  years  and  do  not 
even  know  each  others  names.  The  common  amenities  that 
should  be  found  everywhere  are  neglected.  Traveling  on  the 
street  cars,  or  elsewhere,  they  sit  in  silence  as  strangers.  It 
is  bad  form,  according  to  the  rules  of  “good”  society,  for  a 
man  sitting  with  a  woman  to  address  her  unless  they  have 
previously  been  made  acquainted,  and  for  her  to  speak  to 
him  is  looked  upon  as  indelicate  and  unwomanly.  These 
senseless  rules  and  customs  of  society  take  away  all  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  all  free  and  friendly  social  and  innocent  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Men  and  women,  often  strangers,  yearn 
and  hunger  for  the  human  sympathy  and  kindness  that  they 
should  have  and  the  world  grows  more  selfish  by  reason  of  this 
mistaken  way  of  living. 
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To  reach  and  remove  the  obstacles  that  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  complete  unity  of  the  people  in  the  fraternal  bonds 
of  brotherly  love  and  good  will,  we  must  get  below  the  surface 
of  things,  back  of  the  indications  of  discord  and  inharmony 
that  concern  us  so  much  now,  and  set  men’s  minds  right  and 
bring  them  into  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  the  foundation  of 
all  true  religon.  The  remedy  for  all  error  is  conformity  to 
those  teachings.  This  religion  handed  down  to  us  was  founded 
on  love  of  our  fellowmen,  second  only  to  our  love  of  God. 

In  the  American  Catholic  Bishops’  Program  of  Social  Re¬ 
form  lately  made  public,  it  is  well  said : 

“One  true  reform  the  world  has  known.  It  was  effected,  not 
by  force,  agitation  or  theory,  but  by  a  Life  in  which  the  perfect 
ideal  was  visibly  realized,  becoming  the  ‘light  of  men.’  That  light 
has  not  grown  dim  with  the  passing  of  time.  Men  have  turned  their 
eyes  away  from  it;  even  His  followers  have  strayed  from  its  path¬ 
way;  but  the  truth  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  are  real  and  clear 
today — for  all  who  are  willing  to  see.  There  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  whereby  the  world  can  be  saved. 

“Through  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  His  living  example,  man¬ 
kind  learned  the  meaning,  and  received  the  blessing,  of  liberty. 
In  His  person  was  shown  the  excellence  and  true  dignity  of  human 
nature,  wherein  human  rights  have  their  center.  In  His  dealings 
with  men,  justice  and  mercy,  sympathy  and  courage,  pity  for  weak¬ 
ness  and  rebuke  for  hollow  pretence,  were  perfectly  blended.  Hav¬ 
ing  fulfilled  the  law,  He  gave  to  His  followers  a  new  command¬ 
ment.  Having  loved  His  own  who  were  in  the  world,  He  loved  them 
to  the  end.  And  since  He  came  that  they  might  have  life  and 
and  have  it  more  abundantly,  He  gave  it  to  them  through  His  death. 

“Let  us  not  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  fully  complied 
with  the  divine  law  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  our  fellowmen, 
when  we  have  carefully  discharged  all  the  obligations  of  justice. 
For  its  safeguard  and  completion,  the  stem  law  of  justice  looks  to 
the  gentler  but  none  the  less  obligatory  law  of  charity.  Justice  pre¬ 
sents  our  fellowman  as  an  exacting  creditor,  who  rightly  demands 
the  satisfaction  of  his  rightful  claims.  Charity  calls  on  us  as  children 
of  the  one  universal  family  whose  Father  is  God,  to  cherish  for 
one  another  active  brotherly  love  second  only  to  the  love  which  we 
owe  to  Him.  ‘It  is  not  enough,’  says  St.  Thomas,  ‘that  peace  and 
concord  reign  among  the  citizens:  love  also  must  prevail.  Justice 
prevents  them  from  injuring  one  another;  it  does  not  require  them 
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to  help  one  another.  Yet  it  often  happens  that  some  need  aid 
which  falls  under  no  obligation  of  justice.  Here  charity  steps  in 
and  summons  us  to  further  service  in  the  name  of  the  love  we  owe 
to  God.’  Though  different  in  kind  from  justice,  the  precept  of 
charity  imposes  duties  which  we  may  not  disregard.  To  love  the 
neighbor  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  option  or  a  counsel  which  they 
may  follow  who  aim  at  moral  perfection :  it  is  a  divine  command 
that  is  equally  binding  on  all.  It  extends  beyond  kindred  and 
friends  to  include  all  men,  and  it  obligates  us  in  thought  and  will 
no  less  than  in  outward  action.” 

The  needed  reforms  for  present  day  evils,  some  of  which 
I  have  pointed  out  in  earlier  chapters,  can  not  be  brought 
about  by  force  or  man-made  laws.  The  commission  of  crimes 
may  be  prevented,  in  part,  by  the  fear  of  punishment  under 
penal  laws,  but  the  heart  of  the  criminal  is  not  touched  or 
his  mind  changed.  He  refrains  from  the  commission  of  crime 
only  through  a  condition  of  fear  stronger  than  the  passion 
that  is  urging  him  to  become  a  criminal.  This  is  not  reform. 

It  is  the  old  time  method  of  force  that  does  not  heal  or  re¬ 
generate. 

The  lowly  Nazarene,,  chosen  messenger  of  God,  gave  to 
the  world  the  principle  of  true  religion,  and  in  his  own  person 
and  by  his  own  life  and  example  demonstrated  its  efficacy  and 
proved  its  power  to  save  from  sin,  heal  sickness  and  disease, 
and  bring  peace  and  harmony  to  the  discordant,  troubled  and 
sorrowing  soul ;  but  the  world  has  not  accepted  his  teachings 
or  followed  the  example  of  his  life. 

There  is  but  one  church  in  the  world  to-day  that  has  ac-  ' 
cep  ted  his  religion  in  its  fullness,  and  is  trying  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps;  but  it  is  meeting  with  many  obstacles.  The 
temptations  are  many  and  strong  and  the  flesh  is  weak.  While 
the  church  is  growing  in  membership  and  in  strength,  its 
members  are  far  from  perfect,  they  have  differences  and  their 
troubles,  selfishness  and  love  of  money  and  of  power,  jealousies 
and  other  evils  creep  in  and  hinder  and  delay  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  its  great  work,  the  work  that  Jesus  did  when  on  earth. 
But  we  need  not  despair.  Truth  and  Love  are  omnipotent 
and  must  and  will  prevail  over  all  evil.  Man  must,  in  God’s 
good  time,  reach  that  state  of  perfection  commanded  of  Jesus 
and  at  one  with  his  Maker. 
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The  remedy  for  all  the  ills  with  which  mankind  is  afflicted 
is  plain,  simple  and  wholly  effective,  hut  the  world  rejects  it. 
The  one  universal  all  pervading  “DISEAS®”  from  which 
emanate  all  sin,  sickness,  discord,  sorrows  and  unhappiness  is 
WRONG  THINKING.  If  man  could  only  put  away  thoughts 
of  materialism,  envy,  jealousy,  hate,  selfishness  and  lust  in  all 
its  myriad  phases,  including  the  desire  for  power,  place  and 
popularity,  and  have  in  him  only  that  mind  “which  is  also 
in  Christ  Jesus,”  he  would  be  free  from  all  the  ills  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  that  now  beset  him  on  every  side. 

To  eliminate  a  single  evil  thought  from  one ’s  thinking  and 
replace  it  with  a  thought  of  good  is  a  step  towards  final  re¬ 
generation  and  resurrection,  and  the  overcoming  of  one  evil 
thought  by  good  makes  easier  the  destruction  of  another  and 
another  until  the  mind  is  wholly  purified  and  perfection  at 
last  attained. 

It  is  a  war  between  good  and  evil,  of  the  flesh  against  the 
Spirit,  and  who  can  doubt  that  some,  time  good  will  prevail 
over  evil. 

Paul  says: 

“For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this:  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another. 
This  I  say  then,  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfill  the 
lust  of  the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh:  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other: 
so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  But  if  ye  be  led  of 
the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law.  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest,  which  are  these :  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness, 
lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness, 
revelings,  and  such  like :  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have 
also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

“But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance :  against  such  there 
is  no  law.  And  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
the  affections  and  lusts. 

“If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit.  Let 
us  not  be  desirous  of  vain  glory,  provoking  one  another,  envying 
one  another." 
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Also  he  warns  us  that  “they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit, 
the  things  of  the  Spirit;  for  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death, 
but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.  ’  ’ 

We  profess  to  be  a  Christian  people,  believers  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  and  still  we  have 
abandoned  him  and  his  teachings  and  those  of  his  disciples  and 
immediate  followers,  and  continue  to  dwell  in  the  flesh  and  be 
ruled  by  the  carnal  mind  which  is  death.  We  are  a  Christian 
people  only  in  name.  Even  those  who  preach  religion  do  not 
live  it.  Either  their  profession  of  religion  is  a  hollow  sham, 
or  in  them  the  flesh  is  too  weak  to  practice  what  they  preach. 
Theirs  is  only  lip  service. 

Suffering  the  agonies  of  mind  wrought  by  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  last  sacrifice  he  was  to  make  for  mankind,  in  the 
place  called  Gethsemane,  Jesus  went  aside  from  his  disciples 
to  pray  and  on  his  return  found  them  asleep.  He  cried  out  to 
Peter,  one  of  their  number,  “What!  Could  ye  not  watch  with 
me  one  hour?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion:  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak.”  He 
went  away  a  second  time  and  even  a  third  time  and  on  his 
last  return,  finding  them  still  asleep,  he  said :  ‘  ‘  Sleep  on  now, 
and  take  your  rest :  behold,  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son 
of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  ’  ’  And  the  world 
is  still  sleeping,  and  his  teaching,  his  spiritual  example,  and 
his  great  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  man  are  forgotten  or 
forsaken  and  disregarded.  The.  world  of  to-day  is  steeped  in 
evil.  His  statement  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  is  being  veri¬ 
fied  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

I  say  again,  the  remedy  for  this  unhappy  condition  is 
plain  and  simple.  The  application  of  it  rests  with  man  him¬ 
self.  Let  him  awake  from  his  dream  of  life  in  matter  and 
material  things  and  with  God’s  help  “walk  in  the  Spirit,” 
the  fruits  of  which  are  “love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle¬ 
ness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness  and  temperance”  against  which 
there  is  no  law,  and  forsake  the  carnal  mind  that  is  death. 

It  is  a  work  of  education,  not  of  force  or  law.  This  cast¬ 
ing  off  of  the  old  man  and  taking  on  of  the  new  may  not  be  the 
work  of  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  it  is  a  work  that  must  and  will 
be  done.  The  world  is  not  going  to  dwell  in  this  state  of  dark- 
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ness  and  sin  forever.  Man  will  work  out  his  salvation  and  be 
regenerated  and  redeemed,  the  kingdom  of  God  be  established 
“on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven”  and  man  made  perfect  even  as 
his  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,  and  he  will  have  his 
reward  as  Jesus  promised  when  he  said,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount: 

“Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

“Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

“Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

“Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness: 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

“Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

“Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 

1 1  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 

“Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake: 

for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

“Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you, 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake. 

“Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven : 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.” 
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